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TRENCH GASCOIGNE PRIZE ESSAY, 1949 
By Lieut.-CoLoneL W. G. F. Jackson, M.C., R.E. 


SUBJECT 

“In war only a comparatively small proportion of the men in the Ser- 
vices get to grips with the enemy ; the remainder form an administrative 
‘ tail.’ What do you propose should be done to reduce the ‘ tail ’ and increase 
the ‘ teeth’ ?” 

"LT object of this paper is to suggest methods of arresting the growth of the 
administrative “‘ tail” of the three Services, so that the greater proportion 
of our resources can be devoted to the “‘ teeth.”’ Before analyzing the prob- 

lem in detail, we must be sure that our aim is correct. 

At first sight our aim is simple and can be summed up in the words of the terms 
of reference as “. . . To reduce the ‘tail’ and increase the ‘teeth.’’’ Our 
superiority, however, over our likely opponents lies in our technical skill and 
equipment, which inevitably mean a large “tail.” If we attempt to cut our 
“tail ’’ to the level of our opponent’s, we will lose our technical lead. Whatever 
methods we choose to reduce our “ tail” must not affect the technical efficiency 
of the “‘ teeth.” Apart from the minor savings which might be made by cutting 
frills and luxuries, the “ tail” must do its present job with less. This can only be 
done by increasing its efficiency. Therefore, our aim should be “ To increase the 
efficiency of the ‘ tail,’’’ and not merely ‘‘ reduce” for reduction’s sake. 

METHOD 

The problem of the steady increase of administrative overheads is not new. 
After each major war during the past century, commissions and committees have 
been set up to study variations of the same problem. Their lack of success makes 
it clear that the problem is too complex for a quick panacea or “ cure-all ’’ solution. 
The answer probably lies in a combination of many methods all of which contribute 
something to the final answer. 

Unfortunately, many of the possible methods of increasing efficiency conflict 
and others give a very poor return for the effort expended on them. We are also 
faced with a large number of technical and specialist organizations, each excellent 
in its own field, but functioning with little regard to the effect of its efforts on others. 
Thus, the problem becomes one of evolving policies which will co-ordinate our efforts 
and ensure that the methods adopted are those which will pay the largest dividends. 
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SECRETARY’S NOTES 
COUNCIL May, 1950 


Vice-President of the Council 
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in this vacancy. 
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Admiral Sir Henry Moore, G.C.B., C.V.O., D.S.O., A.D.C., has been elected Chairman 
of the Council for 1950. 1 
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General the Lord Ismay, G.C.B., C.H., D.S.O., M.C., has been elected Vice-Chairman 
of the Council for 1950. 


Elected Members 

General the Lord Ismay, G.C.B., C.H., D.S.O., M.C., has been elected a Member of 
the Council in the vacancy caused by the resignation of General Sir Evelyn Barker, 
K.C.B., K.B.E., D.S.O., M.C. 


The names of Members elected to the Council at the Anniversary Meeting will be 
found in the Report of the Proceedings at the end of this JouRNAL. 
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Group Captain D. I. Coote has succeeded Air Commodore L. T. Pankhurst, C.B.E., 
as Air Ministry Representative on the Council. 


Ex Officio Members 5 
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Council to become an ex officio Member of the Council on taking up the appointment of 
President of the Royal Naval College, Greenwich. 
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Lieutenant-Commander K. K. Mukherji, Indian Navy. 
Lieutenant-Commander C. V. S. Malleson, R.N. 
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Commander G. R. M. Going, D.S.O., O.B.E., R.N. 
Lieutenant J. J. Butters, R.N. 

Captain F. A. T. Halliday, Royal Marines. 
Lieutenant-Commander R. H. H. Brunner, D.S.C., R.N. 
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The following alterations or additions to the list of Liaison Officers published in 
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ROYAL NAVY 


R.N. College, Greenwich ... ... Lieutenant-Commander F. E. Ashmead- 
Bartlett, R.N. 


ARMY 


Far East Land Forces _... ... Major R. L. Barber. 
East Africa Command .... ... Major E. D. Bevan, O.B.E. 


ROYAL AIR FORCE 
Maintenance Command ... ... ‘Group Captain J. H. S. Richards. 
MUSEUM 
ADDITIONS 

Three small gilt coins comraemorating England’s Naval Victories of Cape St. Vincent, 
Copenhagen and Trafalgar (9451). Given by Admiral Sir Marshal Clarke, K.B.E., C.B., 
D.S.C. 

Large piece of Tapestry depicting the Arms of the States of the Third German 
Reich (9452). Given by the United Kingdom High Commissioner in Germany. 

The Flag flown by Admiral von Reuter in the “‘ Emden,”’ when in command of the 
interned German Fleet, scuttled at Scapa Flow on 21st June, 1919 (9454). Given by 
Admiral Sir Sydney Fremantle, G.C.B., M.V.O. 

Model of a Centurion Tank (9455). Presented by the War Office. 

Tampion plates from H.M.S.s “Queen Elizabeth,” ‘‘ Nelson,” ‘‘ Ramillies,”’ 
“ Suffolk,’ ‘‘ Revenge’ and “ Royal Sovereign.’”’ A 24in. ornamental plaque and a 
brass lantern from H.M.S. “‘ Queen Elizabeth.’’ Boats’ badges from H.M.S.s “‘ Ajax ”’ 
and “ Arethusa.”” Ship’s badge from H.M.S. “‘ Leander.”” The last masthead pennant 
fiown by H.M.S. “‘ Queen Elizabeth ”’ before she was scrapped. (9457-9463.) Given by 
the Admiralty. 

JOURNAL 

Members are invited to offer suitable contributions for the JouRNAL. Confidential 
matter cannot be used, but there is ample scope for professional articles which contain 
useful lessons of the War; also contributions of a general Service character, such as 
Strategic Principles, Command and Leadership, Morale, Staff Work, Naval, Military . 
and Air Force History, Customs and Traditions. 

The Editor is authorized to receive articles from serving officers and, if found suitable, 
to obtain permission for their publication from the appropriate Service Department. 

Army Officers are reminded that such articles must be accompanied by the written 
approval of the author’s Commanding Officer. 


REQUEST FOR Back NUMBERS 
The Editor will be grateful if Members who have finished. with them will return 
copies of the Journal for August, 1942, February, August and November, 1946, May and 
August, 1947, and February and August, 1949. 
CHANGES OF ADDRESS 
Members are particularly requested to notify any change of address which will 
affect the dispatch of the JOURNAL. 


Naval Officers are strongly advised to keep the Institution informed of their address, 
as JOURNALS sent to them via C.W. Branch of the Admiralty are invariably greatly delayed. 
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TRENCH GASCOIGNE PRIZE ESSAY, 1949 
By Ligut.-CoLonet W. G. F. Jackson, M.C., R.E. 


SUBJECT 
“In war only a comparatively small proportion of the men in the Ser- 
vices get to grips with the enemy ; the remainder form an administrative 
‘ tail.’ What do you propose should be done to reduce the ‘ tail ’ and increase 
the ‘ teeth’ ?” 
T= object of this paper is to suggest methods of arresting the growth of the 











administrative “‘ tail” of the three Services, so that the greater proportion 
of our resources can be devoted to the “‘ teeth.”” Before analyzing the prob- 
lem in detail, we must be sure that our aim is correct. 

At first sight our aim is simple and can be summed up in the.words of the terms 
of reference as “. . . To reduce the ‘tail’ and increase ‘the ‘teeth.’”’ Our 
superiority, however, over our likely opponents lies in our technical skill and 
equipment, which inevitably mean a large “tail.” If we attempt to cut our 
“tail” to the level of our opponent’s, we will lose our technical lead. Whatever 
methods we choose to reduce our “ tail”’ must not affect the technical efficiency 
of the “teeth.” Apart from the minor savings which might be made by cutting 
frills and luxuries, the “ tail” must do its present job with less. This can only be 
done by increasing its efficiency. Therefore, our aim should be “ To increase the 
efficiency of the ‘ tail,’”” and not merely “ reduce” for reduction’s sake. 

METHOD 

The problem of the steady increase of administrative overheads is not new. 
After each major war during the past century, commissions and committees have 
been set up to study variations of the same problem. Their lack of success makes 
it clear that the problem is too complex for a quick panacea or “ cure-all ’’ solution. 
The answer probably lies in a combination of many methods all of which contribute 
something to the final answer. 

Unfortunately, many of the possible methods of increasing efficiency conflict 
and others give a very poor return for the effort expended on them. We are also 
faced with a large number of technical and specialist organizations, each excellent 
in its own field, but functioning with little regard to the effect of its efforts on others. 
Thus, the problem becomes one of evolving policies which will co-ordinate our efforts 
and ensure that the methods adopted are those which will pay the largest dividends. 
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In the very broadest terms, the various methods which might be used to increase 
the efficiency of the “ tail’”’ fall into two main groups; firstly, methods designed 
to improve organization, and secondly, those intended to improve the technique 
or methods used by the various administrative services. Each will be considered 
in turn to discover what likely sources of improvement they possess, and what 
policy direction is required to produce the best results. 


ORGANIZATION 

The main judges of organization in the Navy, Army and Air Force are the 
Establishment Committees. As they are similar in all three Services, their composi- 
tion and function needs no elaboration. The main lines on which they work are :— 

(a) Ensuring that minimum is used for any task. 

(6) Reducing duplication within and between establishments. 

(c) Reducing overheads by enforcing maximum centralization. 

In peace their efforts are stimulated by financial stringency and in war by need 
for economy of effort. It is generally agreed that the system functions well and 
ensures that unnecessary “ frills” are cut, duplication is avoided and overheads 
are reduced within each Service. As far as this system goes, there is little need for 
change. Establishments are not perfect, but the machinery exists for continual 
improvement. On the other hand, this system has one obvious weakness. Each 
Service has its own establishment committees, but there is no inter-service organiza- 
tion which can reduce duplication between the three Services. Though the “ teeth” 
of the three Services function very differently, there is much common ground between 
the three “tails.” In fact, at first sight, it appears that amalgamation of the ad- 
ministrative services of the Navy, Army and Air Force would produce the most 
efficient answer. 

After the 1914~18 War, it was realized that there was overlapping between the 
administrative services of the Navy, Army and Air Force. A Cabinet Technical 
Committee was therefore set up in 1922 to— 

“ Make definite proposals for amalgamating as far as possible the common 
services of the Navy, Army and Air Force, such as Intelligence, Supply, Trans- 
port, Education, Medical, Chaplains, and any other overlapping Departments, 
in order to reduce the cost of the present triplication.” 

The report of this Committee! was published in 1926 and makes very interesting 
reading when studying the same problem to-day. The Committee set out with 
high hopes of making appreciable savings by amalgamation and their report states— 

“ After a preliminary discussion, we were disposed to think that by the 
complete amalgamation of some of the common services, if practicable, sub- 
stantial economies could be effected. Firstly, there would be economy in the 
common purchase of stores and supplies on account of the reduction of prices 
that would be obtained by the ordering of larger quantities, better position in 
markets and avoidance of competition, as well as economy in cost of inspection. 

“ Secondly, that there would be economy of management ; for it is prima 
facie unlikely that the same number of superior officers would be required for 
administrative work for the combined Services as are required for three separate 
Services. 

“ Thirdly, that there would be economy of personnel, for it seemed reason- 
able to expect that in stations where two or more Services are now employed 
some reduction of numbers could be effected by amalgamation. — 





+ Comd. 2649 of 1926. 
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‘* Fourthly, that if one Service were being expanded and the other in process 
of reduction, or if one Service were short of officers of some particular seniority, 
the greater elasticity of combined Services might enable these difficulties to 
be met at reduced expenditure: and 

“ Fifthly, that there would be economy in training facilities.” 

As their examination progressed, it became clear that unless the three Services 
themselves were combined under one Minister, it was not practicable to amalgamate 
the administrative services. The main reason for their failure was that they found 
it impossible to find a formula solving the difficulty of separating administrative 
and operational responsibility which would be necessary if the administrative 
services alone were amalgamated. In their own words :— 

“We are of opinion that the amalgamation of the common services would 
only be practicable if it formed part of a comprehensive scheme of reorganization 
which provided for the establishment of a Ministry to control a defence force 
in which the identity of the Navy, Army and Air Force has been merged. So 
far as we are aware, such a revolutionary idea as the merging of the identity 
of the three Services in one force has never been contemplated. But unless such 
a Ministry is created, we are unable to devise means by which responsibility 
can be allocated as between the authority charged with the administration of 
an amalgamated common Service and Ministers who are severally responsible 
to Parliament for the administration of the Navy, Army and Air Force.” 

In spite of this stumbling block which defeated amalgamation, the Committee 
did produce one far-reaching recommendation :— 

“We are, nevertheless, impressed with the need for establishing closer 
relations between the three Services in order to ensure co-operation, the free 
interchange of information in all matters of common interest, and the use by 
each Department of the facilities and services provided by the others in cases 
where economies can thereby be effected. 

“In order to promote co-operation between the Services, we have recom- 
mended the establishment of Technical Inter-Departmental Committees to 
co-ordinate the work of some of the common services.” 

An example of the terms of reference of these Committees is shown in the 
recommendation on the Medical services which reads :— 

“ To advise upon :— 

“ (i) important questions of medical policy such as the construction 
of new hospitals ; 

“ (ii) the provision of facilities for common training ; 

“ (iii) specification for the supply of medical stores and appliances ; 

“ (iv) the use of Navy, Army and Air Force hospitals for the accom- 
modation of disabled war pensioners; and 

“‘(v) all matters in respect of which economies might be effected by 
the co-operation of the four Departments.’’? 

This system was eventually adopted and was incorporated in the Chiefs of 
Staffs System in the 1939-45 War. The Principal Administrative Officer Committees 
were advised by sub-committees of this type throughout the War. 

Since 1926, three important changes have occurred. The Ministries of Supply 





2 The fourth Department is the Ministry of ‘Pensions, “which is responsible for Dis- 
abled War Pensioners.—EpITor. 
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and Defence have been formed, and we have had war experience of the working 
of these committees. Amalgamation of administrative services remains the next 
logical step in improving administrative organization. The stumbling block of 
the responsibility, however, still remains. Unless we are prepared to unify the three 
Services under the Ministry of Defence, we will not be able to amalgamate the three 
administrative machines. We can, therefore, only increase efficiency in organization 
by developing ihe Inter-Service Committee technique. 

The Inter-Service Committee system, besides having the well-known dis- 
advantages of a “ trinity,’’ is faced with co-ordinating three very different administra- 
tive systems. For instance, most of the naval administrative backing is largely 
civilian, whereas the Army and Air Force use uniformed services. The Navy and 
Army administrative staff organizations are similar in that they divide administrative 
responsibilities broadly into “‘ Personnel” and “ Material” branches, whilst the 
Air Force divide theirs into a “ Technical” branch dealing with aircraft maintenance 
and an “ Administrative ” branch, which is responsible for all personnel and some 
material problems. Finally, the terms and procedure used by all three Services 
differ widely. If the Inter-Service Committee system is to function smoothly and 
is to produce increased efficiency in the administrative machine we must :— 

(a) Increase inter-Service staff training so that we understand each other’s 
methods. 

(6) Iron out as many differences in terms and procedure as possible so 
that we understand each other’s language. 

(c) Reduce the differences in administrative staff organization. 

(d) Reduce duplication between Services. 

(e) Pool each other’s ideas on organization. 

Inter-Service staff training has already been improved by the formation of the 
Joint Services Staff College. Many differences in terms and procedure are being 
ironed out by standardization committees. Reduction of differences in staff organiza- 
tion, reduction of duplication and pooling ideas on organization are not effectively 
covered. It is, therefore, suggested that we need a permanent Inter-Service Estab- 
lishments Committee, whose job it would be to reduce duplication and to ensure 
the most efficient organizations are used within the three Services. A balance 
must obviously be struck between the conflicting claims of the efficiency of the 
individual Services and inter-Service efficiency. Such a committee would be treated 
with the same suspicion that is accorded to Service Establishment Committees, but 
unless we produce an executive committee of this type, we will get no nearer pro- 
ducing a more efficient administrative machine. 

An Inter-Service Establishment Committee would be composed of the repre- 
sentatives of the three senior staff officers responsible for organization within the 
Navy, Army and Air Force, and a representative of the Treasury. It would function 
at Ministry of Defence level and at the level of the Inter-Service Defence Committees 
in each of the main Overseas Commands. It would be empowered to review all 
establishments which it considers could be used by more than one Service, or which 
could be improved although already in use by more than one Service. It would 
report to the Chiefs of Staff in the case of the London Committee and to the Com- 
manders-in-Chief Committees in overseas theatres. 

To sum up on Organization, we can rely on individual Service Establishment 
Committees to cut “ frills,” duplication and overheads within their own Services. 
The amalgamation of administrative services, which is the most logical step, is 
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practicable only if the Army, Navy and Air Force are combined. As amalgamation 
is unlikely, we must develop Inter-Service Committee technique. This can best 
be done by training administrative staff officers in inter-Service work and by rational- 
izing administrative systems. The Joint Services Staff College is designed to cover 
the former and Inter-Service Establishment Committees are required to deal with 
the latter. 


TECHNIQUE 


Increasing the efficiency of the “ tail”” by improving its technique offers far 
wider possibilities than improvement in organization. Every administrative service 
could improve its methods provided it were given money, equipment and time to 
carry out extensive research. Our main problem, therefore, is to decide where to 
concentrate our limited research resources. 

It is suggested that this is best done by analyzing the increases and decreases 
in the strength of the various components of a Service during the two Great Wars 
to find out in what proportions they absorbed our resources, and where and why the 
various increases and decreases have taken place. We should then concentrate our 
efforts on increasing the efficiency of those administrative services which swallow 
up the largest percentage of our resources, or whose increases threaten to become 
prohibitive. 

In a paper of this length, it is impossible to study the administrative evolution 
and organization of all three Services. The examination will therefore be confined 
to the Army alone, as this will serve to illustrate the train of thought suggested. 
For the sake of inter-Service clarity, Army terms will be avoided as far as possible, 
and the functions of the “tail ’’ will be divided into :— 


(a) Material services .... Covering provision and repair of stores and 
equipment, and engineer construction. 
(b) Personnel services .... Covering personnel administration, medical 


and welfare services. 
(c) Headquarters overheads Covering command and signal organiza- 
tions. 


‘ 


EVOLUTION OF THE ARMY’S “ TAIL” 


Ample statistics exist of the strength of the various arms and services in the 
1914-18 War. The only figures so far published for the 1939-45 War come from 
the Italian theatre during the Summer offensive from Casino to the Gothic Line 
in 1944. As far as the future is concerned, only estimates can be produced by studying 
various post-war exercise orders of battle, and by assessing the effects of future 
developments. The Appendix to this paper summarizes the percentage strengths 
of the various arms and services for 1914, 1918, Italy 1944, and an estimate for 
the future (see p. 192). 

The steady increase of the “ tail ”’ is well illustrated by the figures in the last 
line of the Appendix. These show that :— 


In 1914... aus ... 21.6 per cent. was “ tail.”’ 
pe 30... ee Ser. SPM ie oF Pr 

», Italy, 1944... sd Seem i 

» future ... naa mae “$6 ‘+ may be “‘ tail.’’ 


The strength of “ teeth " of the Army is best assessed by the strength of the 
infantry. During the 1914-18 War their strength increased very slightly, but be- 
tween the ends of the two Great Wars they had lost 25.1 per cent. In spite of popular 
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conception that their loss was the “ tail’s”’ gain, 2.8 per cent. went to the Royal 
Armoured Corps, 14.6 to the Royal Artillery, and only 7.7 to the “ tail.” 

The Artillery gain was due mainly to increased anti-aircraft and to a lesser 
extent increased anti-tank commitments. 

The gain of 7.7 per cent. from the “ teeth,” together with some internal re- 
organization, enabled the “ tail” to allot about— 

(a) 4percent. to the supplies and transport service to meet increases required 
for carriage and handling of artillery ammunition. Though petrol consumption 
increased with mechanization, this was largely offset by elimination of forage 
for horses and mules. 

(6) 5 per cent. to the repair service to meet increases due to mechanization. 
As far as the future is concerned, there are four major factors to consider when 

estimating the likely allocation of our resources to the various arms and services. 
These are :— 

(a) The effects of the use of weapons of mass destruction. 

(0) The introduction of jet aircraft. 

(c) Increased weights of tanks. 

(d) Increased complexity of modern equipment. 

Though it is unlikely that the atomic bomb will be used against the fighting 
elements of field armies, save in exceptional circumstances such as congested bridge- 
heads and beachheads, the administrative installations may often form attractive 
targets. We will, therefore, be forced to disperse and duplicate our administrative 
units in the base areas. This will involve heavy engineer construction in providing 
more roads, increased storage accommodation, increased port and transportation 
facilities and so forth. This type of construction involves large tonnages of engineer 
material which will need an increase in transport units to carry it. Duplication of 
depots will mean increased staffs to operate them and increased headquarter over- 
heads to control them. Finally, there is bound to be an increase in medical units 
to meet anticipated atom bomb casualties. 

The introduction of jet aircraft is likely to have two repercussions in the ad- 
ministrative field. Firstly, jet aircraft wheel loading has increased to such an extent 
that the present type of field runway may be useless. Far heavier construction will 
be required, which again means greater engineer effort and more construction 


material to be transported. Secondly, fuel consumption of jet aircraft is about six - 


times that of the piston engine. This means increased pipe-line requirements and 
increased handling and transport. 

The increase in weight of tanks will compel us to use heavier bridging equipment, 
and larger quantities of engineering material and labour will be needed to keep the 
road, railways and ports operating. 

Finally, the increased complexity of modern equipment, especially in the elec- 
tronic field, is multiplying our repair commitments and our need for skilled tradesmen. 

Taking these factors into account, it seems probable that both the Infantry and 
the Artillery may lose about another 12 per cent, each. Of this only about 3 per 
cent. would go to the Royal Armoured Corps and the rest would go to the “ tail.’’ 
The 21 per cent. gained by the “ tail” breaks down as follows :— 

Engineers Suis ... 8 per cent. for increased construction. 
Supplies and Transport 4.5 ,, for carriage of engineer stores. 
Equipment Replacement 1.5 ,, for duplication of depots. 
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Repair ... oyin ina Relea for dispersal of workshops and for 
electronic repair. 

Headquarters overheads 3 __e,, for increased control staff and signals. 

Personnel Services eae Yee mainly for medical. 


To sum up, the general picture of the evolution of the Army’s “ tail’ shows 
that between 1918 and 1944 the loss of Infantry strength was mainly due to increased 
Artillery. The “ tail ’’ did not increase alarmingly. In future, however, the “ tail” 
may become larger than the “ teeth” due to :— 

(a) Its own vulnerability to atomic attack. 
(6) Air Force requirements. 
(c) Increase of weight and complexity of modern equipment. 

Bearing these factors in mind, each sub-division of the “‘tail,’’ i.e., material 
services, personnel services and headquarters overheads, will now be taken in turn 
to see where increases in efficiency can be obtained. 

MATERIAL SERVICES 

The material services consist in the main of :-— 

(a) Supplies and transport service (R.A.S.C.) ; 
(b) Engineers (R.E.) ; 

(c) Equipment replacement service (R.A.O.C.) ; 
(d) Repair service (R.E.M.E.). 

These services will be considered in order of their size, and each will be analyzed 
to discover the most profitable directions in which to concentrate our research 
resources. 

SUPPLIES AND TRANSPORT 

Supplies and transport is the largest of the administrative services, and in the 
future may well equal the size of the Infantry or the Artillery. As they will absorb 
about 18 per cent. of the 41 per cent.® allotted to the material services, we must try 
to -make the greatest improvements here. This service is responsible for handling 
and carrying the bulk of the Army’s daily requirements by road, such as ammunition, 
petrol, food and engineer stores. The greatest part of their work involves loading, 
unloading and driving road transport columns. Of their total strength, about 70 
per cent. is in motor transport units. Our aim must, therefore, be to increase the 
overall capacity of these units. 

Three lines of approach which might be explored are :— 

(a) To increase the capacity of the lorries. 
() To increase the output of the drivers. 
(c) To increase handling capacity. 

The capacity of the lorries is largely dictated by the civilian practice in this 
Country. The largest lorry supplied in quantity in peace is the 3-ton machine. The 
3-ton lorry is also a convenient size for use in the forward areas. Whether the policy 
of using the 3-ton lorry as our standard machine is correct can only be proved by 
detailed research, but there seem to be grounds for increased use of 10-ton lorries 
behind divisions and increased use of trailers within divisions to give greater carrying 
capacity. 

The present British Army practice, as far as drivers are concerned, is “ one 
lorry, one driver.” This is supported on the grounds that vehicles have a longer 


3 See Appendix. 
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life if driven by one man. This cuts the useful carrying capacity of a lorry by nearly 
two-thirds because a driver has only about eight hours driving endurance in twenty- 
four. Round the clock driving on the L. of C. with relief drivers and centralized 
maintenance crews would more than double capacity. If this system can be worked 
with aircraft of Royal Air Force Transport Command on the long trunk air routes, 
surely it could be used for road transport ? 


Loading and unloading is still carried out largely by hand and obviously requires 
far more study. There seem to be two lines of approach, mechanization and reduction 
in weight of stores to be handled. 


For mechanization to be a success, store packing must be standardized. Mis- 
cellaneous loads of all shapes and sizes do not help mechanical loading. We could 
presumably design standard 3-ton loads which would fit exactly into our standard 
3-ton lorry. For instance, three tons of 25-pounder ammunition boxes could be 
clamped in one “ brick”’ to fit the 3-ton lorry exactly. All handling from the 
United Kingdom to the forward troops could then be done by crane. Each “ brick ”’ 
need not be broken down into individual boxes until it reaches the forward units. 
This method could be applied to ammunition, supplies, cased petrol and bridging 
equipment. 


Finally, reduction of weight of all stores would help to increase capacity. For 
instance, the limiting factor in carrying ammunition is weight. A three-ton load of 
ammunition barely covers the bottom of a 3-ton lorry with one layer of ammunition 
boxes. If light alloys could be used, capacity would go up. The weight of smal! 
arms ammunition, for example, drops by almost half if light alloy cartridge cases 
are used. 


ENGINEERS . 


The engineers during the two Great Wars absorbed about 5 per cent. of our 
resources, but unless some revolutionary ideas are forthcoming their size may increase 
to about 13 per cent. The engineer problem covers construction of airfields, pipe- 
lines, roads, bridges, depots, ports and railways. In most of these jobs the bulk 
of the engineer effort is used in producing a surface on all types of ground which 
will stand up to heavy traffic in all types of weather. American earth-moving 
machinery has overcome the problem of levelling ground quickly, but it has not 
produced the answer to giving that ground strength and weather-proof qualities 


without using large tonnages of material. If this problem could be solved, it might. 


halve the engineer bill. At present, unfortunately, no solution is in sight. 
Besides the production of all-weather surfaces, the weight of engineer stores 
is becoming prohibitive. For example, one 3-ton lorry can only carry enough 
(a) Six inch petrol piping for 150 yards of line ; 
(6) Heavy bridging equipment for 3 feet of bridge ; 
(c) Airfield track 3 yards of standard fighter runway; or 
(d) Stone and track for } yard of light bomber runway. 
Engineer research should therefore centre on quick economical production of 
all weather surfaces and the reduction of weight of engineer stores. 


REPLACEMENT AND REPAIR 


Though these functions are carried out by separate Corps (R.A.O.C. and 
R.E.M.E.), they will be dealt with together because their problems are closely allied. 
All their work centres on the design of equipment. If equipment is robust and 
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simple it needs very little replacement or repair. Modern equipment, however, 
is tending to become less robust and far more complex. The range of spares needed 
is increasing at an alarming rate and the number of skilled men required to carry 
out repair work exceeds supply. Though the total strength of the two Corps may 
in future represent only eight or nine per cent. of the Army, they require the highest 
proportion of our skilled tradesmen. Our aim in this field must, therefore, be to 
design robust and simple equipment ; and at the same time we must find methods 
of speeding up the training of skilled men we require. 


SUMMARY 


To sum up on material services, the main lines for research in order of priority 
might be— 


(a) Increase capacity of motor transport by 
(i) Increasing designed load capacity of lorries. 
(ii) Decreasing weight of all stores, especially engineer stores and 
ammunition. 
(iii) Abandoning the one driver/one vehicle principle. 
(iv) Increasing mechanical handling and research into “ brick” 
loading. 


(6) Speed up engineer construction by 
(i) New methods of producing all weather surfaces. 
(ii) Reduction in weight of stores. 


(c) Design of simpler and more robust equipment. 
PERSONNEL SERVICES 


The broad sub-divisions of Personnel services are Medical and Welfare. 


The size of the Medical Service depends directly on the value which a Country 
attaches to human life. Besides political and moral issues, our shortage of manpower 
compels us to do everything that we can to increase the efficiency of our Medical 
Service. Fortunately, this is a peace requirement for the civilian authorities as 
well as a military requirement, so progress is continuous. Our main aim must be to 
ensure that the Service medical organizations can take full advantage of civil pro- 
gress. There are, in addition, lines of research which are peculiar to the Service 
medical authorities, such as treatment of actual battle casualties and certain diseases 
which we do not normally meet in-this Country. It is also worth noting that we 
still suffer more casualties from disease than from battle. 


Welfare services in their widest sense, covering Chaplains, education, pay, 
canteen and so forth as well as actual welfare, are always subject to continual 
criticism on the grounds of unnecessary luxury. With our high standard of living 
and education, morale depends largely on these services. They can undoubtedly 
be cut provided we train our men to accept lower standards. This can and must 
be done, because we may be unable to provide these services at the beginning of 
another war. But the complete elimination of all welfare services will only produce 
a saving of less than 1 per cent., which is a small bill to pay for the upkeep of morale. 


Thus, the best and most profitable line for improvement in Personnel services 
is obviously in medical research. The aim must be to speed up recovery rate. This 
will not only increase fighting strength but will reduce overheads of staffing hospitals 
and convalescent depots. 
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HEADQUARTER OVERHEADS 


Headquarter overheads can be divided into— 
(a) Signals. 
(5) Staff. 


Though the estimate of 7 per cent. for signals in the future may seem high, 
our ability to control our highly organized and equipped forces depends on the 
efficiency of the signal system. Like the medical services, efficiency of communica- 
tion equipment is a civil requirement and so development will continue in peace. 
Again our main problem is to keep in touch with civil improvements and to adapt 
any improvements to military requirements. 


The staff problem is not so simple. Though the staff itself represents only 2 per 
cent. of the Army, the high proportion of officers involved is a serious drain on our 
officer resources. For instance, Headquarters British Army of the Rhine at the end 
of the War employed 752 staff officers—two-thirds of the number of officers required 
for an infantry division. 


Though the overall picture shows lavish use of officer strength, the proportion 
of officers on the administrative staffs compares very unfavourably with the opera- 
tional staffs. Again, taking Headquarters B.A.O.R., the establishment showed :— 


Operational Administrative 


oer ~ vel a 117 172 
Technical Staffs... as 2 72 391 
Total ... “on 189 563 


From these figures it seems that there is great scope for improvement in 
efficiency in the administrative staffs. The solution lies in training and research 
into administrative staff work. The key to both lies in the Staff College, Camberley. 
Since the staff was formed the emphasis has always been on the operational side. 
Only lip-service has been paid to administrative staff training. The result is that 
the Army’s general knowledge of and research into the operational side is far in 
advance of the administrative. This is best illustrated by the present number of 
students at the Staff College and the time allotted to administration— 


Time allotted to 
Students Administration 
Royal Armoured Corps. 8 per cent 
Royal Artillery , ee ene 
Infantry sf spi ree | are 17 per cent. 
Engineers AR _ (Biscee. ses 
Signals ... MS sail sic Ms tas saps 
Administrative services an » een 


It is obvious that the percentage of students can never compare with the figures 
in the Appendix because a large proportion of the administrative staff in war 
comes from civilian sources. Even so, the numbers of administrative service officers 
trained and the effort used on the administrative training is too small if we are to 
improve administrative organization and staff work. 
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CONCLUSION 


Our aim is to increase the efficiency of the “ tail.”” To achieve our aim we have 
two lines of approach—improvement in organization and improvement in tech- 
nique. 

In the three Services, establishment committees keep organization under con- 
stant review and we can be reasonably confident that all “ frills,” duplication and 
overheads are reduced toa minimum. There is, however, nothing to stop overlapping 
between Services. 

The ideal solution would be the amalgamation of the administrative services 
of the Navy, Army and Air Force, but this is impracticable unless those Services are 
themselves combined. We must therefore imiprove the present Inter-Service Com- 
mittee system. Some methods by which this can be done are— 


(a) Training, which has now begun at the Joint Services Staff College. 


(6) Standardization of terms and procedure, which is now the responsibility 
of various standardization committees. 


(c) Rationalization of organization and reduction of duplication, which 
might be done by Inter-Service Establishiicnt Committees. 


Methods used by the administrative services afford a wide field for improvement, 
but policy direction is required to ensure that the best use is made of our research 
resources. This direction should be decided by analyzing the proportions in which 
our administrative resources are expended, and then concentrating on improving 
the efficiency of those services which use most. 


As an example, research into the Army’s administrative methods might be 
directed in the following order of priority. 





Ig 


(a) Increase of store handling capacity by— 
(i) Reduction in weight of all stores. 
(ii) “ Round the clock ”’ use of transport. 
(iii) Increasing the load capacity of standard vehicles. 
(iv) Improvement in mechanical handling and store packing. 
(6) Speed up of engineer construction by quicker production of all-weather 
surfaces. 
(c) Improvement in the robustness and simplicity in design of equipment. 
(4) Speed up of recovery rate of casualties. 
(ec) Improvement in administrative staff training and procedure. 

Research on similar lines into the Navy and Air Force administrative machines 
would probably produce similar lists. The three lists would contain several common 
items. We could then pool our resources to find a solution to these common prob- 
lems. 

Whatever we do let us be quite clear that our aim is increase in efficiency, not 
reduction for reduction’s sake. Ruthless axing of the “ tail” will only bring us 
down to the technical level of our opponents. Let us also remember that attractive 
targets for reduction such as welfare services only represent about 1 per cent. of 
the “tail.” If we are to make improvements we must concentrate our efforts on 
the larger services. Minor cuts and changes in organization will not produce the 
answer. We will only achieve our aim by extensive research to find new methods 
by which the “ tail” can do its job quicker and with less. 











Fighting— 
Armour or Cavalry 
Infantry 
Artillery 
Miscellaneous 


Total Fighting Arms 
Personnel Services— 


Medical 
Welfare 


Total Personnel Services 
Material— 
Engineers ... + 
Supplies and transport 


Equipment replacement ... 


Repair 2 
Miscellaneous 


Total Material Services 
Headquarters Overheads 
Headquarters 

Signals 
Total Headquarters 
Total “ Teeth ’’... 


Total “‘ Tail” 





(a) 1914 and 1918 figures are extracted from Statistics of the Military Effort of the 
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PERCENTAGE STRENGTHS OF ARMS AND SERVICES OF THE ARMY 
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B.E.F. 1914 1918 Italy, 1944 
7.7 3.3 6.1 
53-9 54-2 29.1 
16.3 15.5 30.1 
0.5 _— — 
78.4 73-0 65.3 
5.3 4.1 3.0 
0.1 0.3 0.5 
5-4 4-4 3-5 
4-9 5-7 5-0 
10.6 9.5 13.4 
0.5 I.I 1.4 
a — 5.0 
0.2 0.7 0.2 
16.2 17.0 25.0 
:.r 1.4 
— 4-5 4.8 
? 5.6 6.2 
78.4 73-0 65.3 
21.6 27.0 34-7 
REFERENCES a 


British Empire during the Great War—H.M. Stationery Office. 


(b) 1944 figures are extracted from Operations of British, Indian and Dominion 
Forces in Italy—British Historical Section Central Mediterranean. 
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POLITICAL WARFARE 
By Sir Ropert H. Bruce Lockuwart, K.C.M.G, 
On Wednesday, 25th January, 1950 


THE Rt. Hon. Lorp VansitTart, P.C., G.C.B., G.C.M.G., M.V.O., 
in the Chair 


THE CHAIRMAN: I have great pleasure in introducing’ to-day Sir Robert Bruce 
Lockhart, who is going to talk to us on “‘ Political Warfare.’ There is nobody in this 
Country who knows more about that subject than he does. It happens that I also have 
seen a little of political warfare ; what I have not seen in the whole of this half-century 
is political peace, and I do not think we are likely to do so. 

The only comment I have to make on political warfare and the conduct of the cold 
war since Sir Robert Bruce Lockhart left his official position is, as some of you may have 
gathered from my writings and speeches, that I think it is being inadequately conducted. 
I always remember that on the occasion of my maiden speech in the House of Lords, the 
preceding speaker had, by one of the few genuine Spoonerisms I have ever heard, referred 
to the ‘“‘ Department of Economic Wherefore.” You will realize with what interest I 
shall, therefore, listen to Sir Robert to-day, as I am sure you will do. 


LECTURE 


HAVE been invited to talk to you to-day on political warfare, or psychological 
| as the Americans call it. The subject is both complicated and contro- 

versial. I therefore propose to confine my remarks to the practical experiences 
of the last war, and I shall explain to you how the Political Warfare Executive came 
into being and what it sought to do. I shall try to estimate its successes and failures 
and, in conclusion, I shall make some reference to the kind of political warfare that 
is being conducted against this Country and, indeed, against all the Western Powers 
in this present period in which we have neither peace nor military war. 


_ My qualifications for this task are slender. As Acting Consul-General in Moscow 
during the 1914-18 War, I ran a Propaganda Bureau for which I received a special 
subsidy of £50 a month for its expenses. It produced quick and unexpected results. 
The Bureau was opened in 1916, and in the Autumn of 1917 the Russias went out 
of the War |! 


In the late war, as British representative with the Provisional Czechoslovak 
Government, I had an indirect connection with propaganda from the beginning. 
Then in July, 1941, I was appointed Deputy Under-Secretary of State in the Foreign 
Office in order to co-ordinate the various organizations engaged in propaganda. 
Six months later I became Director-General of the Political Warfare Executive. 


PROPAGANDA SERVICES 
STRUCTURE 


Let me begin with a few words about the structure and organization of our pro- 
paganda services. Before the War there had been some preliminary planning, and 
the model of the 1914-18 War was adopted ; that is to say, there was a Ministry of 
Information which dealt with all matters of publicity concerning not only Britain 
but also all neutral and Allied Countries. There was a separate department for 
propaganda to enemy and enemy-occupied Countries. This special department was 
secret and was responsible to the Foreign Office. Unfortunately, its headquarters 
were over forty miles from London. This geographical separation was a serious 
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handicap. The department possessed an array of talent, but was too far away 
from the heart of events to establish satisfactory relations with the political and 
military departments which it had to serve, and on which it depended for essential 
information. 

A more serious obstacle was the physical separation from the B.B.C.. The 
department for enemy propaganda had a vague authority over broadcasts in foreign 
languages to enemy and enemy-occupied Countries, but practical experience soon 
showed that control of broadcasting cannot be exercised efficiently unless the con- 
trolling body itself is close to the microphone. Not unnaturally, the European Service 
of the B.B.C. resented interference by a department which was buried in the country. 
I might say here that right up to the end of the War our political warfare activities 
suffered from the intentional vagueness of the Government’s attitude towards the 
B.B.C. If you look up Hansard for the period you will find that, according to Govern- 
ment statements, at one moment the B.B.C. was completely free and that at another 
Mr. Eden and Mr. Bracken were Siamese twins controlling every syllable of the two 
million words that went out weekly to enemy and enemy-occupied Countries! 
Throughout the War both our enemies and our friends abroad regarded the B.B.C. 
as the mouthpiece of the British Government. 


An awkward situation arose when Germany occupied most of Europe. Auto- 
matically, the occupied Countries came under the control of the department for 
enemy propaganda. Inevitably the department preferred to use its own trained 
staff for these new jobs instead of taking over the staffs of the Ministry of Information 
which had previously controlled these Countries. 


With various patchwork modifications this unsatisfactory state of affairs lasted 
antil June, 1941, when Mr. Duff Cooper—then Minister of Information, made a bid 
in the Cabinet for single control of all propaganda. He was defeated because the 
Service Departments refused to give strategic secrets to a department mainly con- 
cerned with publicity. The Cabinet, however, had now to deal with the problem, 
and eventually I was asked to submit a plan for reorganization. I recommended a 
separate department under the Foreign Office with close relations with the Chiefs 
of Staff Organization and with a special junior Minister in charge. Unfortunately, 
a Coalition Government has to maintain a balance between ideal efficiency and political 
expediency. Party considerations cannot be entirely disregarded, and more than 
once a good scheme is spoilt by an unsatisfactory compromise. The Cabinet decided 


to give control to a committee of three Ministers: Mr. Eden as Chairman, Mr.- 


Bracken and Dr. Dalton. A committee of three officials with myself as Chairman 
was to run the new Political Warfare Executive and to report weekly to the three 
Ministers. 

I accepted much against my will, because I could not see how the new scheme 
could work. It did not! I had my rooms in the Foreign Office, the military wing 
under General Dallas Brooks was in Landsdowne House, the European Service of 
the B.B.C. was in Bush House, while the bulk of the propaganda experts remained 
in the country. 

The Committee of officials worked smoothly enough; but in the Ministerial 
Committee friction was constant and sometimes violent. A committee of three is 
two too many; two committees of three are an absurdity. 

In February, 1942, the whole situation changed when Dr. Dalton was appointed 


President of the Board of Trade. Again I urged single ministerial control, but without 
success. We were given a new charter and two Ministers: Mr. Eden for policy and 
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Mr. Bracken for administration. I myself was appointed Director-General. The 
new arrangement was untidy, for in practice it is impossible to separate policy from 
administration. But it was a great improvement and, with some initial creaks, the 
machine worked. 

My main preoccupation was to get everyone into one building. With the military 
wing I moved into Bush House in the same block as the B.B.C. We made a new 
agreement with the Governors of the B.B.C. which gave us full political control over 
our foreign broadcasts. Bringing the propagandists back from the country was more 
difficult, but this, too, was accomplished, and in May, 1945, we at last achieved single 
ministerial control under Mr. Eden. Admittedly it came too late to affect the for- 
tunes of the department. 


THE TASKS 


Now I shall try to tell you about our aims and how we sought to achieve them. 
The two main tasks which we set ourselves and which received official approval were : 


- first, to undermine by overt and covert means the morale of the enemy, and, 


secondly, to sustain and foster the spirit of resistance of our friends in the occupied 
Countries. 


Let me begin with a short definition of political warfare, which may be described 
as the application of propaganda to the needs of total warfare. It seeks by special 
knowledge to anticipate and forestall the intentions of the enemy, to commit him to 
military objectives which appeal to the enemy public but which his forces cannot 
fulfil, to disturb the morale of the enemy public by secret broadcasting stations 
allegedly operated by disaffected enemy subjects inside enemy territory, and, in 
general, to play its part in the various schemes of deception. Described bluntly, its 
main purpose is to soften the way and render easier the task of the armed forces. 


You may say that in this sense political warfare has existed since the dawn of 
history. That is true, but time and science have provided the World with new instru- 
ments and new techniques of propaganda. Without radio and leaflets dropped from 
the air, the occupied Countries would have been almost entirely cut off from all 
contact with the Allies—and, incidentally, this applies with the same force to the 
Countries behind the Iron Curtain to-day. Of new techniques the most valuable, 
perhaps, was the deduction of enemy intentions from enemy propaganda. 


Political warfare is neither an exact science nor a separate art. Your political 
warrior is and always must be the handmaid of official policy and strategy. At the 
same time he must be supple with an instinctive feeling for the element of chance in 
human affairs. He has to take his directions from Ministers and from the Chiefs of 
Staff. He nearly always has to act quickly, to take risks, and sometimes to anticipate 
the approval of Ministers. In overt or what we called white propaganda, he is a 
spokesman of the British Government. In covert or black propaganda he pretends 
to be the enemy, and the fewer people who know about his activities the better. 


The department was organized on a central and regional basis with regional 
directors for the different Countries. The general lines of policy were laid down by 
the central authority. Within this framework considerable latitude was allowed to 
the regional directors who worked closely with the corresponding sections of the 
B.B.C. Under one roof the organization worked with comparative smoothness. 
During the period of separation it was almost unworkable. Indeed, the first two 
years were a period of trial and error, and we were fortunate to be able to improve 
our technique at a time when propaganda was not only ineffective but could have 
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little effect. For, in war at least, one thing is certain—political warfare is no sub- 
stitute for lack of military success. At the best it can help to minimise failure and 
to keep alive the spark of hope in enemy-occupied Countries. Its real opportunity 
comes with the first signs of successful resistance. 

In open propaganda there is one fundamental truth which I think is not always 
understood. The credit that the propagandist enjoys both with the enemy and in 
enemy-occupied territory is in direct proportion to the accuracy of his information. 
In the early stages our propagandists, who were immensely keen, were inclined to 
chance their hand. Like many other people, they were impressed by the legend of 
Goebbels’s wizardry, forgetting that the successes of German propaganda were the 
direct result of the apparent invincibility of the German military machine. In 
extenuation, I must explain that during the period of our military set-backs the pro- 
pagandists were given some official encouragement to go to extremes. 


Altogether the Political Warfare Executive was nui an easy team. Every good 
propagandist has and, I think, must have the qualities of a prima donna. The 
department was composed almost entirely of temporary personnel drawn from every 
walk of life. It had a strong esprit de corps but considerably less knowledge of 
Whitehall under whose restraint it sometimes chafed. From my experience of two 
wars I think it fair to say that the temporary departments suffer from lack of ex- 
perience and excess of zeal and that perhaps the reverse is true of the permanent 
departments. 

ACTIVITIES 


During the first two years. of the War, when we were on the defensive, our 
activities were confined mainly to broadcasting and the dissemination of leaflets. 
Broadcasting in every appropriate language went on by night and by day except 
for the hour or two required for maintenance of the transmitters. Leaflets were 
distributed by the Royal Air Force and by balloons and, long before the end of the 
War, reached a high standard of ingenuity and production. I may say here that in 
North Africa leaflet surrender passes were fired in shells—an idea suggested by a 
young official of the Foreign Office, and achieved good results among the Italians. 
Before D-day the American Army Air Force perfected a leaflet bomb which gave a 
far more accurate area of distribution than the dropping of bundles of leaflets from 
aeroplanes. A special feature of our work was the dissemination of miniature maga- 
zines and newspapers. Before D-day we produced a special daily newspaper in 
German, Nachrichten fuer die Truppe. It was dropped daily over the German forces 
until the end of the War and was, I think, the first newspaper ever delivered solely 
by air. In attractiveness and, I think, in content, our leaflets and miniature news- 
papers were the best propaganda proc“ictions of any Country. I should add that we 
also printed nearly all the American leaflets. 


We had, of course, no say in the compilation of official communiqués, but I 
should like to emphasize the importance to political warfare of their accuracy. In 
war, radio is the quickest means of communication and each side listens in to every 
broadcast of the other no matter in what language it may be delivered. Each, too, 
is eager to pounce on and exploit the other’s errors. Inaccurate claims in official 
communiqués are, therefore, a great handicap to propagandists and not only en- 
courage the enemy but have a depressing effect on pro-Ally elements in enemy- 
occupied Countries. This applies with added force to bombing, where both the enemy 
and the enemy-occupied populations can see the results for themselves and are 
inclined to assume that all official communiqués are inaccurate. 
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I do not want to give the impression that the Allies erred seriously in their 
claims or that they were alone in making mistakes. The greatest propaganda gift 
that we received came from Hitler when on 8th October, 1941, the Voelkischer 
Beobachter came out with huge head-lines: ‘‘ The Great HourhasStruck. The Russian 
Armies are Encircled. The War in the East is Ended.” Every year until the end of 
the War we celebrated this anniversary by reproducing a miniature of the front page 
of the Nazi newspaper and by dropping it in millions of copies over Germany and 
occupied Europe. The moral is that in open propaganda inaccuracy does not pay. 


As far as information was concerned, we were excellently served. We received 
in advance all the necessary strategic and political information. I saw Mr. Eden 
almost daily and, in addition to going before the Chiefs of Staff at regular intervals, 
received invaluable assistance from the Service Departments and, in particular, from 
General Ismay and General Hollis. 


With the beginning of the Allied offensive our work was greatly extended, and 
we had to organize missions abroad. With the entry of the United States into the 
War we established the closest co-operation with the Americans and set up our own 
mission in Washington for political warfare against Japan. 

I shall not deny that this Anglo-American co-operation had some birth-pains, 
for, to start with, the Americans repeated much the same mistakes as we had made, 
including the establishment of two rival propaganda agencies. When these difficulties 
were smoothed out, collaboration again became complicated when combined opera- 
tions began, and General Eisenhower set up his own branch of political warfare iri 
the field. Very wisely, he put all the Anglo-American organizations under one head, 
the arrangement being that the military political warfare branch should conduct 
all operations in the field and accept political guidance from the civil agencies in 
London. Once again geographical separation might have created serious difficulties, 
but General McClure—the American officer in charge of the military political warfare 
branch, was not only fair-minded but essentially tactful. Largely for this reason a 
complicated machine worked reasonably well. The Americans were not only most 
loyal in their co-operation, but also wonderfully helpful in coming to our rescue 
when supplies like paper began torun short. At all times, too, they showed a readiness 
to experiment which I often envied. 


During the last two years of the War most of our work was connected with the 
big military operations. Perhaps it will give you some idea of its nature if I refer 
briefly to our activities in connection with D-day. Our planning began in October, 
1943, and in preparation we initiated the Voice of S.H.A.E.F. on the B.B.C. The 
broadcasts, which had to be approved by S.H.A.E.F., were sent out in French, 
Flemish, Dutch, Danish and Norwegian to enable General Eisenhower to give his 
direct instructions to the civil population on the coast of Western Europe and, 
doubtless, to keep the enemy guessing about his intentions. Five of the six voices 
were British. 


For several weeks before the invasion we kept a staff of translators in purdah 
for the task of translating the official proclamations which had to be sent out on the 
air. Four days before D-day two printing presses, under military guard, produced 
the D-day leaflets. The total came to 32,000,000, the bulk of this huge quantity 
being in French and German. I give you only one example of the speed at which 
we often had to operate. Two days after D-day we received a demand from Divisional 
Commanders at the front for leaflets describing the advantages of surrender. We 
had already anticipated this demand and were able to supply the Air Forces at once. 
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Within twenty-four hours of receiving the demand, 1,500,000 surrender leaflets 
were dropped on front-line targets in Normandy. The speed will seem more remark- 
able when I tell you that every leaflet had to be approved not only by S.H.A.E.F. 
but by the Combined Air Forces. 


I am sorry that I cannot tell you very much about the black side of our work. 
Its operations were various and ingenious and included the dissemination of rumours 
which we called “ whispers.’’ Its activities extended both to enemy and enemy- 
occupied Countries and embraced both broadcasting and the dissemination of litera- 
ture by secret methods. Its work in enemy-occupied Countries entailed close 
co-operation with the secret organizations of the Allied Governments in London, and 
the transmission of secret instructions to resistance groups in occupied Countries. 
Here again we received most valuable help from the Service Departments. 


Altogether we had much to do with and for the Allied Governments. In our 
open propaganda they were given special periods on the B.B.C., although the bulk 
of the time was reserved for the British point of view. The collaboration was friendly 
and profitable. By agreement with the Prime Minister, the Allied Governments had 
to submit their scripts in advance. This precaution was necessary for reasons of 
security and, though doubtless irksome, caused little trouble. Towards the end of 
the War, political complications for which the Russians were to blame caused varying 
difficulties with the unfortunate Poles, with the Greek section of the B.B.C. which 
included Elas sympathizers, and with the Yugoslavs. Relations with the other 
Governments remained excellent to the end. In much of our work we had to rely 
on the services of foreigners. They supplied us not only with talent but with valuable 
ideas. The best team was the French. Known as “ The Three Musketeers,” it was 
led by Jacques Duchesne who was d’Artagnan and consisted of the late Pierre Bourdan, 
M. Schumann, and M. Oberlé. The late M. de Lavalaye—a Belgian Minister and a 
former Davis Cup tennis player, was the originator of the V-campaign and the 
famous V sign. 


I have not mentioned collaboration with our second major Ally—the Soviet 
Union. We strove very hard to obtain it. After months of weary negotiations in 
Moscow, the Russians at last agreed to co-operate over here, but not in the Soviet 
Union, and deputed a diplomat and a General to represent them. We at once ad- 
mitted them to our top Anglo-American Committee. They attended three meetings. 
The General was pleasant and helpful. Then they never came back. They gave no 
notice of this withdrawal. A little later we learned that they had been recalled ‘to 
Moscow. 


ACHIEVEMENT 


Now I must attempt to sum up our achievements. The position which I held 
in the War precludes me from being an unbiased judge. I have no wish to appear 
as a whole-hearted advocate. I regard the modern form of political warfare as a 
necessary evil in war-time and as one of the greatest menaces to our civilization and 
standards of conduct in peace-time. During the War, I was able to watch its effect 
on members of the Political Warfare Executive. I have no hesitation in describing 
it as noxious, and I was often amazed and sometimes amused to see with what unholy 
glee a man of high moral integrity would come to me with some new scheme of 
deception. 

As for our achievements, my views are my own. There is probably no aspect 
of the War on which opinion is so divided. To take the enemy first, our task of under- 
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mining their morale was handicapped from the start by a division which split the 
Country. This was the problem of the so-called ‘“‘ hope clause.” I think it fair to 
say that from our point of view unconditional surrender limited the opportunities 
of the propagandists. It was a formula of which Goebbels made frequent use, and 
towards the end of the War he kept on repeating to his own people: ‘‘ You may not 
like us Nazis, but God help you if we are defeated and you come under the peace 
terms which the Allies intend to inflict on you.” 


The real problem was, were there sufficient good Germans to justify such a 
clause ? On this issue both the House of Commons and the Country were divided. 
During the War, Mr. Eden had to deal with three Parliamentary Committees on 
propaganda to Germany. Two of them considered that the Political Warfare 
Executive line was too soft. The third, of which Commander King-Hall was the 
moving spirit, was strongly in favour of a “ hope clause ’’ and condemned our line 
as much too harsh. At the beginning, at least, some of the Service Chiefs adopted a 
simpler attitude. Why not, they said, follow the King-Hall line for the duration of 
the War and adopt Lord Vansittart’s line for the peace? For better or worse—I 
think for better—Mr. Eden insisted that we should make no promise that the 
Government could not fulfil. This injunction, of course, applied only to our open 
propaganda. 

With very few exceptions the propagandists favoured a ‘‘ hope clause.” The 
difficulty was to find a formula which would conform with official policy. We made 
many attempts, but all of them failed as far as Germany was concerned. We were a 
little more successful with Italy. We printed millions of leaflets to the Italians with 
“honourable capitulation ” in large letters as the caption. It was at once detected 
by Mr. Eden and Mr. Bracken, and I glossed over an awkward contretemps by ex- 
plaining that “ honourable capitulation ’”’ was the Italian for ‘‘ unconditional sur- 
render.” 


The Government, however, was determined to maintain unity and discouraged 
discussion of the hope clause, holding the view that, having adopted the formula of 
“ unconditional surrender,” a retreat from it would be regarded by the Germans as 
a proof of weakness. This desire for unity was the main reason why leaflets were 
not published in this Country. Personally, I had no objection. But Ministers were 
afraid—perhaps rightly—that, if leaflets were published, Members of Parliament 
would not only discuss them acrimoniously but also proceed to write bigger and 
better leaflets and thereby supply Goebbels with some very useful ammunition for 
his own propaganda. Another argument in favour of the Government’s attitude 
was the wrangling among the German emigrés who were split into almost as many 
factions as the Reichstag in pre-Nazi days. 


Be this as it may, the absence of any “‘ hope clause ”’ was a propaganda handicap, 
and it is my considered opinion that our white or open propaganda had little effect 
on the German people. This is also the view of Mr. Wallace Carroll, the American 
expert on political warfare. Our black propaganda did, I think, help to mislead the 
German war machine and gave valuable assistance in spreading confusion. The 
fact, however, remains that in the recent war the Germans continued to fight and 
to prolong a hopeless struggle far beyond the surrender stage of 1918. Of course, 
there were other reasons for this difference. Had the Army been in full control it 
would, doubtless, have sought to preserve itself. In the recent war, however, the 
Nazis held Germany in a ruthless grip, and long before the end we realized that 
Hitler would prefer going down in a despairing twilight to any calculated surrender. 
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Nevertheless, it has to be admitted that political warfare did not noticeably weaken 
German resistance. In all fairness I should add that we received some valuable 
information from anti-Nazi Germans. 


Italy was a much easier target, and here I think our propaganda achieved con- 
siderable success. In North Africa the Italians responded readily to surrender 
propaganda and our Italian director at A.F.H.Q. was publicly congratulated by 
General Eisenhower. Later, when the Allied forces were held up in the Apennines 
our front line propagandists won praise from Field-Marshal Alexander for their work 
behind the German lines. 


THE RESISTANCE MOVEMENT 


I come now to our second task—the maintenance of resistance in the enemy- 
occupied Countries. Here the results varied, but in a war in which our friends in 
those Countries were cut off from all contact with us, radio was of paramount im- 
portance in keeping the oppressed peoples informed of what was happening, and in 
fostering the certainty of ultimate victory. I think it true to say that in all the 
oppressed Countries the B.B.C. was listened to—often in circumstances of extreme 
danger—with an eagerness which it is hard for us to realize. It also enjoyed the 
highest reputation of any radio net-work—aAllied or enemy, for accuracy and truth. 
The increasingly severe penalties which the Germans imposed on listening to the 
B.B.C. are a proof of what I say. Since the War further investigation has confirmed 
these statements. 


In the final summing up results were influenced by geographical distance. In 
Western Europe the underground movements grew progressively in strength, worked 
in close collaboration with the Allies, and co-ordinated their efforts with Anglo- 
American strategy. Physical contacts were well-maintained, and at one time or 
another most of the members of the French Conseil de Résistance visited London. 


In March and April, 1944, the preliminary bomibing essential to the D-day 
landings caused great anxiety to the Government, lest inevitable French losses might 
embitter Anglo-French relations for years to come. I had to report daily to the 
Prime Minister on the reactions of the French people. It was a difficult time. Then 
M. Marin—a former Minister and a leader of the Conseil de Résistance, arrived and 
assured the Foreign Office that France could take it if this time we were really coming. 
In point of fact, the actual bombing was very accurate, and French losses were less 


than a tenth of the estimates of the Ministry of Home Security. General Eisenhower - 


has borne official testimony to the part played by the underground movement in 
France at the time of the invasion of Normandy. I do not suggest for one moment 
that the Political Warfare Executive was a major factor in this achievement. The 
chief credit belongs to the underground itself and to other British organizations. 
But political warfare played a useful role, and its successes on the western sea-board 
were considerable. 

Secret communications with the underground in Czechoslovakia were excellent 
until the assassination of Heydrich. The punitive measures which followed were 
severe. Quite apart from the destruction of Lidice, the Germans, by throwing a 
wide net, were able to break up the cells of the underground. Both communications 
with London and the morale of the Czech people suffered. 

For different reasons there was a similar break in our work with Poland where 
resistance had been very active. As soon as Stalingrad was relieved, the Russians, 
now confident of ultimate victory, began to go their own way, to move forward their 
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own Polish pawns, and to create their own Communist Polish Government. With 
the eclipse of the London Poles and the occupation of Poland by the Soviet forces 
our political warfare to Poland came to an end. Axiomatically, it would have had 
to be directed against the Soviet Union. In this connection I can say that during 
the heroic Siege of Warsaw, while we were allowed to give every encouragement 
to the Poles, we were not permitted to make any criticism of the Russians. 


The Balkans present a more complicated picture. In the early years of the 
War when we were struggling desperately for our existence, it was the policy of the 
Government to arm and support any and every group, whatever its political standing, 
that was prepared to resist the Germans. It is obviously a dangerous long-term 
investment which can be justified only by the desperate need of a quick dividend. 


Hungary, Roumania and Bulgaria were unfertile fields from the start and became 
sterile when the Soviet Union was forced into the War. In all three Countries fear 
of Russia was as strong as dislike of Germany. 


Yugoslavia and Greece were the only Balkan Countries to which the Allies had 
access, and here we gave arms and support to rival factions who were engaged in 
civil war long before the War was ended. It cannot be denied that these arms were 
used by Yugoslav against Yugoslav and by Greek against Greek as well as against 
Germans. In the end the geographical proximity of the Soviet armies was the decisive 
factor. What is not clear is to what extent, if any, did we reap a short-term benefit 
from the policy, apart from the initial Yugoslav coup d'état which, it is claimed, 
delayed the German attack on the Soviet Union. 


In this maze of confused conflict the propagandists did their best to follow the 
various courses prescribed to them. We received some curious suggestions. One, 
I remember, was that we should tell the Roumanians in our Roumanian broadcasts 
that the Germans had decided to give Transylvania to the Hungarians, and that in 
our Hungarian broadcasts we should say that Germany had decided to give Transyl- 
vania to the Roumanians. This ingenious scheme did not take into consideration 
not only that in Transylvania a considerable number of people spoke both Hungarian 
and Roumanian, but also that Goebbels was always waiting for mistakes like this in 
order to point out the moral delinquencies and inconsistencies of hypocritical Albion. 


I cannot say that the results in the Balkans were very satisfactory. And here 
again I must plead that political warfare is and always must be the handmaid of 
official policy. It is the duty and function of the propagandist to use his ingenuity, 
skill and special knowledge for the propaganda exploitation of official policy. It is 
equally his duty and function to keep his output of open propaganda within the 
framework of official policy and to ensure that he makes no divergence from it which 
may commit or embarrass the Government. 


By the end of the War the organization had become reasonably efficient and had 
justified its existence. It had certainly learned a great deal. When all was over, the 
Political Warfare Executive went into liquidation, although most of the senior staff 
would have liked to stay on. I myself was eager that a nucleus should be preserved. 
But with the change-over from war to what was expected to be peace, political warfare 
was regarded as a contradiction in terms. Some members of the Political Warfare 
Executive found billets in the various information services of the Government, but 
the best talent went out. 
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THE COLD WAR 


Now I should like to make some observations on the place of political warfare 
in our life to-day. My remarks must perforce be of a general nature, but I assume 
that political warfare justified itself sufficiently during the War to be included in 
the general scheme of our defences. It is neither within my province nor indeed 
within my competence to discuss what kind of organization has been or should be 
set up. Obviously—for it was one of the lessons of the War—any political warfare 
organization must work very closely with and be subordinate to the Foreign Office 
and the Chiefs of Staff. To-day I can merely express a heartfelt hope that it will 
have one boss and never again come under the control of divided authority or a 
committee, let alone three Ministers and two committees. 


I also assume that, as political warfare is being conducted daily against us in 
every part of the World with great violence and cynical disregard for the truth, we 
are doing something to counteract this form of attack which is, indeed, the principal 
weapon of the cold war. This political warfare is being waged in every language. 
Quite apart from virulent personal abuse of all our leading men, no opportunity is 
lost of denouncing the Anglo-Americans as warmongers who are preparing a new war 
and of exalting the Soviet Union as the only state which can give peace to the World. 
Britain is described daily as a bankrupt Country which has lost its power and its 
Empire and is facing certain revolution. The Prime Minister and his colleagues, 
especially Mr. Bevin, are denounced as lackeys of capitalism who allow the employers 
to make huge profits while the workers starve on low wages. Every effort is made to 
drive a wedge between the British and the Americans, and caricatures, which lack 
nothing in coarseness, show a mangy and emaciated lion being carried away by an 
American eagle with dollars streaming from its tail. The whole technique is based on 
Lenin’s tactics which postulate that military operations must be delayed until the 
morale of the enemy has been so reduced that the final blow can be delivered 
quickly and decisively. 


Millions of words go out weekly on the air and in print to spread this story, 
to sap morale, to win new converts, and to impress on everyone not only the peace- 
loving nature of Communism but also the overwhelming might of the Soviet Union. 
Nor is this propaganda confined to a quasi-independent organization like the Comin- 
form. It streams from the very top. It is greatly aided by hot words from the lips 


of high Soviet officials. In Paris last year M. Vyshinsky announced publicly that the - 


Soviet Union was the only Country that genuinely wanted peace, the only Country 
that never interfered in the internal affairs of other nations, the only Country that 
stood for the liberty and national sovereignty of small nations. At the opening of 
the last session of U.N.O. a Soviet broadcaster introduced almost the same phrase 
into his talk. The satellite Countries follow the Soviet lead with the obedience of 
fear. ; 


You may say that statements like these, made at a time when the Soviet Union 
and its satellites were interfering in every way short of military warfare in the 
internal affairs of Yugoslavia, can convince no one. I agree that this propaganda is 
sometimes inept and frequently contradictory, but its volume is immense, and like 
Goebbels’ propaganda during the years when the German armies seemed invincible, 
it derives its strength and its influence from the physical force behind it and also, 
we must admit, from the vague feeling which exists in many Countries and is of 
course fostered by the propaganda, that the Soviet Union is on the side of the workers. 
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The European Service of the B.B.C. does its best to repel these attacks and rebut 
these untruths, and certainly in the last year or two it has greatly increased the vigour 
of its foreign broadcasts. But we must understand—and this is the point which I 
wish to make—-that in a so-called peace-time the democracies are heavily handicapped 
in their conduct of propaganda warfare as compared with war-time. I have already 
emphasized that political warfare is and always must be the handmaid of policy. 
It therefore gains from an effective policy or suffers from the absence of one. But 
in wartime, quite apart from.foreign policy, there are planned operations with fixed 
dates for their commencement. It is comparatively easy for political warfare to 
work to these dates, and the results are satisfactory, especially if the operations are 
successful. Indeed, I must say with gratitude that during the War—or at any 
rate by the end of it—the most enthusiastic support we received was from the 
younger senior officers of the three Services. 


Now in peace-time, or so-called peace-time, there is no time-table. I shall not 
say that there is no policy, but there is certainly no fixed date for the fulfilment of 
policy. Moreover, the Government’s policy in peace-time—again as distinct from 
war-time—is freely criticized not only by the politicians, including members of the 
Labour Party, but also by the Press and by the public. The impression of unity is 
lost, and the adversary is presented with exactly the type of criticism which he needs 
in order to give a semblance of truth to his own political warfare. Not that he has 
any scruples about misquoting. Recently Mr. Churchill sent a letter to ex-King 
Leopold. It was published, and in the Soviet and satellite broadcasts it was said 
that the warmonger Churchill had written a letter to enlist the sympathies of the 
Belgian people for the ex-King. As you will remember, this was far from being the 
purport of Mr. Churchill's letter. 


Again, quite apart from difficulties at home, it is by no means easy to-day to 
obtain accurate information about what is happening in the totalitarian Countries— 
harder, I think, than in war-time. In this respect the contrast between Eastern and 
Western methods is startling. The totalitarian diplomats in the West, or in this 
Country at least, are free to go where they like, to buy what books they like and to 
talk to whom they like. They have their own Press Agency, still, as far as I know, 
protected by the mantle of diplomatic privilege. Moreover, British sympathizers 
are invited, not so much to the Soviet Union perhaps, but very freely to the satellite 
Countries, and are given a joy-ride at the local government’s expense. So the totalitar- 
ian not only enjoys unimpeded access to information in this Country, but feeds his 
own special brand of propaganda to the Englishman who is willing to receive it. 


Our diplomats in the totalitarian states have none of these privileges. Indeed, 
they are almost completely isolated from all contact with the people. Their move- 
ments are not only watched but circumscribed. They live, in fact, in a diplomatic 
ghetto. Totalitarian control has increased greatly in severity since the War, and 
to-day the Western diplomat is prevented from carrying out even the most minor 
of his normal functions and is, indeed, fortunate if he survives his term of service 
without being accused of espionage or sabotage. As for the Western journalist, his 
day is now as good as over, and in all the totalitarian Countries British journalism 
is virtually unrepresented except by a few sympathizers with the régime. 


These are very serious disadvantages, but I do not believe that we can remedy 
them by imitating the methods of the totalitarians. I do not belittle the dangers 
of totalitarian propaganda, but I think that we can easily exaggerate the potency 
of all propaganda and political warfare. It is certainly no remedy for national weak- 
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ness. Indeed, I would say that during early stages of the last war our propaganda 
suffered severely from the extravagant claims made for it by the propagandists 
themselves and by other enthusiasts. Certainly nothing irritated and angered our 
troops more than to hear the Germans denounced as lacking in morale and disaffected 
against Nazi-ism at a time when the tide of success was running strongly in Germany’s 
favour and our own forces were struggling to hold their own. This kind of excess 
made many enemies for us, and we never really overcame Air Marshal Harris's 
initial objection to dropping “‘ bumph instead of bombs.”’ 

The limitations which are imposed on political warfare in time of war apply 
with still greater stringency to peace-time and to the cold war. Nevertheless, political 
warfare has to-day much the same tasks as it had in war-time. These tasks are to 
contradict the lies that are told about us, to project the British and human way of 
life, and to keep alive the spark of hope in the hearts of our friends in the totalitarian 
or, to be frank, the oppressed Countries. 

We have certain advantages. All Europe or nearly all Europe wants us to be 
strong, and when I say “ nearly all Europe ” I include many people behind the Iron 
Curtain. We hear much about Fifth Columns in the West, and I do not deny their 
danger. But personally I am confident that there are more numerous pro-Western 
Fifth Columns behind the Iron Curtain. They may be powerless just now, but if 
trouble were to come, which God forbid, they would be helpful. My American war- 
colleague, Mr. Wallace Carroll, has recently published an article on this subject and, 
although I have not read it yet, I see from the American reviews that he has developed 
his argument with great cogency. 

There are certain defects in our own system which I think we can correct. I 
am always amazed and perplexed that so little of what the totalitarians are saying 
about this Country ever finds its way into the British Press. I know that our news- 
papers are short of newsprint and that they have to cater for a public which is natur- 
ally and inevitably concerned with our own internal difficulties. Nevertheless, I 
feel strongly that, if the public knew more about the insults and abuse which are 
hurled against us daily, the effect would be beneficial. 

Again, on the principle that one must know one’s adversary, I think that we 
all should know more about Communism and converts to Communism than we do. 
This knowledge has a bearing on our own way of life, for in all Countries there are 
many who care more for bread than for freedom, and it is our task, as Stephen 


Spender—an ex-Communist, has written recently, to see that they have more bread - 


in order that they may care more for freedom. In this connection I should like to 
recommend to you a book which has just been published. Its title is The God That 
Failed, and it contains a series of studies in which six ex-Communists and fellow- 
travellers of international fame explain why they were drawn to Communism and 
why they have rejected it. They include in their number André Gide, Ignazio 
Silone, Arthur Koestlerand Stephen Spender. The reasons for their disillusionment 
are almost identical. A visit or several] visits to the Soviet Union convinced them 
that the gap between their vision of an ideal and the brutal reality of the Communist 
dictatorship was too much for their conscience. They found not only complete 
absence of liberty, but also immense inequalities of luxury and poverty and with 
increasing oppression a visible waning of faith. 


CONCLUSION 


My last recommendation is the essence of the whole problem. What is most 
needed to give effect to our counter-propaganda is a firm, strong and restored Britain. 
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In a situation in which, while war may be improbable, peace in our sense of the word 
seems almost impossible, this is a far greater asset to our broadcasters and information 
services than any ingenuity of mind or of technique. 

In the final resort this means not only an economic, but, above all, a spiritual 
revival of our people. For in the World of conflicting ideologies in which we live 
to-day there are only two faiths: the one wholly materialistic and therefore repug- 
nant ; the other spiritual, still groping perhaps, but invincible if it persists, as I am 
convinced it will, in holding us fast to first principles which, far more than any 
expediency, have always served us best. 

DISCUSSION 

Lrzut.-GENERAL SIR GIFFARD MARTEL: We have just listened to a very interesting 
lecture in which a great many important points were put before us, but I cannot 
help feeling that there is nothing tangible in what we are doing to-day to help us out of 
our troubles and difficulties. I should like to give an example of the sort of thing which 
a great many of us have been thinking and talking about for some years, and which we 
think could be done. 

The object would be to free Europe of the Communist stranglehold behind the Iron 
Curtain. I believe that could be done by political warfare, and a great many of us who 
know the Russians well believe that it would be quite possible to do it on these lines. The 
first thing to do would be to have a headquarters and to make plans. Those plans would 
be to prepare to raise national resistance movements in Poland and in Eastern Germany, 
where they hate the sight of the Russians, The same applies to other places. 

It would also be necessary to make plans to stop communications by land and sea, 
which would make it almost impossible for the Russians to continue in those parts of 
Europe. 

When the plans had been made, there would be an approach diplomatically, and very 
strongly, to Russia, in which Russia would be told, ‘‘ We just cannot stick you being here 
any longer. We have tried to work with you, but it is impossible, and you must pull out 
of Europe.”” We would say that diplomatically in order to let them do some face-saving— 
and the Russians have already been doing so, saying that they would clear out of Ger- 
many on their own terms, but they know that we would not accept them. We should 
show them the plans and say, “‘ Here are our plans, study them, keep them, if you like ; 
that is what Europe is going to do if you do not clear out.’’ I believe they would withdraw 
rather than face this. 

Why not assume the offensive ? Why remain forever on the defensive ? To-day the 
Russians are gaining. They are making us keep troops in Malaya, and so on. Why not 
assume the offensive and do something to get our own back? I do not believe that we 
shall ever get success until we do so. 

Tue Lecrurer: I think that is a difficult question for me to answer. It really 
involves a matter of the highest policy ; it involves discussion by the Government, the 
Cabinet, and the Chiefs of Staff; whereas I have been talking only about a very small 
department with very limited powers. I would say that, unless the matter is dealt with 
on the highest level and unless some clear-cut policy is laid down, what political warfare 
did in the War and what it can do now is, in fact, very limited. 

I think that people would be quite surprised to see what kind of broadcasts do go 
out in the foreign languages sometimes. They are much stronger than perhaps you think 
they are. But I agree that by themselves they do not achieve very much. Perhaps Lord 
Vansittart would like to say something about that. 

Str ANDREW McCuLLocH: How far does the Lecturer consider that the failure of 
the French to come up to expectations early in the War was due to political propaganda 
by Hitler’s Government ? 

THE LEcTURER: I would say that it was due a great deal, not to propaganda by 
Hitler’s Government, but to Communist propaganda—partly because France had to 
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bear the brunt of tremendous losses in the 1914-18 War and had never recovered from 
them and was thus open to Communist propaganda. I would say that it had a very 
considerable effect on the morale of the French people. 

BRIGADIER G. F. H. Atms: Why was so little made about the Hess affair during 
the War? When he escaped to this Country he gave us a good chance, but we did not 
seem to make much of it. 

THe LEcTURER: That, again, is a matter of high policy. I agree with you. I do 
not know why more was not made of it. It caused intense suspicions in the minds of the 
Russians, which were only finally dissolved in about 1943. I remember that when 
Svernik—the present President of the Soviet Union, came over here and came to lunch 
with Mr. Eden, the first question that he raised was the question of Hess. Mr. Eden then 
offered to give the Russians the dossier, which in due course they received. Why we kept 
silent so long about it, I cannot say. 

Major-GENnERAL G. M. Linpsay: Quite apart from the larger aspect that General 
Martel has put forward (he and I are in pretty good agreement on that matter), there 
was one thing that the Lecturer said which I think is most important. It is that we should 
set up something in this Country to teach our own people what this Soviet Communist 
propaganda really means. I can assure you, from things I hear from all over the place, 
that it is making a great deal of headway. People think that just because the Com- 
munists do not win a few municipal elections or get their adherents into Parliament, 
they are not making headway in this Country. They are, and their marvellous world- 
wide organization has its tentacles everywhere, with its Trainer Agents in every branch 
of Industry, and at all levels. Therefore we must set up some organization that will train 
people to counter the work of the Communist, and we must take the offensive against 
them. I know that Lord Vansittart has that in mind, because of a certain organization 
to which both he and I belong. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : In view of the reference to me, perhaps the Lecturer will forgive 
me if I answer this question. I agree very much with the last speaker and also with the 
suggestion that sometimes we should take the initiative. I dare say that some of you 
are aware that on several occasions in the House of Lords I have urged that we should 
take the initiative by kicking out some of the undesirable so-called diplomatists in this 
Country, instead of always waiting for ours to be kicked out first. 


THE CHAIRMAN 

In the absence of any further questions, it becomes my duty to sum up. I find the 
task extremely difficult, because I think that almost everything that could be said here 
on the subject of political warfare was covered in Sir Robert’s address. 

There is only one point I should like to pick out, and that was the point he made 
about the necessity of having a coherent policy in these matters. That is, I think, what 
we lack now, because I personally find it hard to reconcile, for instance, Mr. Bevin’s 
recent journey to Colombo, which was designed to fight against Communism, with the 
letter I saw in The Times yesterday giving us to understand that the B.B.C. are going to 
allocate broadcasting time to the Communists for electioneering purposes. That, of 
course, is going in absolutely opposite ways. It must have a very confusing effect abroad. 
For that matter, the recognition of Communist China also came very oddly at a time when 
the Foreign Secretary went to the Colombo Conference. In all these matters, therefore, 
I think we need a coherent policy, but we have not yet got it. 

I should like to thank Sir Robert very warmly—and I am sure I speak for you in 
so doing—for the most interesting address he has given us to-day. It was a complete 
history of the art of propaganda and it contained also some useful suggestions for the 
future. I am sure you will all join with me in giving Sir Robert a hearty vote of thanks. 
(Applause.) 

ApsrraL Sir RHopErRIcK McGricor: Before we part, I ask you to join with me in 
thanking Lord Vansittart for taking the Chair this afternoon. We very much appreciate 
it. (Applause.) 
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THE BRITISH MILITARY MISSION IN HUNGARY 
By Major-GENERAL O. P. Epccumse, C.B., C.B.E., M.C. 
On Wednesday, 7th December, 1949 


LreuT.-GENERAL SIR GERALD TEMPLER, K.B.E., C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., in 
the Chair 


THE CHAIRMAN : I am very glad to welcome General Edgcumbe here this afternoon 
to talk to us on Hungary. He was, as you know, the British Commissioner on the Allied 
Control Commission for Hungary throughout the whole period of the Armistice, from 
1945 until late in 1947, and as such he was the reluctant witness of the whole of the 
Soviet-inspired machinery for the imposition of Communism upon an unwilling but 
powerless people. He is, therefore, particularly well qualified to speak not only on 
Hungary, but also on the methods used by the Communist minority to flout the will of 
the Hungarian people. 

Hungary, in common with Roumania, has a particular interest for us in these days, 
since both Countries are geographically the two direct satellites through which Russia 
links up with her newly-found sparring partner, Yugoslavia. Furthermore, those are 
the two satellite Countries in which, by the existing Treaty rights, Russia is allowed 
under the Treaties to maintain troops, supposedly for the purpose of guarding her com- 
munications with Austria, and any Russian aggression on Yugoslavia would therefore 
involve the use of both those Countries for the prior building up of both land and air 
forces. Therefore, the more background knowledge we have about Hungary the better ; 
and there is no one better placed to give us that knowledge than General Edgcumbe. 


LECTURE 


SHALL try to give you a brief account of what happened during the period 
of nearly three years when I was the British representative on the Allied Control 
Commission in Hungary. First, let me explain to you what the set-up was. 


The Control Commission consisted of Russian, American and British elements, 
and it had been agreed by the three governments that the Russians should provide 
the Chairman and the main staff. The Chairman throughout the whole period was 
Marshal of the Soviet Union Voroshilov who, as all of you probably know, is one of 
the oldest of the Communist leaders. He is an old friend of Stalin, and he started 
being a revolutionary in his very early boyhood. He had a deputy—General Sviridov, 
who is now the Russian Commissioner in Vienna, so presumably they thought he 
did his job quite well in Hungary. Another Russian of some note was the political 
adviser to Marshal Voroshilov—Mr. Pushkin, who is now one of the chief Russian 
political advisers in Eastern Germany. So presumably he also is considered to have 
done well in Hungary. 


For the Americans there were two Generals succeeding one another, Major- 
General William S. Key and Brigadier-General George H. Weems, both of whom were 
grand fellows. I could not have had better co-operation from anybody. 


My Mission—known as the British Military Mission, provided the British 
element of the Control Commission. There was a British Political Mission affiliated 
to my Mission, but they were quite separate. They were provided by the Foreign 
Office. I had two political advisers—heads of the Political Mission, during the 
period. The first was Sir Alvary Gascoigne, who is now our political representative 
in Japan; and he was succeeded by Sir Knox Helm, who is now our Minister in 
Tel Aviv. I should like to say at this point that I could not have had better co- 
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operation in any way than that which existed between our Military Mission and the 
Political Mission. We really worked as a team. 


You will appreciate that most of the instructions as to what I was to do and the 
attitude I was to take came from the Foreign Office, and I was more or less only 
administered by the War Office. Instructions came from the Foreign Office to the 
Political Adviser and then on to me. 


In the Military Mission we had various sections—a military section, small naval 
and air force sections, together with economic and financial sections. The Russian 
and American elements of the Control Commission had their equivalent sections. 


One small point of interest is that my Political Adviser was not actually part 
of the Allied Control Commission, which was convenient in one way. Before we 
went to Hungary, it was agreed between London, Washington and Moscow that 
there should be “ statutes ”’ for the Control Commission which set out the organiza- 
tion and rules of procedure. These statutes laid down that the Russians should 
provide the Chairman, the Deputy-Chairman and the main staff, and amongst other 
things that all communications between the Hungarian Government and the British 
or the American elements of the Commission had to pass through the Russian Chair- 
man. Of course, that would have been reasonable, if our Allies had been reasonable ; 
but you can see that it was obviously a thing that could cause difficulties. On the 
other hand, my Political Adviser was able to go and talk as much as he liked with 
any Hungarian official and was not tied by any rules. He could go to see the Prime 
Minister or any other Minister, or anyone else he wanted to see, without letting the 
Russians know. That was accepted by the Russians, and they did not raise any 
objection. 


HUNGARY 


Before telling you the tale of what happened, may I say a few words about the 
background of Hungary? I must admit that, when I got orders to go to Hungary, 
I had to get a map and look at it, because I had never been there and was not quite 
clear where the frontiers were. As you will see from a map, Hungary is literally 
the heart of Eastern Europe. Czechoslovakia is directly to the North, and to the 
West is Austria, with Vienna only just across the border. To the South is Yugo- 
slavia, with Belgrade not very far across the frontier. To the East there is Roumania, 
and what is now a very important factor—and many people do not realize it—is 
that to the North-East there is a frontier adjoining the Soviet Union. That used 
not to be so before the War, but the Russians took over what was called Sub- 
Carpathian Ruthenia and thereby got this frontier directly with the Hungarians. 
The Danube flows practically from North to South, cutting Hungary nearly in half, 
and passes through Budapest, the capital. Westwards, towards Vienna, there is 
hilly country which is very beautiful ; and East of the Danube there is a plain which 
extends to the frontier with Roumania and is one of the most fertile in the World. 
There is one large expanse of inland water—Lake Balaton, about sixty miles South 
of Budapest. 


The Hungarians do not like being told that they are in the Balkans, but they 
are part of the Balkans. Their language is Magyar, and it is interesting to note 
that it is completely different from any other language. I believe it has a slight 
affinity, grammatically, to Finnish, but really it is a language entirely of its own. It 
is not Latin, it is not Slav, and to my ear it is very definitely an unpleasing language 
and difficult to learn. 
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The Hungarians are very cultured. I expect that many of you know some- 
thing of their art and their music. Their music is not only what you hear in restaur- 
ants, but exists everywhere. There is no doubt that Hungarians of all classes have 
a very definite charm, and I think I was fortunate in being sent to Hungary instead 
of going to Roumania or Bulgaria, where there were also Control Commissions, as 
although we had plenty of difficulties, there was so much of great interest, and we 
met many people who were definitely very pleasant. 


As regards religion, nearly 70 per cent. of the population are Roman Catholics 
and about 30 per cent. Protestant Calvinists. Before the War, there were some 
500,000 German settlers in Hungary, called Swabians. During the period of the 
Armistice, a large number of these were expelled from Hungary into the American 
Zone of Germany, as a result of the agreement made at Yalta whereby the Hungarians 
were allowed to get rid of any of their German population which they did not want. 


Budapest is really the only big city. The population of Hungary is about nine 
million, of which one and a quarter million live in Budapest. The Danube is con- 
siderably broader than the Thames; a very lovely river, although I must say that 
I very seldom saw the blue Danube that one hears so much about. The climate is 
beautiful ; we wore drill all the Summer, when it is very hot. The Winter is very 
cold, with a good deal of snow. 

Agriculture is, of course, a very important part of the Hungarian economy. 
They grow wonderful fruit and vines, and breed a great number of poultry. You 
may have noticed in The Times to-day that there is a picture showing some of the 
6,000 tons of turkey, geese and poultry coming to this Country for Christmas. They 
cultivate large crops of sun-flowers, from which they get oil. They also grow rice. 
Quite large quantities of fish are obtained out of the Danube and from Lake Balaton, 
which is one of the biggest inland waters in Europe. On the whole, their food situa- 
tion throughout the time we were there—and I presume now—was not too bad. 
There certainly were many people short of food, but taking the situation by and large, 
it was astonishing how people of all classes managed to get in food from farms out 
in the country. The display of food at official functions was amazing. It has been 
said of the Hungarian, *‘ Give him a load of hay to eat, and he will still be hungry ! ” 

Before the War there was a considerable growth of industries of all types, chiefly 
around Budapest. There are oilfields, South of Budapest, which were American- 
owned, and they have their own coal, though it is of poor quality. There are some 
of the best mines for bauxite for aluminium in the World. The pre-War British 
interests in Hungary were considerable : Coates with a big cotton factory; a Shell 
oil refinery ; Dunlops with a big rubber concern; and a Unilever factory making 
oil from the sunflowers, and from the oil margarine, soap, etc. Many of those British 
interests are being, or have been, nationalized ; I do not know what has happened 
about the compensation. You may have read in the newspapers that from time to 
time recently there have been arrests of British and American business men on various 
pretexts, and one of my late staff—Sanders, who on demobilization from the Army 
went back there as a business representative, was recently arrested. I am afraid he 
must be having a very unpleasant time.* 

As regards the land, the position was very feudal before the War; the land 
throughout the Country being owned by a very small minority. There were certainly 





? After a trial which was a mockery of justice, Mr. Edgar Sanders was sentenced on 
21st February, 1950, by a Hungarian Court to 13 years imprisonment on charges of 
espionage and sabotage.—EbITor. 
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some good landowners, but there was a large number of very indifferent ones whose 
only idea was to get as much as they could out of their land, without worrying about 
their labourers and employees, and to have a good time either in Budapest or further 
afield, in Vienna, Paris, and so on. Of course, that situation, with the very low 
standard of living of agricultural workers, etc., made the Country ripe for Commun- 
ism. On the other hand, one must remember that there is a very strong national 
spirit amongst all classes in Hungary. This national spirit, of course, goes against 
Communism. Furthermore, all classes give the impression of being tremendously 
individualistic and that, coupled with the fact that a very large majority of them 
were—and I expect still are—very religious Roman Catholics, means that it is difficult 
to Communize them. 


Let me say a word about the position in Hungary before the rg14—18 War. It 
was then a very much larger Country forming, as you will remember, part of the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire. The frontier went down to the Adriatic and well into 
what is now Roumania, including a large portion of Transylvania. It embraced 
part of present-day Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia. As a result of that War, the 
Hungarians lost about two-thirds of their Country, and naturally there was a strong 
feeling with considerable propaganda that they should get back territory which 
would restore the former boundaries. This gave many of them a leaning towards 
Hitler and the Germans, before the War started in 1939. 


You may remember Admiral Horthy, who was then Regent of Hungary. There 
is a story of somebody who was asking about Hungary before the War. He said 
to a Hungarian, “‘ You describe yourselves as the Kingdom of Hungary, and I see 
the crown everywhere. Who is your king: ’’ The reply was, “‘ We have not got a 
king ; we have a regent,” to which the questioner said, “‘ Who is your regent ? ” 
The reply was, “‘ He is Admiral Horthy.” “i suppose,’’ the questioner then asked, 
“ you have a very fine navy?” “ Oh, no, we have none at all.” A reply which left 
the questioner thinking it was a rather strange Country. 


THE 1939-45 WAR 
Hitler’s policy in 1939 was to encourage the Hungarians to come into the War 


willingly on his side, and to that end, in 1940, he made what was called the Vienna . 


Award, which transferred trom Roumania to Hungary a part of Transylvania. But 


the Hungarians were not anxious to fight, and it was not until 1941, when Russia _ 


was invaded—and the Hungarians were always very frightened of the Russians— 
that they were persuaded to declare war on her. It is an interesting sidelight that 
on the declaration of war on Russia, the Prime Minister at that time—Count Teleki, 
a far-seeing statesman of liberal views, committed suicide. He foresaw that the 
future would be grim for Hungary, and he could not stand it, so he killed himself. 
Until 1944, the Hungarians kept out of any fighting as much as they could, though 
they were forced to send a certain number of troops into Russia, and they had some 
at Stalingrad. 

Throughout that period Admiral Horthy continued to rule Hungary, and in 
October, 1944, when he saw that things were going badly for the Germans, he made 
an attempt at putting out some peace feelers, sending an emissary to Allied Head- 
quarters, Italy, with the idea of seeing whether an armistice could be arranged. 
It was at that point that I came into the picture, and I was ordered to form a Mission 
ready to go to Hungary as soon as an armistice was declared. That was at the end 
of October, 1944. Actually, Horthy’s peace feelers came to nothing, because they 
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leaked out, and a man called Szalazi, who was violently pro-Nazi, managed to organize 
all the pro-Hitler elements and there was a revolution. Horthy fled and Szalazi, 
who has since been hanged by the Hungarians, succeeded in forming a government 
with the Nylas (the Hungarian equivalent of the Nazis), and they continued to 
fight as allies of Hitler. 

By January, 1945, the Russians had advanced well into Hungary, and on 2oth 
January, 1945, an armistice was signed and the Allied Control Commission was 
set up, not in Budapest, because there was stil] fighting there, but on the eastern 
frontier, at Debrecen. 


THE ALLIED CONTROL COMMISSION 


Our Mission and the American Mission were flown from Italy to Hungary. The 
weather was difficult and we had several delays, but eventually we reached Debrecen 
on 23rd February, 1945. The 23rd February is Red Army day. It was a long flight 
from Italy, as we did not fly on a direct route because of the risk of being shot down 
by Germans over Yugoslavia ; we flew well down South, and it was late in the evening 
by the time we had found out where we were going to live and so on, and we were 
rather fatigued. Just when I was congratulating myself that I had quite a comfort- 
able bedroom, surprisingly with hot water, a smart Russian officer arrived and said, 
“ Marshal Voroshilov sends his compliments and hopes that you and all your officers 
will come at 7 o’clock for the Red Army day reception.” I would have preferred 
to have gone straight to bed, but of course we all went. The Russians were very 
helpful and sent cars for us, as we only had a couple of jeeps, flown with us from 
Italy. 

That was my first experience of a Russian party. Incidentally, it served a very 
useful purpose as, in addition to meeting the Russians, I was able to meet the chief 
Hungarians of the Provisional Government, and I had my first meeting with General 
Key and his American Mission, who had just arrived. There were many Russians 
including Generals from nearly every front, who had come out of courtesy to Marshal 
Voroshilov. The party was at a fairly big hotel in Debrecen—and it was some 
party! We seemed to have several different dinners or suppers, with intervals of 
excellent Russian singing and dancing. There were prodigious quantities of caviare 
and vodka. Fortunately, I had been told that the great thing to do when you drink 
vodka is not to mix it with other drinks, and to eat as much as you can; and so 
I ate a great deal of bread and caviare whilst drinking the many glasses of vodka 
which were pressed on me. The result was quite successful as I was able to make 
two or three speeches during the various toasts and my staff assured me that I was 
quite coherent! The party went on until three in the morning, and then we had 
not the slightest idea where our billets were, but we all somehow found our way 
safely to bed. 


That was our introduction to the Russians and Hungarians. 


COMMUNIST CONTROL 


I will now tell you briefly how the Hungarian Communist Party managed to 
gain complete control. By March, 1945, Hungary had been cleared of Germans and 
Russian troops had occupied the whole Country. I want to stress this point, because 
it is the key to the situation. Hungary was occupied entirely by the Soviet Army. 
We had representatives and the Americans had representatives on the Allied Control 
Commission, but in every town and village throughout the whole of Hungary there 
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were representatives of the Soviet Army, and there was a very large number of Soviet 
troops, so that the whole Country was completely under the thumb of the Red Army. 
That was the case throughout the whole of the three years we were there. 


Furthermore, the Russians very usefully, tor their own purpose, arranged that 
the Occupation Forces were nothing whatsoever to do with the Allied Control Com- 
mission. They were commanded quite separately, and it was all very cleverly 
arranged. For security reasons, they would not tell us any details of their organiza- 
tion, and on many occasions when we raised questions as to what was happening in 
various parts of Hungary, why this or why that was happening, we invariably got 
the same answer, “ It is for the security of the Occupation Forces and is nothing to 
do with the Control Commission.”” The Americans and ourselves were completely 
up against that situation, and it is one of the reasons why the Communists are in 
control to-day. 

We moved from Debrecen to Budapest in April, 1945, and found that the city 
had been very badly damaged. There had been a siege of about six weeks, with 
fighting right through Budapest, and there was hardly a house that had not been 
touched. Buda suffered a great deal more than Pest, many of the old buildings 
being completely shattered. The Royal Palace in Buda* was almost a ruin. Pest, 
East of the Danube, had suffered considerably, but they were able to repair most 
of the damage, and now one would probably hardly notice that there had been any. 
Fortunately for them, the city was not heavily bombed, and during the siege much 
of the damage was caused by mortar fire and light shell fire. There was a good deal 
of heavy bombing of the industries on the outskirts of Budapest, and it was remark- 
ably accurate—it was our bombing and that of the Americans. 


By April, 1945, the Provisional Hungarian Government and the Allied Control 
Commission were established in Budapest. The head of the Hungarian Government 
was General Micklos Bela, who had been an Army commander. He was a pleasant 
man and seemed quite able. The Government was supposed to be representative of 
the various Hungarian parties which were considered democratic. During the first 
five or six months there appeared to be very little political activity outwardly, and 
Mr. Rakosi, the leading Hungarian Communist, was hardly mentioned. He had 
returned to the Country with the Russians, together with various other Hungarians 
who were Moscow-trained Communists. 

During the first period the Hungarians were busily occupied in repairing war- 
damaged bridges, roads, railroads, factories, etc., and the two outstanding matters 
of interest during the early part of 1945 were land reform and reparations. 


Land reform was carried out very soon after our arrival, being arranged by 
decree issued by the Hungarian Provisional Government, who had been told that 
they must get on with it by the Russians. Broadly speaking, I think it was reason- 
able. The peasants had already started seizing land from the landowners, a large 
number of whom had fied. The decree parcelled out the land among all the small 
farmers, peasants, etc., and as a general rule, nobody was allowed to have more than 
a hundred acres. Incidentally, the Roman Catholic Church, who were very big 
landowners, lost a great deal of land. 


The other thing that kept the Hungarians very busy during that early period 
was their reparations. The armistice terms laid down that the Russians should 
receive 200 million dollars worth of reparations, the Yugoslavs 70 millions and the 
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Czechs 30 million dollars worth. That was indeed a terrific sum. It was also laid 
down that all the arrangements for reparations should be made direct between the 
representatives of the Countries concerned. You can see what a stranglehold that 
put on the Hungarians, and the Russians virtually gained control of all important 
Hungarian industries. 


As to ourselves, the terms of the armistice merely laid down that the Hungarians 
would in due course pay compensation for any damage to Allied property. I believe 
we are still arguing about this. 


In September, 1945, there was the first provisional meeting of the Assembly 
or Parliament with nomination of members by the Hungarian Government. We 
found that 130 Communists had been nominated, 120 Smallholders, 95 Social Demo- 
crats and various others. The Communists were in the majority and in a Country 
that was certainly by no means Communist that was rather strange. When 
we raised queries with Marshal Voroshilov as to whether we should not go into such 
matters, he said, ‘Oh, that is the business of the Hungarian Government; we 
must not interfere." He was always adopting the attitude that we must not inter- 
fere with the Hungarian Government, knowing full well that he and the Occupation 
Forces could influence them behind the scenes. 


About that time—September, 1945, we noticed much political activity. There 
were posters everywhere for Communists and Social Democrats, but very little in 
the way of propaganda for any other party. Early in October, 1945, the Allied 
Control Commission agreed that there should be municipal elections prior to a 
General Election for Parliament, and those elections were held in Budapest and 
in other places in a very orderly manner. They resulted in a resounding success 
for the Smallholders Party, the Communists getting very few votes. Voroshilov 
and the Russians were obviously surprised. I do not think they had expected that 
the Communists would get anything like a majority, but they had not expected such 
a large majority for the Smallholders. 


Marshal Voroshilov reacted immediately. He said, ‘‘ Hungary is in a very bad 
economic position ; we cannot have any political strife. We must do the sensible 
thing. We must have one agreed list of deputies for the Parliament and there must 
be voting only for those on that list. We must not have any election likely to upset 
the Country.” We and the Americans said that we could not agree, and the Hun- 
garian Provisional Government having shown some stout-heartedness in opposing 
the Russians, urged that they must have proper elections. It was about the one 
occasion when the Russians did not get their own way, and so in November, 1945, 
there was held the first General Election for the Hungarian Parliament. We had 
observers going round and it was very well conducted. The results were astonishing 
even to those who were hopeful that the Communists would not get many votes. 
The Smallholders got no fewer than 245 seats, the Communists got only 70 and the 
Social Democrats only 69. This was a shock to the Russians who had helped the 
Communists and the Social Democrats, who were nearly “‘ fellow-travellers,”’ with 
transport, paper, etc., whilst the other parties had been kept short of everything. 


Prior to the Election, it had been agreed that, whatever the result, there would 
be a Coalition Government, which was reasonable, as one could not expect Hungary 
in the state she was in, torun ona party government. Immediately after the election, 
they made a Smallholder—Mr. Tildy, the Prime Minister; Mr. Rakosi then ap- 
peared as one of the Deputy Prime Ministers, and Mr. Szakasits (now President)—-a 
Social Democrat and practically a Communist, was another Deputy Prime Minister. 
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The Communists fought hard to get two Ministries, one of them the Ministry of 
the Interior, which controls the police, and the other the Ministry of Communications. 
They succeeded in getting both. The Smallholders were not strong enough to stand 
up > el the Russians, and they had to give the Communists those two posts. 
Mr. Rajk became Minister of the Interior, and this meant that he could more or less 
form a private army of the police. As you have probably read, Rajk has since been 
liquidated. At that time he was one of the outstanding Communists. Mr. Gero, 
who was more or less second-in-command to Rakosi and a Moscow-trained Com- 
munist, became Minister of Communications. 

To assist the Coalition Government a Supreme Economic Council was established, 
and this worked more or less independently of the Government. It was largely 
controlled by the Communists, with a Communist Secretary-General, and you can 
imagine what a very great influence this had on the Country. 


It was in February, 1946, that Hungary was proclaimed to be a Republic. The 
idea of it still being a kingdom was, of course, a farce. It is interesting to note that 
this was the Third Republic. In 1848, there was a Republic under Kossuth—a 
great national hero of the past. In 1918, there was a short-lived Republic under 
the Communist Bela Kun, and now, in 1946, there was the Third Republic. The 
Prime Minister—Tildy, became President, and Mr. Nagy (pronounced nodge)—a 
Smallholder, became the new Prime Minister. 


In March, 1946, Marshal Voroshilov left for Moscow, and the last time I saw 
him was on 6th March, when the American General and I had a small party with 
him, although we then had no idea that he did not intend to return. He had been 
ill and we saw him very much in undress. We talked business for about half an 
hour, and then we said that v'e must go, as we did not want to tire him. He said, 
““'No, we are going to have a party.” He pressed a bell, and several servants came 
in with trays of bottles. We stayed for about two hours sampling many Russian 
drinks until about 6 o’clock, and then he said (it was the one time that we got an 
impromptu invitation), “ You must stay to dinner.’’ We could not stay because 
we both had dinner engagements elsewhere, and the American General and I just 
managed to walk down the stairs arm in arm! 


Though absent from Hungary, Marshal Voroshilov remained Chairman of the 
Control Commission, and throughout the period, when we had our numerous argu- 
ments with the Deputy-Chairman, General Sviridov, and he did not want to give a 


reply, he would say either that he must refer the matter to Moscow, or that he - 


must refer it personally to the Chairman. An alternative reply to many questions 
was, “ I am sorry, but that is a matter for the Commander of the Occupation Troops. 
I will ask him, but I do not know whether he will give an answer or not.” 


To return to the political happenings, the very big majority of the Smallholder 
party was in some ways a weakness, as they had collected within their party a.con- 
siderable number of real reactionaries. Those of you who do not know the Balkans 
must remember always that politics and plotting go more or less side by side, and 
one must not think of things being somewhat the same as they are here. They love 
plotting in the Balkans, and there is no doubt that a lot of the reactionaries were full 
of ideas and plots as to how to get rid of the Communists, and this played into the 
hands of the Communist Party. 

The serious and almest impossible economic situation also helped the Commun- 
ists, who were able to carry on a constant campaign of criticism against the Small- 
holders on economic matters. The pengo (about 25 to the pound pre-War) was 
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600 to the pound when we arrived, and after a year it was one million to the pound, 
and when it burst in August, 1946, the figure to the pound had 27 noughts. A new 
currency—the “‘ forint,” was then introduced. 


” 


Early in 1946 the Hungarian Government instituted what was called the “ B 
list for dealing with ail those who had been pro-Nazi. This was organized by the 
Ministry of the Interior, under the Communist Rajk, and it gave a wonderful oppor- 
tunity of eliminating numerous Smallholders, and they managed to dismiss from public 
offices, from the army and the police, all sorts of people who they did not like. 
No doubt many cases were justified, but many were not. We could see all this 
going on, but there was nothing we could do about it. This continued steadily until 
the middle of 1946, when evidently the Russians did not think things were moving 
fast enough, so in June, General Sviridov, the Russian Deputy-Chairman, sent a 
note to the Prime Minister demanding that, on account of some Russians of the 
Occupation Forces being killed, there must be a most ruthless elimination of all 
reactionaries. They were ordered to investigate every club that existed in Hungary, 
to prosecute certain Members of Parliament and State officials, and to stop propa- 
ganda by the Roman Catholic Church against the Russians. All this was done without 
the Russians letting me or the American General know anything about it. We 
protested ; we said that we wanted to know why all this was happening, and we 
had long arguments with General Sviridov, but the only answer was that it was 
for the security of the Occupation Forces, and did not, therefore, affect the Control 
Commission. 


Things were then fairly quiet until the end of 1946, when we suddenly heard 
through the newspapers (we were not told of it at any meeting of the Control Com- 
mission) that a serious plot against the Hungarian Republic had been discovered, 
and that various important Hungarians had been arrested on the grounds that 
they belonged to a Society called the ‘‘ Hungarian Community,” which was alleged 
to be plotting a revival of something like the old Austro-Hungarian Empire. The 
Communist Minister of the Interior somehow managed to bring an accusation against 
the Secretary-General of the Smallholders’ Party—Mr. Bela Kovacs, and would have 
arrested him, but could not do so under the laws of Hungary because of his being 
a Member of Parliament, which gave him immunity from arrest, unless Parliament 
raised such immunity. After about a month of accusations widely published in 
the Communist newspapers, Mr. Kovacs announced that he would willingly appear 
before any court or before the police provided that he was allowed to do it as a 
free man. Then, strange to relate, two days afterwards, we heard that he had 
been arrested, not by the Hungarians, but by the Russians. We immediately asked 
General Sviridov what all this was about, and again we were told that it was for the 
security of the Occupation Forces, and that they had discovered that the Secretary- 
General of the Smallholders’ Party had been plotting against the Red Army. We 
were never able to discover what happened to Mr. Kovacs. 


The next crisis was in the middle of 1947. The situation had seemed to be fairly 
quiet, although we knew that all sorts of things were happening. The so-called 
Peoples’ Courts had been trying many people, and a number had been executed. 
But there was almost a strange calm. Then we heard that the Smallholder Prime 
Minister—Mr. Nagy, was going on holiday to Switzerland because he was very 
tired. I saw him shortly before he went, and I did not think anything of the fact 
that he was going on a holiday abroad as he certainly deserved a change of air. 
Mr. Rakosi—the Communist Deputy Prime Minister, was to act as Prime Minister, 
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and we certainly wondered what he would do in the meantime, but we did not think 
that much could happen during the short absence of the Prime Minister. Three 
weeks later, when Mr. Nagy was due to return, the newspapers suddenly announced 
that Mr. Rakosi had summoned a meeting of the Hungarian Government to discuss 
a note received from General Sviridov. The next thing we heard was that this note 
contained what was supposed to be a confession of Bela Kovacs, in which he had 
somehow implicated Mr. Nagy in an alleged plot against the Republic. 


It was an incredible story. We all thought that Mr. Nagy would come back 
at once, thump the table and tell Rakosi that the whole thing was a complete fabrica- 
tion. But things did not happen that way at all. There were telephone messages 
between Budapest and Geneva, where Mr. Nagy was staying, and the next thing 
we heard was that the Prime Minister had decided not to come back. As the result 
of an agreement, Mr. Nagy’s small son, who was in Budapest, was taken to the frontier 
and handed over to his parents, and so exit the Smallholder Prime Minister ! 


You can imagine that this gave a most tremendous fillip to the Communists. 
Here was the Smallholder Prime Minister, against whom there had been accusations, 
and he refused to return. 

To this day I do not understand why he did not come back. He and his family 
are now in America, and he has written a book in which he explains that he thought 
he had no chance whatsoever of getting himself a fair hearing if he did come back, 
and'that it might have been worse for the Country if he returned ; but it is almost 
incredible that such a thing could have happened. 

This was almost a mortal blow to the Smallholder Party, although they appointed 
another Smallholder, Mr. Dinnyes, as Prime Minister. Rakosi could have been 
Prime Minister if he had wanted, but he preferred to continue working in the back- 
ground. Dinnyes was more or less a “ fellow traveller ’’ and was really only a figure- 
head. Shortly after these strange events, a government white paper on the flight of 
Nagy and the so-called plot against the Republic was published. It would more 
appropriately have been called a red paper! It contained little evidence of any 
value. What probably happened was that Nagy had been told by one of his more 
indiscreet Smallholder friends that they were thinking of methods to deal with the 
Communists when the Peace Treaty came, and the Communists enlarged this to 
appear to be a plot against the State. This extraordinary matter was discussed 


at great length at our Control Commission meetings with the Russians, but we could 


ascertain nothing of the truth. 

Shortly after this, it was agreed by the Allied Control Commission that in August, 
1947, there should be a General Election. There were ten parties for this election, 
and we discovered afterwards that there was a great deal of manceuvring to increase 
the number of parties. What the Communists, backed by the Russians, wanted 
was a number of small parties so that the Communists, although they were in the 
minority, should appear less like a minority. 

It is of interest that just before the Election, which took place on 31st August, 
1947, there was St. Stephen’s Day, zoth August—a great Hungarian event, and 
usual Roman Catholic ceremonies were permitted. Cardinal Mindszenty, all the 
Bishops of Hungary and many clergy marched through Budapest to the main 
square, where they held a vast outdoor service. There is a holy relic which is said 
to be the hand of St. Stephen, and this was carried to the service with great solemnity. 


That was the last time I saw Cardinal Mindszenty. He gave what appeared to 
be a dramatic sermon to about 300,000 people in the square, and there was great 
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enthusiasm. The Cardinal said that he was very pleased to see that the Hungarian 
people had shown their courage in coming to the ceremony on St. Stephen’s Day, 
and he hoped that in ten days time, on 31st August, they would again show their 
courage. He was referring, of course, to the General Election. 


Before the Election there was a great deal of excitement because of attempts to 
disfranchise people on a large scale. Mr. Rajk’s Ministry of the Interior was in charge 
of the electoral arrangements, and it almost became farcical. They were disfranchis- 
ing people for practically no reason. Poor old women received papers saying, “‘ You 
will not get a vote because you have been reported as being immoral.’”’ In fact, it 
became such a farce that Mr. Rajk was told that he must alter things, and eventually 
I think only about 200,000 people lost their vote. 


The other thing which the Communists did was to arrange a method of plural 
voting, based on a rule that if a resident of, say, Budapest, happened on Election 
day to be in some other place, he could vote with a green paper. The Communists 
organized transport and special parties with several green papers each went 
all round the Country voting in different places. Actually they were not able to do 
this on a big enough scale to make much difference to the results. 


There is a story about this. Not all the policemen were Communists at that 
time, and a policeman noticing a man vote three or four times arrested him. The 
man admitted that he had voted several times, and so the policeman marched him 
off to the police station. About half an hour later the same man came back with a 
voting paper in his hand accompanied by another policeman. But this time the 
policeman was a Communist, and the man voted for the fifth time ! 


The result of the election was: Communists, 20 per cent. (a small proportion 
considering all things); Smallholders only 15 per cent.; and Social Democrats 
14 per cent. An interesting point is that the Catholic Party got 16 per cent., and 
were the second strongest party, which showed that the Hungarians still had some 
courage. But the Communists had achieved what they wanted.’. They had com- 
pletely broken the Smallholders’ Party, and although they had only 20 per cent. of 
the votes themselves, they were the strongest party in Hungary. Another Coalition 
Government was formed, and again they put in a Smallholder as Prime Minister. 
Mr. Rakosi still wished to stay in the background as Deputy Prime Minister. 


THE PEACE TREATY 


Shortly after this, the Peace Treaty was signed and the Allied Control Com- 
mission closed down in September, 1947. I would like to recall to you that according 
to the terms of the-Peace Treaty with Hungary, as long as there is no Peace Treaty 
with Austria the Russians are able to keep what they call lines of communication 
troops in Hungary. So they have managed to keep troops there to this very day. 


Since that time they have gradually eliminated almost all the Smallholders, 
and there is now virtually one party. Amongst other happenings, President Tildy’s 
son-in-law was found guilty of treason and hanged, with the result that Tildy had 
to resign, and Mr. Szakasits, who was not a professed Communist but the next thing 
to one, became President. 


THE MINDSZENTY TRIAL 


Let me say a few words about Cardinal Mindszenty. He was a fanatic—there 
is no doubt about that, and he was a very brave man. How on earth they managed 
to make him behave at his trial as he did, we none of us really know; but we all 
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know that they have their methods, and it is astonishing that he behaved in that 
way. I thought that at least he would get up at his trial and say, “‘ You will all 
be damned.” But not at all! There is no doubt that he had been indiscreet in 
many of the things that he said. They accused him of currency misdeeds, such as 
changing doilars in the black market, and it is quite possible that there may have 
been something in that. I do not mean that he personally did it, but the Roman 
Catholic Church may have been getting dollars, and his staff may have broken the 
very strict and complicated regulations. 

The Cardinal was certainly a reactionary and you have to remember that the 
Roman Catholic schools had great power—a power that we in this Country would 
not have allowed. So the Communists were determined that they were going to 
break him, and break him they did. 

The other thing I must briefly mention is the Rajk trial. I met Mr. Rajk when 
he was at the Ministry of the Interior, and if ever there was an out-and-out Com- 
munist, Rajk seemed to be one. I felt sure that he would have continued to be one 
of their most successful leaders. I think, however, he happened to be one of those 
Communists who, like Marshal Tito, was also very much of a Nationalist. He loved 
his own Country although he was a thorough Communist, and he probably was very 
ambitious and would have liked to take the leading position in place of Rakosi. 
That is why, in my opinion, he was eliminated. The case was also worked up to 
provide propaganda against Yugoslavia, and also against us and the Americans. 


It is interesting that during the trial they brought me into it, as a result of 
various falsehoods. Amongst the accused there was a Yugoslav—one Brankov, who 
was one of the Yugoslav Military Mission affiliated to the Control Commission. Of 
course, they had known that he had been to the British General’s house to various 
social parties, and during the police interrogation prior to the trial they forced him 
to say that he knew that I had heen receiving intelligence reports from the Yugo- 
slav Mission.in Budapest. The Hungarian Government has actually printed the 
whole of the Rajk trial in English, in a volume which they have distributed to various 
people in England with whom, presumably, they think it will serve as propaganda. 
To my astonishment, I read that the public prosecutor in Hungary said :— 

“ The chief of the Yugoslav Military Mission, on Tito’s direct orders, estab- 
lished close contact with General Edgcumbe—Head of the British Military 


Mission, and together they worked throughout against the Soviet Section of 


the Allied Control Commission and against Marshal Voroshilov.”’ 


He had no reason or evidence whatsoever for saying that, and it is amazing how 
they can invent such blatant lies. 

I have kept you rather a long time, but the subject is a lengthy one. That is 
the tale, as shortly as I could tell it, of the British Military Mission in Hungary. I 
am afraid we cannot claim to have been a successful Mission, but I hope that I am 
right in saying that, as a result of our being nearly three years in Hungary, there 
are still to-day more Hungarians who have respect for and are friendly towards the 
British than was ever the case before. 


DISCUSSION 


Captain E. Attnam, R.N.: There are a couple of points on which the Lecturet 
might be willing toenlighten us. First of all, are there any links—political or psychological, 
remaining between Austria and Hungary to-day ? To what extent are there any relics 
of the old combination we used to know as Austro-Hungary ? 
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Tue LecturER: I think there are actually none. They never liked having anytiing 
to do with the Austrians. There may be just a few of the old Hungarian aristocracy, if 
there are any left, who think back with a certain amount of nostalgia to the past. But 





Z effectively I should say there are none, 
: CapTAIN ALTHAM: They would look back to the days when there was a combined 
monarchy ? 


THe LEcTURER: Exactly. 


Captain ALTHAM: The other question I should like ta ask is what are the reactions 
likely: to be in Hungary, both from a political and a Communist point of view, if and when 
a Peace Treaty with Austria is signed ? 

THE LECTURER: I imagine that the reaction will not be very great. There will 
be no longer any excuse for the Russians to keep any troops in Hungary, but I think 
the Communists have so firmly installed themselves in the Country by now that it will 
not make any very great difference. 


CapTaAIn ALTHAM: You think that the Hungarian Communists, without the backing 
of the Russians and their army, will still be able to hold on ? 


THE LEcTURER: They will still get plenty of political and economic backing no 
doubt, and I think they are capable of holding on without any Russian troops in the 
Country. Of course, Rakosi really is the virtual dictator now. As you probably notice, 
from time to time he says many unkind words about Tito. I am sure he thoroughly 
enjoys it, from two points of view; one is that you have to go to those parts to realize 
how the Hungarians in their heart of hearts hate the Yugoslavs, the Czechs and the 
Roumanians—they all dislike and distrust each other; and the second is that, of course, 
Rakosi is absolutely Moscow-trained to the very last degree. He is firmly for Stalin, 
and I think he would be prepared to allow Hungary to become part of the Soviet Union 
if he thought it would be possible. On the other hand, he knows that the Hungarians 
are not people who can be Communized quickly. I have not time to tell you much about 
him; but he is a little man who physically reminds one more of a baboon than anything 
else. He was about 17 years in prison. He talks six languages or so, He is quite good 
fun ata party. He is brilliantly clever and absolutely ruthless. He has been going slowly 
the whole time, and gradually bringing in one alteration, one change, one reform, at a 
time. When I used to meet him as Deputy Prime Minister and said ‘“‘ How are you ?” 
he always used to reply, ‘‘ Slowly, slowly.’”’ I never really knew what he meant. I have 
come to the conclusion that what he really meant was that he was going slowly but 
surely. 

A Lapy: Would the Lecturer say that the poor are better off under the Communists 
than they were before in the feudal state ? 

Tue LecturER: That is rather a difficult question to answer. I think it is possible 
that they are in some ways. Indeed, I think my answer would be this (and it is my view 
of Communism generally) : if you are prepared to accept a police State in preference to 
what we understand as a free democratic State, the standard of living for some of the very 
poor classes may be raised in time, but they will have absolutely no freedom. 


THE CHAIRMAN 


I am sure that we all feel very much indebted to General Edgcumbe for his extremely 
interesting talk. I am sure you have all been impressed by the catalogue of difficulties 
in the way of the Allied Control Commission, placed there by the Russians. That catalogue 
of difficulties made the task of General Edgcumbe and his American colleague almost an 
impossible one. He referred to the fact that his Mission was not perhaps very successful. 
That, if I may say so, was no fault of his ; and the Mission was carried out by him and by 
those under him with dignity and courage. 


You will have noted particularly, I am sure, the skill, not to say cunning, with which 
the Russians were able to override any protests by referring to the security of the Occupa- 
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tion Forces, or to the fact that the points raised were outside the terms of reference of 
the Commission. We have seen the same technique in other fields, quite recently in 
Berlin. 

Of course, it is difficult to cast one’s mind back now and remember that at the time 
all these events happened these difficulties were not foreseen. We had come through 
the War together successfully, and we had assumed, erroneously I suppose, that common 
victory would mean mutual collaboration. What we had not realized at all in those days 
was that the Russians had completely made up their minds from the start as to what they 
intended to do in the Balkans, and they had no idea of changing their minds in any way. 


Even though we have become depressingly familiar with the methods adopted by a 
Communist minority to flout the will of the people in the name of so-called democracy, 
I do not think that these methods can be brought to our notice too often. 


One wonders what the chances are to-day of any of these Balkan Countries seceding 
from the Communist-Comintern yoke. Yugoslavia is a particular and special case. There 
is no other satellite Country which fought throughout the War or which can claim to have 
liberated itself. There is no other satellite Country which to-day has a war-time leader 
as a figurehead around whom to rally in the name and in the cause of its innate nation- 
alism. Yugoslavia, too, has the great advantage of not abutting directly on to Soviet 
Russia. Its topography lends itself to guerilla warfare, and its economy, though certainly 
primitive, is not I think so mutually interdependent with the Balkan bloc as that of 
other Countries. 

Therefore, although there are many signs of unrest in the other satellite Countries, 
as witness the constant succession of purges and trials, in my view it would be difficult 
for others to-day to follow the path of Titoism. So Hungary, with the others—Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Roumania and Bulgaria—is now, by force and by chicanery, a Russian 
vassal and cannot, anyway at the moment, do anything to free herself from that bondage. 
The only thing she can do is to serve as an object lesson to others. 


It now remains for me, on your behalf, to express our appreciation of the extremely 
constructive, interesting and valuable lecture which General Edgcumbe has given. 

The note of thanks to the Chairman was proposed by the Secretary, Captain E. 
Altham, R.N., and carried with acclamation. 
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THE PATTERN OF A FUTURE WAR 
1. THE SEA ASPECT 
By Caprain P. D. H. R. Petty, D.S.O., R.N. 


NY attempt to deal simply with a subject carries with it a temptation 
A iene to dismiss complicated factors as not affecting the fundamental 

issues. Nevertheless, present day discussions of naval strategy in a future 
war seem to have become so clouded by a failure to keep the basic principles clearly 
in the foreground, that an accusation of over-simplification is a risk which should 
be readily accepted. 


Naval strategy can be simply stated as the control of sea communications in 
order that this Country can be maintained as a main or advanced Base from which 
armies and air forces can operate, or be carried to and supported at distant theatres 
of war. It is intended in this article to discuss this simple statement, whose truth 
cannot be altered by debates on the value of strategic bombing or any other fascinat- 
ing but equally irrelevant problems. 


Two facts underlie the foundation of this definition :— 


(i) Great Britain is an island which depends on imports, not only for her 
ability to wage war but for her very existence both in peace and war. 


(ii) The volume of imports which Great Britain requires in war or peace is 
such that they can only be carried by mercliant ships. 


The first fact is unarguable and does not require statistical support ; the second, 
though equally true as far as the most fanciful prophet can see, is beginning to be 
doubted by those who apply the particular to the general. 


The remarkable achievements of the modern aeroplane demand that any hint 
that the days of the merchant ships are numbered should not be lixhtly dismissed 
but carefully shown to be quite untrue. The epic of the Berlin Air Lift and many 
airborne supply operations of the last war make it necessary to have a practical 
understanding of the capabilities of the aeroplane as a cargo carrier. To be viewed 
in its proper perspective the Berlin Air Lift must be seen as the last very short stage 
of a very long journey. The aircraft taking part were doing the same work as army 
lorries plying between the most advanced supply dumps and the front line. The 
aeroplane has the advantage of the lorry in being able to fly over the sea, yet it in no 
way detracts from the brilliant conception and execution of the Berlin Air Lift to 
admit the practical truth that it would have been far beyond the capacity of the 
Allied Air Forces to carry the supplies across the Atlantic, even in a limited operation 
of this kind. 


Admiral Nimitz in his report on the Pacific Campaign wrote, ‘‘ The 100,000 long 
tons of cargo which 44 ships can transport from San Francisco to Australia monthly 
would require for the same purpose 10,000 four-engined G.87 aeroplanes manned by 
120,000 highly trained personnel, plus 89 sea-going tankers to provide petrol along 
the route and at the far end of the run.” 


If these illuminating figures are expanded to the task of supplying this Country 
in time of war, not even the greatest protagonist of the air can suppose that Great 
Britain’s existence, quite apart from her ability to fight, can depend on anything 
but her merchant fleet. Our enemies have always had a painfully clear understanding 
of this fact and in each of the last two wars have come perilously close to defeating 
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us by cutting off our sea-borne supplies. The winner of the Battle of the Atlantic 
was in both cases inevitably the winner of the war. Had Germany won this battle 
our war machine would have stopped completely in a matter of weeks ; by winning 
it ourselves our communications were assured and our superior potential allowed to 
gather sufficient weight to achieve the final victory. It is foolish and dangerous to 


suppose that any future enemy will fail to see clearly this quickest and surest road 
to victory. 

It may be argued that atomic warfare has diminished the importance of our sea- 
communications, since this Country could be brought to her knees by air attack. 
This argument needs careful consideration because our survival in the early stages 
ot a future war will probably depend on the correct allocation of our limited resources 
in peace-time to the defence of our sea communications and the air defence of Great 
Britain. The problem is almost as difficult to solve as deciding which of the chicken 
or the egg came first. If by air attack this Country is rendered useless, as a main or 
advanced base, what benefit could we derive from having control of its sea com- 
munications ? Conversely, what good would it do us by stock piling or other tempor- 
ary expedients to develop a first-class air defence, which could only hope to postpone 
defeat by a few months, if the enemy could deny us the supplies essential to our 
survival ? 

The logical answer is that we must be able both to defend the Country from 
air attack and guarantee the safety of our supplies. Unfortunately our resources are 
so limited that the logical answer is beyond our means, and we are forced to enter 
the unenviable field of priorities. It may help to arrive at the right solution to com- 
pare the problem to that of a boxer, whose guard might be taken as air defence and 
whose heart as sea communications. If his guard is weak he may expect a blow on 
the jaw which will knock him down. It may put him out for the full count, but he 
will always have the chance of regaining his feet within ten seconds and renewing the 
fight. If, on the other hand, his heart stops, he is finished almost instantaneously 
beyond hope of recovery, and there is no need for his opponent to bother about 
penetrating his guard. There can be no conflicting priorities in the boxer’s mind ; if 
his heart is weak he must keep out of the ring, however accomplished he may be in 
the art of self-defence. If, like the boxer, we give priority to the defence of the Merchant 
Navy we may indeed find that by air attack Great Britain will become ineffective 
as a main or advariced base. But by retaining the ability to build up the offensive 
strength of the Allies elsewhere we should not need to accept defeat nor give up our 
faith in final victory. Should we weaken our control of the seas to provide an im- 
penetrable air defence we could live in a fool’s paradise tor as long as our stocks lasted, 
and then face complete and inevitable defeat. 


In debating the problem we must not neglect the lessons of history : in 1940, when 
our Army had been stripped of its equipment and our fighter strength all but ex- 
hausted, and great men were talking in terms of continuing the war from the 
Dominions, we were further from final defeat than we were two years later when the 
control of our Atlantic routes seemed to be slipping from our grasp. This truth was 
perpetuated at Casablanca, when our supreme war leaders ordered the defeat of the 
U-boat to be a first charge upon the Allies’ resources—and this at a time when the 
immediate military position both on land and in the air gave grounds for optimistic 
faith in final victory. 

It would be flying in the face of history to assume the truth of an unproved 
theory that we can be defeated by atomic attack if such an assumption leads us to 
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neglect the protection of what we and our enemies know to be our most .vulnerable 
point. 


It cannot therefore be called an over-simplification to say that no plan for 
waging a future war—offensive or defensive, which is not firmly founded upon the 
effective control of our sea communications can succeed. In the initial defensive 
stages of a war there could be no such thing as the air defence of Great Britain if 
there was no fuel for the aircraft nor food for the ravenously hungry pilots ; factories 
could not start equipping the expanding army without raw material. Our situation 
would be equally disastrous if our sea lines were cut later in a war, when our strength 
had been built up to its maximum potential. Defeat might be postponed until stocks 
were exhausted when it would at once become unavoidable. Offensive action becomes 
impossible if merchant ships cannot sail in reasonable safety. 


Everything in fact that we do or plan to do in peace or war ultimately depends 
on the Merchant Navy. Naval strategy is the protection of that Merchant Navy. 


The Navy alone is not able to protect the Merchant Navy. The Army has always 
had to play its part by garrisoning our maritime bases. Within the last fifteen years, 
the Royal Air Force has had to assume a growing responsibility which now almost 
equals that of the Navy—catrier-borne aircraft should only undertake what is, geo- 
graphically, beyond the capacity of shore based aircraft. The soldier or the airman, 
planning for the next war, must therefore start by meeting to the full his obligation 
towards the security of our sea communications. When that is assured, beyond all 
reasonable doubt, he can turn his mind to devising the best course of offensive action. 
It is not until this stage has been reached that bids for strategic bomber forces or 
mammoth tanks can be countenanced. There is no room for inter-Service rivalry, 
for letters to The Times about bombs or battleships, for argument about the fair 
division of the Defence Vote between the three Services, until it is certain that the 
merchant ship can sail in reasonable safety. All strategy, in fact, must be based on 
maritime strategy, which is the safety of the merchant ship. 


It is when this truth is accepted that the difficulties start. The problem is to 
decide the size and nature of the forces required to protect our sea communications 
against all forms of attack open to the potential enemy. These forces must be kept 
as small as possible to allow the maximum effort to be devoted to offensive action. 
The fewer our potential enemies the simpler the problem, which is therefore at its 
simplest at the present day. His forces must be assessed, and from them deduced 
his most likely forms of attack. If he has surface raiders we must provide sufficient 
sea and air forces to ensure their swift destruction ; if he has submarines no effort 
must be spared to gain their mastery. The Air Force must no more stint its forces 
for the sea battle than the Navy must cling to traditional vessels outmoded in modern 
warfare. Real co-operation is needed, based on a clear acceptance of the truth that 
our existence depends on the safety of the merchant ship, which cannot be too often 
reiterated. Such co-operation comes easiest to the Navy and hardest perhaps to the 
Air Force. The Navy’s sole task, since the beginning of our island history, has been 
the security of sea communications ; the Air Force, born within the last thirty years, 
has only gradually become an essential partner in the Navy’s task and has simultane- 
ously been charged with the individual role of direct offensive action against the enemy. 
Our Air Forces have therefore the unenviable complication of conflicting priorities 
which, if the basic truth of this article is accepted, should not conflict but which, 
unless human nature is ignored, must be taken into account. Maritime warfare 
from the point of view of air forces is dull work in which concrete results are rare. 
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It is expecting a lot of a gallant young pilot for him to realize that his long and 
arduous patrol, unrelieved by a single sighting, has by his mere presence in the area 
so restricted the movement of a U-boat that a convoy of fifty or so merchant ships 
has passed in safety on its way. Such work can hold little attraction in contrast with 
the cut and thrust of an offensive raid on enemy territory, where the satisfaction of 
the bursting bomb in the target area is ample reward for the dangers which must be 
faced and overcome. Yet without the safe and timely arrival of the convoy there can 
be no offensive action by air forces. 


Preliminaries are always irksome whatever the task. If a room is to be painted 
the preparation of the surface and the application of the undercoat are apt to be 
hurried to gratify the understandable impatience to see the final shiny enamel 
covering a multitude of sins. It is the same in warfare. To the Air Force, the security 
of our sea communications can only be an irksome preliminary to the more gratifying 
task of offensive action. But the skimping of preliminaries, however understandable, 
cannot be countenanced when the safety of the realm is at stake. 

It is the purpose of this article to state, without qualification, that, in planning 
for a future war, the security of our sea communications is the first charge on the 
resources of the three fighting Services in exactly the same way as it was in 1942, 
when, to ensure victory, the same conclusion was promulgated in the form of a direct 
order to the Allies. 


II. THE LAND ASPECT 
By Lievut.-GENERAL SIR GIFFARD MARTEL, K.C.B., K.B.E., D.S.O., M.C. 


Our Army always has a serious setback after a great war. All the rapid progress 
made during the war in modernizing it comes to a sudden end. What happened after 
the recent war? Ina very short time it became clear that the only possible threat to 
World peace came from Russia. Their army had hardly made any progress in 
mechanization. There were no machine-gun carriers or wireless trucks or platoon 
trucks, and the army was almost entirely dependent on horse transport except on 
the lines of communication. There were, however, a great number of Russian divi- 
sions and they contained very fine fighting men. 

No one thought that it was at all likely that Russia would start a shooting war, 
but the possible threat was there of an advance against us in Europe or towards the 


Middle East with some 300 divisions. How did we set about to meet this threat ? © 


Position warfare was to be used to hold a line on the Elbe or the Rhine. As the 
Western nations had not had sufficient strength to hold a similar old fashioned line 
on the French frontier at the beginning of the late war, conscription was to be used 
to produce a much larger manpower army. [Even then it was unlikely that the 
Western nations would be able to raise more than about one-third of the numerical 
strength of the Russian forces. No one felt much confidence in being able to hold up 
the Russian forces if they should attack under such conditions. 


What is the position to-day ? During the War the gigantic flow of American 
lorries to Russia only just enabled them to keep their long and difficult communications 
going. Practically none of these lorries could be used to assist the fighting forces. 
The communications are equally long and difficult to-day. The flow of lorries from 
America ceased after the War. The manufacturing capacity in Russia or in Russian 
hands is very small. Hence their army still remains very largely unmechanized. 
Russia has naturally tried to conceal this fact. She has made every effort to make the 
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World think that her forces are highly efficient and modernized. She keeps a small 
force of about the size of an armoured division, which has the most. modern equipment 
and is highly efficient. It travels about like a circus and appears at Moscow or in the 
Balkans. All foreign representatives are invited to see this display. It is most im- 
pressive but is merely a shop front window without much behind it. Then it must 
be remembered that the military intelligence staff of Western Europe have had the 
greatest difficulty in obtaining information from behind the Iron Curtain. They are 
naturally asked for such information as the organization and establishment of a 
normal Russian division. They become very concerned when they cannot answer 
such questions. 


The Russians have made full use of this position. They have printed faked 
statements of Russian establishments and arranged that these should fall into the 
hands of the Western forces. In this and in many other ways they have built up the 
fear in the minds of the Western forces that the Russian forces, in addition to their 
great numerical strength, are modern and mechanized and highly efficient. Much 
the same propaganda has been spread by Russia about their air forces. These forces 
are powerful but their strength and efficiency have been equally exaggerated. 


What policy should we adopt for the Western European forces under these 
conditions ? The problem is very similar to that which had to be solved by Hitler 
when he faced the Russian masses at the beginning of the War. He decided to use 
highly trained forces making full use of mobility and armour instead of a manpower 
army. The Russians themselves explained to me what happened when the clash 
came. A Russian General described it as follows :—‘‘ On my left one of our corps 
was detraining. Part of the corps had arrived by route march. The whole place 
was packed with horse transport. The corps had of course pushed out troops to 
hold an outpost line. Suddenly two German Panzer divisions arrived at full speed. 
They went straight through the outpost line. Our guns hit some tanks but most of 
them got through and attacked our troops and transport before they could deploy. 
The destruction was frightful. Still more frightful was the fact that they moved 
30 miles to a flank that night and did the same to another army corps on the next 
day. There was only one thing we could do and that was to turn round and march 
back to the heart of Russia.’’ If the Germans had kept to this policy they would 
have won the War, but Hitler forced them to pursue deep into Russia. After a time 
they were unable to maintain their mobile and armoured forces due to the length 
of the communications in an enemy Country. Without this mobility they became a 
manpower army and were defeated by the Russian masses. 


Despite these clear and emphatic lessons in the great progress made in the art 
of war, to-day we have returned to the principle of manpower forces and position 
warfare instead of concentrating on the mobility of our Army. In facing up to a 
possible threat from the Russian masses the only line for the Western European forces 
to take is to use more and more mobility. It is obviously futile to continue to try 
and take them on at their own game with manpower armies. There need be no fear 
that our mobile forces would be held up by the Stalin tanks. These tanks are designed 
as a position warfare machine and would not have anything like the mobility needed 
for that purpose. I have myself driven one in Russia but without the present turret. 


What does this mean in the way of formations and equipment ? It is my belief, 
after many discussions with the Russians on kindred subjects, that if the Western 
European Forces (which include ourselves) and the American contingent had al- 
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together a total of twenty highly trained full strength divisions making full use of 


mobility and armour, the Russian forces would never dare to advance against us. 
Of course, a striking force of this nature would need the full support of a first-class 
tactical air force. In addition, they would need the follow up of some European 


territorial forces in support, which would be used mainly as police forces, but the vital 
factor would be the highly mobile striking force. The great successes which the Ger- 
mans gained, against both the French and the Russians in the earlier part of the War 
could not possibly have been achieved if their armoured divisions had been equipped 
with the very heavy tanks which are used in the present-day equipment of the 
armoured divisions of the Western nations. This drift to such a heavy and compara- 
tively immobile tank was due to the position warfare complex which seized us at 
the end of the War. 


Taking the existing organization of the Armoured Division, I would like to see 
the armoured brigade possessing a considerably larger number of tanks. These tanks 
should not exceed 20 tons in weight and should have a low silhouette. The armour 
should be 50 mm. in front and scaled down on the sides. In this way all the bridging, 
maintenance and supply duties would be greatly eased and a very high degree of 
mobility would be obtained. 


There would, of course, be no need to attack strong positions with these mobile 
forces. The Germans showed us that a great campaign can be won without attacking 
such positions, provided the mobile forces that are used are sufficiently far ahead 
in skill, training and equipment compared with the enemy forces. Strong positions 
would be by-passed and enemy heavy tanks could easily be avoided by using mobility. 
With these points in view a dual purpose 75 mm. gun, such as that used on the 
Cromwell tank, would be a suitable armament for the tank. 


A small number of really heavy tanks should be kept in case we had to do some 
siege warfare at any time, but the whole pressure should be on armoured divisions 
for the mobile work. 


The provision of armour protection and track transport for the supporting arms 
in the armoured division would have to Be carefully considered. Both these are 
ideal and would be needed in some degree, but there is always the danger of failing 
to obtain the equipment by demanding the ideal. Nothing should, of course, be 
introduced which reduced mobility. 


There seems little doubt that Western Europe should put their faith in mobility 
and build up the necessary forces. In addition to the questions of equipment, a 
detailed study would be needed of the strategy to be employed. Should the formations 
of the striking force penetrate deep in the initial advance, passing right through the 
belt of the enemy forces, and thus aiming at the collapse of the enemy government, 
or should they penetrate less deeply and aim at smashing up the enemy forces ? 
Such questions and the problems of supply by air would have to be closely examined. 


The day will come when there will be a show-down between Russia and the rest 
of the World. It is useless to discuss matters with Russia unless the Western nations 
possess superior strength. We cannot do this with numbers, but if we develop warfare 
in this modern form, depending on mobility, we can reach a position where the 
Russians would be afraid to go to War. That is the time to talk to them and to 
reach terms for World peace. They still remember the attacks by the German Panzer 
forces in the early stages of the War. Whether Western Europe could raise these 
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highly trained forces by conscription or whether regular personnel would have to be 
used is too large a matter to discuss in this article, but it is well to remember that 
much smaller numbers are needed when we put our faith in mobility and skill as 
opposed to manpower. 


Ill. THE AIR ASPECT 
By J. M. Spaicut, C.B., C.B.E. 


, To try to forecast the nature or pattern of “the next war”’ is to ask for 
trouble. There have been many attempts of the kind and none has been very 
successful. Over twenty years ago Giulio Douhet wrote his well-known paper on 
““The War of 19—,” and later events proved him to have been in most respects 
a false prophet. He foresaw a war in which air power would decide the issue 
in a few weeks ; it would win the war off its own bat and there would be no occasion 
for the other arms to intervene. But, as we know, the great storm for which the 
clouds were then beginning to gather took five and a half years to blow over, and 
the air arm was by no means the sole arm engaged in it. Nevertheless, he was right 
to the extent that he foretold devastating raids upon cities'as a main feature of the 
coming struggle. Such devastation came to pass; but it had not the prompt result 
that Douhet had foreseen. 

Still earlier—more than forty years ago, H. G. Wells had tried in his book, 
The War in the Air (1908), to imagine a World war in which air power would be 
dominant. Lighter-than-air craft—airships, were the instruments which he des- 
cribed. They were at once “ enormously destructive and entirely indecisive.” They 
left below them everywhere ‘‘ economic catastrophe, starving workless people, 
rioting and social disorder.”” The German air fleet destroyed New York exhaustively 
in ‘“‘ one of the most cold-blooded slaughters in the World’s history.” ‘‘ As the 
airships sailed along they smashed up the city as a child will shatter its cities of 
brick and card. Below, they left ruins and blazing conflagrations and heaped and 
scattered dead.” That description might have-fitted, with little change, some of the 
scenes of the late war—scenes at Hamburg or Dresden or Tokyo or Hiroshima or 
Nagasaki. Destruction of a still more spectacular kind is possible in a future war 
if it should come. Science has given mankind the means of accomplishing more 
swiftly and effectively the Devil’s work which the prophets of doom foresaw. It 
rests with this generation to determine whether the catastrophes which are possible 
come about or not. 


The A-bomb, the H-bomb, perhaps the Z-bomb by the time a war comes—each 
more terrible than the last, open up a vista of horrors from which the mind recoils. 
The World is making ready, one would think, to take a plunge back into the dark 
ages. What is apparently in prospect now is a return to the savage days of Jenghiz 
Khan, 700 years ago. The nations are preparing to do in a more scientific way what 
he and his Mongols did with the crude weapons then available at Bokhara, at Samar- 
kand, at Merv, at Herat. They burnt those cities to the ground and slaughtered the 
inhabitants. At Herat alone more than a million and a half people were massacred. 
Two centuries later his great-great-grandson, Timur, emulated but could not surpass 
his record in mass slaughter. Jenghiz Khan still holds pride of place as the destroyer 
of his fellow men. 

But he will hold it no longer if the new and projected instruments of mass des- 
truction are used in the next war : great cities will be wiped out, hundreds of thousands 
of the dwellers in them will be killed; some swiftly, some slowly and with agonizing 
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tortures, poisoned by the deadly rays of the atomic bombs. The attackers will make 
a solitude and call it war. It will be mass slaughter of a more pitiable kind than that 
of the Somme, Passchendaele and Verdun. There, at least armed men were slain 
in battle. The victims will now be old men and women, the sick, children, infants. 
All will be engulfed in a wave of destruction from which there will be no escape, 

Detailed forecasts, fortified by diagrams, have been made in popylar journals 
of the destruction which one atom bomb would cause in London. If one were dropped 
in Westminster, practically the whole West End and East Certral districts of London 
would be levelled. If a hydrogen bomb were dropped there, the area of compl#e 
devastation would be eight times as great; it would take in places as distant as 
Greenwich, Kew Gardens, Clapham, even Southend, and the effects would be felt 
in a diminished degree as far away as Clacton-on-Sea, while ships in the Thames 
estuary might be sunk. The death-roll would run into millions. It would be the 
end of London and the inhabitants thereof. 

Conversely, there have been attempts to compute what western aircraft could 
do in the way of urban cremation. Carrying atomic bombs, they could not only 
reach Moscow and Leningrad from bases in western Europe, but also the industrial 
towns on the Don and the Dnieper, as well as such cities in the Urals as Sverdlovsk, 
Chelyabinsk and Magnitogorsk. All central Russia and the Ural and Baku regions 
could be reached from the North African Litoral between Tripoli and Suez. The 
new Siberian centres—Novosibirsk, Stalinsk, Krasnoyarsk and Kemerovo, and 
again, the Baku and Ural regions, would be within the radius of action of bombers 
starting from the Arab kingdoms and protectorates. Vladivostok and the towns on 
the Amur River could be atomized from Japan or Okinawa. 

Cities, cities, cities: note how it is taken for granted that they will be the 
objectives of the atomic raids. Picture it: each city a charnel house, an abattoir 
of human cattle ; and airmen—for it is they who will deliver the bomb—as war’s 
champion slaughtermen. What a role for a corps d’élite! Perhaps it will come to 
pass ; and yet one wonders. Is it so certain after all? May there not be better 
targets to attack? Would a sort of Kilkenny-cattery with A-bombs, H-bombs, 
Z-bombs—a whole alphabet of them, launched by each belligerent on his enemy’s 
cities, really be the best way to win a war or to prevent the enemy from winring 
it ? There are some grounds for thinking that the prophets may not be right after all. 

The problem will be one of stopping a great armed land-mass before it sweeps 


like an avalanche over western Europe. Will its advance be halted because cities | 


are destroyed far away in the rear? The atom bombs could be used conceivably 
against the invading armies, but that would mean dropping them on Russian- 
occupied, not Russian-owned territory, and objections based on political expediency 
would probably arise to that. Besides, to use the bombs tactically would involve 
dangers for the defending forces, too. There seems to be no escape from the con- 
clusion that the stopping of the Red armies will be mainly and primarily a task for 
the western Allies’ ground forces. 

The core of that defence will have to be, can only be, the reconstituted French 
Army. The French artillery, the oldest and most famous in the World, will be seen 
in action again. Tte other States of the western alliance will make their powerful 
contributions, too. Will the line hold? We can only wait and see. And what 
then ? Well—‘ Gentlemen, when the barrage lifts . . .” Here, at any rate, for 
what it is worth, is the writer’s idea of what will come next and his conception of 
the part which strategic air power will play in the second stage of the great clash of 
East and West. ‘ 
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It will represent a leaf taken from the book which records the strategic bombing 
in the late war. People forget sometimes that there are more leaves than one in 
that book. That which deals with the ‘‘ scorched-city strategy ’’—of which the atomic 
bombing was only an extreme form, is not the only or even the most important one. 
Another describes a different and, militarily, more profitable kind of operation, 
known as “ interdiction.” The “ interdiction des arriéres,” to use the expression of 
M. Camille Rougeron, was, as he shows, one of the essentials of strategic aviation in 
the late war. It was employed with brilliant success in France and Germany. General 
Eisenhower, describing in his dispatch on the operations in Europe in 1944-45 the 
effect which interdiction had upon the Germans’ resistance in Normandy, said :— 


“ By D-Day, the Strategic Air Forces, together with the Tactical Air 
Forces, had so successfully performed their mission of disrupting enemy com- 
munications that there was a chronic shortage of locomotives and cars, repair 
facilities were inadequate, coal reserves reduced to six days’ supply, and seventy- 
four bridges and tunnels leading to the battle area were impassable. The com- 
munication chaos thus produced had a fatal effect upon the enemy’s attempts at 
reinforcement of the threatened areas after our landing.” 


Some of the results of this interdiction were described in a “ Joint Statement on 
Strategic Bombing,”’ compiled by the Air Ministry and the United States Strategic 
Air Forces in Europe and issued on 30th April, 1945. This said :-— 


“The German counter-invasion plan was to bring their reserve divisions 
to the battlefield at the rate of forty-eight trains a day ; this was cut by bombing 
to six trains a day. It is known also that some armoured divisions arrived at 
the battlefield without their armour, and that other troops arrived on bicycles or 
on foot, in no condition to begin fighting at once.”’ 


The air campaign against communications in Germany had results no less im- 
portant. It began in August, 1944, and reached its climax towards the end of 
February, 1945, when in Operation “ Clarion ’’ some 8,000 to 9,000 aircraft—British 
and American, succeeded in bringing about the paralysis of Germany’s whole railway 
system. General H. H. Arnold stated in his Third Report in November, 1945 :— 


“ Operation ‘ Clarion ’ was a‘ milk run.’ All over Germany bombs exploded 
on signal-control points, marshalling yards, main lines, level crossings, embank- 
ments, bridges, viaducts, roundhouses, overpasses, small junctions. Fighters 
and fighter bombers attacked rolling stock. Herr Dorpmuller’s rail repair 
organization was swamped. Immediately, according to General Buhl, war 
production was cut in half. Major-General Peters said traffic was reduced 90 
per cent. Operation ‘ Clarion’ marked the end of large-scale mobility for the 
German Army.” 


There, surely, is a pointer to the right strategic bombing policy for the next 
war. . The Russian line of communications will be vulnerable in the extreme. It 
will be far longer, as well as being less well provided with alternative routes than 
the German lines of supply were in 1944-45, or than the Allies’ communications on 
land would be in a new war. A concentrated assault upon it by masses of aircraft 
should be even more damaging for the Russians than the interdiction was for the 
Germans then. A military authority! has suggested that the ‘‘ implanting ’’ of atom 
bombs along the communications of a dictator invading the West would bring his 





1 Colonel the Hon. E. H. Wyndham in The Army Quarterly, January, 1950, p. 139. 
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supply service to a standstill, by producing “‘a series of radio-active shambles 


behind his fighting forces.’”” The communications would run, however, largely 
through non-Russian territory, and, as already remarked, it would probably be 
considered impolitic to drop atomic bombs there. In any case, high explosive bombs, 
which would be more plentiful than atomic, would suffice for the purpose. Ordinary 


bombs, too, could do all that is needed to oil targets ; the photographs of the terrible 
destruction at the Concordia Vega refinery at Ploesti and the Rhenania Ossag 
refinery at Harburg, given in General H. H. Arnold’s Second Report (pp. 41-2) and 
Third Repori (p. 15) leave no doubt about that. 

The Red armies, massed for invasion, with more than one deep river in their 
rear, would be in a most dangerous situation if the bridges behind them were dealt 
with as those on the Seine and the Loire were in 1944. Their life-line of supply would 
be severed. They might well be the victims of the greatest military disaster in 
history ; in any case, further advance would be out of the question. The atomization 
of distant Russian cities would be, in comparison, a gamble, a long-shot that might 
or might not come off. 

But, it will be asked, may not the Russians on their side decide to launch atomic 
attacks on London and Paris? The writer submits that they are unlikely to do so. 
They will know that the Americans hold the trump cards in that grim game. The 
American stockpile of bombs will be the bigger, the American resources for renewing 
it the greater. The men of the Kremlin are no fools. They will do all they can to 
avoid a war of atomic blow and counterblow. If the Allies do not start it, they will 
not. One who is well acquainted with the Russians’ political philosophy? has 
written: “‘ Both for military and political reasons, the U.S.S.R. is much less likely 
to initiate an atomic attack upon European and American cities than the United 
States is likely to use them against Russian cities.” 

Nevertheless, the old maxim that ‘‘ one sword keeps another in its scabbard ” 
still holds good, and the West would do well to maintain its stockpile for possible 
retaliation ; not to do so might well tempt the East to use the bomb. 


Will the Americans in fact make such attacks ? Some of the reasons for thinking 
that they will not are given or implied above. Another is the more important, 
perhaps, for that it is an imponderable. It is the very genuine and widespread 
repugnance felt in the United States to this mode of warfare. It expressed itself 
after the bombing of Hiroshima and Nagasaki in August, 1945. It made itself felt 
again when, on 31st January, 1950, it was announced that the Government at Wash- 
ington had decided to proceed with the development of the hydrogen bomb. 


It is a feeling which extends to the fighting Services in America. The views of 
some of the Chiefs of the United States Navy were expressed with nautical bluntness 
during the Congressional enquiry into the question of the B-36 and kindred matters 
towards the close of 1949. In the United States Army, too, there are many who look 
with distaste on such a manner of making war. The greatest American war leader 
has made his own view clear: General Eisenhower tells us what his reaction was to 
Mr. Stimson’s disclosure to him at Potsdam in 1945, of the coming test of the atomic 
bomb in New Mexico®; -‘‘I expressed the hope,’’ says the General, ‘‘ that we would 
never have to use such a thing against any enemy because I disliked seeing the United 
States take the lead in introducing into war something as horrible and destructive 
as the new weapon was described to be.” 





2 Pp. M.S. Blackett, Military and Political Consequences of Atomic Energy, 1948, p. 78. 
3 Crusade in Europe, 1948, p. 483. 
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The ethical objection to atomic warfare will be reinforced by another less lofty 
but very natural consideration—the fear that the nation which starts it will suffer 
more than the enemv in the end. There are some Americans who deprecate an atomic | 
war with Russia for this reason. They point out that the United States is the more 
vulnerable, being a Country of ‘‘ urban concentration and high technology,’’ while 
the Soviet Union is not. Neither belligerent in a future war will be able to foretell 
what the other’s viposte will be. Each will hesitate to launch a weapon which may 
be found to be a boomerang and, in the final reckoning, as hurtful to the one side as 
to the other. It was that fear which kept unused the immense stocks of poison gas 
which each of the belligerents had ready in the late war. 


In most of the forecasts made before the Second World War it was foretold that 
gas would be used. The few who expressed doubt were dismissed as not being 
“realists.” It may be that the common assumption that atomic weapons will be 
used in the next will be found to be no less mistaken. The present writer believes 
that it will. He believes that a future war will be, so far as the strategic air offensive 
is concerned, a war of interdiction with high explosive bombs and not an atomic 
war. He believes, furthermore, that this will be so even if the bomb has not before 
then been effectively banned by international agreement. 





4'W. H. Hessler, Operation Surviva!, 1949, p. 151. 























NAVAL LOGISTICS IN A FUTURE WAR 


By Rear-ApMirAL C. C. HuGHes HALtett, C.B.E. 


On Wednesday, 14th December, 1949 
ADMIRAL SIR ARTHUR PALLISER, K.C.B., D.S.C., in the Chair. 


THE CHAIRMAN : I am quite certain that to many of the audience it is quite unneces- 
sary for me to introduce Admiral Hughes Hallett, but for the benefit of any soldiers 
or airmen who have not met him, I should like to explain that when, during the War, 
it was necessary to form at the Admiralty a Directorate of Administrative Planning, 
Admiral Hughes Hallett was the first holder of that post. He held it right throughout 
the most intense part of the European War and of the War in the Pacific; and therefore 
you can rest assured that he is speaking to you not only from theory but from practical 


experience. 


LECTURE 


TRUST | shall be forgiven if I start by giving a definition, for I find so many 

IT people have different views as to what “ logistics " means when applied to the 

Navy that I think one would not be out of place. Logistics is defined in the dictionary 
as being the science of the supply of armies in the field, but when translated into 
naval parlance, I want it to be quite clear that the word “ field ’’ construes as “ sea.” 
In other words, I am not going to deal with the supply of stores to naval bases ex- 
cept in so far as this is necessary to complete the picture. I assume that stores of 
all types will reach our naval bases by normal freighting and the problem is only 
one of obtaining enough shipping space. My interest lies in the supply of ships at 
advance bases or at sea from the main bases. 

The next point to make is the importance of a proper logistic organization. 
There are still too many officers who combine a childlike faith in the ability of the 
supply departments to produce the requisite stores at the right place and time— 
often without being given adequate information of the whereabouts of ships—with 
a deliberate avoidance of any mention of logistics as being something rather too 
low level to command their attention. They are courting disaster. Without adequate 
logistic support a fleet is hamstrung ; with it it can remain at sea almost indefinitely 
and, in the case of a striking force, can attack the enemy when and where it likes and 
from any direction. 


Possibly this is a digression, but it is interesting to speculate why the naval: 


logistic organization has been in the past, and still is in normal circumstances, so 
small compared with that of the Army. The Army is faced with supplying their 
forces in the field and keeping them in fighting trim. These forces are necessarily 
scattered and consequently their logistic organization must be large: The Navy, on 
the other hand, usually returns to a base for its supplies and repairs, and so the corres- 
ponding logistic organization is much smaller and far less attention is paid to it. 
Only when the Navy cannot come back to a base for supplies, which must therefore 
be brought to it at sea, does the problem begin to resemble the Army’s, and a corres- 
pondingly large logistic organization has to be built up. 


HEADQUARTERS ORGANIZATION 


In dealing with such a vast subject as Naval Logistics in a future war, the first 
question that must be answered is ‘“‘ Are we certain the organization at Head- 
quarters is correct ? ”’ 
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Now in the old days logistics—which of course was a word quite unknown to 
the Admiralty then—were almost entirely in the hands of the Directors of Stores 
and Victualling. When it was decided to send a squadron of ships to China at short 
notice they were sent for and told, and Mr. Smith—the Director of Stores, probably 
said, ““ My word, that’s a fast one ; we shall have to get moving,” and all the necessary 
stores were there when wanted. 


Those days are dead and gone, and the organization which came into being 
during the late war is very nearly correct. A Directorate of Administrative Plans 
was created with a dual responsibility, officially to the Vice Chief of the Naval Staff 
on the one hand, and unofficially to every other member of the Board on the other. 
This Directorate was the channel for ensuring that logistic requirements arising 
from operational plans were made known to the supply and design departments 
in plenty of time; but it went further than that—it was a two-way channel: not 
only did it interpret the logistic needs of operational plans, that is it told the design 
and supply departments what they would be called upon to do to meet the operational 
planning, but with the aid of the supply and design departments, it also assessed 
what the implications of future plans were and informed the operational planners 
accordingly. 

That sounds very nice and perfect but you will have noted that I said the present 
organization “is very nearly correct.” In other words, it is not quite as it should 
be. In my opinion a fault lies in the tendency of the design and supply departments 
to try to do their own higher plane planning. It is the province of the Directorate 
of Administrative Plans as part of the Naval Staff to argue, for instance, where a 
base should be and in broad terms what it should consist of, and then to obtain 
Board approval for the scheme. It is not the business of, say, the Director of Dock- 
yards to plan whether he should have an Engine Repair Shop somewhere ; his 
correct function is to plan the shape of the Engine Repair Shop and to fit it out, 
having been told its locality, size and object. 


I am afraid this division of duties is not always accepted at present, but I am 
convinced that hard facts in a future war will quickly force its acceptance. Con- 
sequently I should like to see it accepted now so as to allow time for it to be working 
smoothly before trouble occurs. 


Though not strictly a feature of Headquarters Organization only, since it 
applies throughout the supply departments, it is worth calling attention to the need 
for civilian personnel of adequate calibre in the supply organizations in war. During 
the recent war we had the greatest difficulty in obtaining personnel for these very 
important duties. As an example, the Superintending Naval Store Officer appointed 
to the Clyde area rang up the Labour Exchange to ask for a certain girl who he had 
heard was available, but was told that he could not have her as she was “ wanted for 
war work.” I trust that the Ministry of Labour now accepts that the logistic supply 
of the Fleet is war work, but it is a point that wants watching. Inefficient personnel 
in a supply organization will wreck administrative planning, however good the 
latter may be. 


METHODS OF SUPPLY 


I am now going to leave the Headquarters Organization part of the problem 
and talk about methods of supply in war. But a word of warning here. Because 
I am talking about the Navy I do not want it inferred that I am in any way against 
common supply ; on the contrary, I am convinced that the more the three Services 
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standardize their equipment and arrange for joint supply of all common articles, 
the less will be the Administrative Planners’ headaches. Incidentally, I wish our 
three Services would drop the term Administrative Planners and adopt Logistic 
Planners. Administration means so many different things to different people. 


Perhaps at this point a few more definitions will save confusion of thought 
later. When I use the following terms the Naval meaning, which differs somewhat 
from the Army one, is intended :— 

Main support area.—The industrial area producing the equipment the 
flect requires. 

Main base area.—The area in which the main base from which the fleet is 
being supplied and repaired is situated. 

Note that these two areas are not necessarily the same. They were the same in 
the case of the American Pacific Fleet, i.e. the United States ; but they were not the 
same in the case of the British East Indies Fleet, which was supported from the 
United Kingdom with Ceylon as the main base. 


Advanced base.—A base near or in the operational area which provides 
logistic support for units in the area. It is not necessarily an operational base 
and its facilities may be established ashore or kept waterborne. 


There are three main methods of supply for ships or units which, as far as I 
know, have no official names but are beginning to be known by the following nick- 
names :— 


The Pipeline 


By this method the commodity is despatched from the main support area 
direct to the ships at their main or advanced base, at a rate estimated to equal 
the consumption rate. The latter point is important. It is very poor logistics 
only to supply the article when called for by the user; the whole essence of 
the pipeline system is that the commodity is fed into the pipeline automatically 
at a rate estimated to meet operational requirements. An example of the 
pipeline system is the supply of aircraft to the carriers of a task force at sea. 
If they are fed into the pipeline too fast the carriers cannot take them ; if too 
slowly the carriers will run out of aircraft. In either case the logistic planners 
will have erred. 


The Reservoir 


In this case the commodity is carried to the advance or main base from 
the production area by normal freighting methods and at the base is stock- 
piled or stored. It is issued to ships as and when required from the stock-pile. 

An example of this is fuel oil, which is carried in bulk by freighting tankers 
to the advance or main base where it is transferred to fleet attendance oilers 
or stored ashore—the reservoir. Ships are supplied from the fleet attendance 
oilers which replenish when necessary direct from freighting tankers or from 
shore tanks. 

The Camel's Hump é 

As the name implies, this consists of ships continuing to operate until they 
have used up all they carry, or have with them, of the commodity in question. 
An example of this is a force operating with a Victualling Store Issue Ship: 
when it has supplied all its cargo to the force the latter must return to base to 
replenish. 
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In actual practice it is unusual for any commodity to be supplied by only one 
of these methods. They are nearly always used in combination, and the supply of 
fuel oil, which I gave as an example, is much more likely to be by a combination 
of the pipeline and reservoir methods than by the latter alone. Oil will be “ pipe- 
lined”’ from the oil fields in freighting tankers at a sufficient rate to meet expected 
expenditure, and will be transferred to shore tanks or fleet attendant oilers—the 
reservoir, at the main or advanced base. 


BASES 


The next question I want to touch on is bases. Before discussing them I would 
draw attention to the fact that there is an ever-increasing proportion of small ships 
in the Fleet, which being less self-reliant have greater need of base support. This 
should not be taken to imply that they must spend more time in harbour, but it 
does infer more extensive bases and larger numbers of personnel for administrative 
duties at the bases. 


Now, any base organization consists in principle of three elements—repair, 
supply, and accommodation. The supply element nearly always predominates, and 
in fact one or both of the other two may be almost non-existent. Whatever is 
present requires housing, and it is this fact, coupled with the increased threat of 
air attack and the possibility of atomic attack, which is changing the character of 
bases by enhancing the need for dispersal. 


On the highest plane this implies dispersal in the United Kingdom and, where 
possible, the transfer of facilities from the United Kingdom to other parts of the 
Commonwealth. While complete dispersal of our base resources throughout the 
Commonwealth is no doubt a desirable ideal, it is most uneconomic in manpower 
and material. Also it involves decentralizing the logistic organization which, at 
any rate in peace, is to all intents and purposes impossible owing to the centraliza- 
tion of control of finance which is the great obstacle to any form of decentralization. 
Further, in peace time, it would be beyond our pockets. 


On a lower plane, any base which is intended to receive supplies direct from a 
main support area must be of a minimum size, since it must be large enough to 
absorb a shipload of stores, say 10,00c tons, at a time. It has been calculated that 
such a base would need covered storage space of the order of a million square feet, 
so it can be seen that if set up ashore it will take time to establish. 


This time factor is of great importance, since to obtain real logistic mobility, 
which to my mind is quite essential if operational planning is to be unfettered, 
supplies of all kinds must become available at the same time as operational plans 
take shape. It is too late to start shipping stores after an operation has started ; 
they must be moving in advance so that they are in the right place before the warships 
arrive. 

This relatively lengthy period that is needed to set up a base ashore is far too 
long to be acceptable after war has broken out. Luckily an alternative is available— 
floating mobile support or, if you prefer it, a waterborne base. 


Whether a base should be established ashore or afloat is a most controversial 
question. When forces are operating trom bases which existed in peace time there 
is no problem. The logistic support will come from the various storehouses, fuel 
oil tanks, etc., that are there already. The problem arises when a force has to be 
based on, from the naval angle, an undeveloped harbour. Are you going to build 
storage facilities ashore or are you going to keep your supplies afloat ? 
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There are arguments—strong arguments, in favour of both policies. If you 
keep the stores afloat you immobilize shipping which, to judge by the late war, 
will probably be as critically short as any other item. Further, if there is any threat 
of attack, you may lose more in one ship than in a store ashore if the latter has been 
constructed with this possibility in view. It must not be forgotten that there is 
probably a greater concentration of material and the results of more man-hours’ 
work in a loaded merchant ship than in any other place in the World. 


On the other hand, if you establish stores ashore you tend to immobilize your 
logistic support. Experience has shown how difficult—and incidentally how un- 
economic—it is to uproot a big supply base and establish it somewhere else, because 
you probably have to establish the new base in great part before shutting down 
the old. 


Thus there can be no firm answer to this problem which, to a large degree, 
must depend on circumstances. The only guidance I would offer is that if the situa- 
tion is static and the force concerned is not likely to have its operational area altered 
at short notice, then shore storage and accommodation is probably the best answer 
but, and it is a big but, even a new main base may have to start waterborne. Ex- 
amples of static bases ashore were the bases from which the escort forces operated 
during the Battle of the Atlantic, many of which were built up after the outbreak 
of war. If, on the other hand, the operational situation is likely to be fluid, then 
one should endeavour to keep supplies afloat. This was the Pacific situation where 
it was obvious that if things went well the Allied forces would be constantly moving 
forward and the advanced base for one operation would be too far to the rear to 
be of any value a couple of operations later. I would like to complete these argu- 
ments by saying that in my opinion the bias should always be against storage ashore ; 
the ease of moving a base which is predominantly afloat outweighs all other con- 
siderations, and the atomic threat increases the potency of this argument. 


Before leaving this subject it is as well to appreciate that there are certain 
facilities which must be shore-based. Examples are aircraft erection installations 
and mine issue depots. The alternative to the former is to send all aircraft forward 
from the factories in which they are made in the erected state, which is grossly wasteful 
of shipping space. The latter is a necessity because certain types of mine mechanisms 
must be adjusted ashore shortly prior to issue to the minelayer. I only quote these 


to show that we cannot yet, if ever, put all our supply and repair installations 


afloat. 

I have said a good deal about bases and I will wind up on a note of warning. 
Unless one is careful, the establishment of bases will dominate the logistic plan to 
such an extent that it will dictate the policy. That is quite wrong. Bases are a 
very important item in the logistic set-up, but nothing more, and their nature must 
suit the logistic, and hence the operational, plan not vice versa. 


FLEET TRAIN 


This leads on to the Fleet Train—a term which has led to much confusion of 
thought, so, in order to establish common ideas, I will start by explaining what I 
think it really covers. 

The term has become identified in many people’s minds with the supply ships 
and tankers which actually perform the task of replenishing the Fleet at sea. This 
is incorrect. The term, when used in the general sense, embraces all ships engaged 
in the direct logistic support of the Fleet, that is, it includes the ships which remain 
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in harbour as floating repair bases, storehouses or fuel reservoirs in addition to those 
which replenish the Fleet at sea. Note, however, that it does moé include the freighters 
and freighting tankers bringing stores, ammunition and fuel to the various bases. 


Thus you will see that one part of the Fleet Train, and incidentally the major 
part, consists of those ships which are necessary to form the floating bases I referred 
to a little while back. I will deal with the provision of these ships later, but I would 
like to make the point now that they include a number of accommodation ships and, 
if the base is to be truly afloat as well as mobile, a ship in which the senior officer 
and the base staff can be accommodated. Further, it is axiomatic that adequate 
boats must be provided ; more time is wasted owing to inadequate transport arrange- 
ments than to any other cause, though the advent of amphibians, such as the 
DUKW, has done much to better this. 


I have not referred to air logistics in my remarks so far, nor shall I specifically 
do so in my next section on the Fleet Train, purely because I prefer to deal with 
them separately. That must not be taken to imply that they are not part of the 
normal base and Fleet Train organization, because they are. I would go further 
than that and say that it is unthinkable in the future that any naval base or re- 
plenishment group at sea would be without its naval aviation component except 
in most unusual circumstances. Air defence of a base is, on the other hand, an 
Army and R.A.F. commitment and hence outside the scope of this lecture. 


Now for the element of the Fleet Train which replenishes forces or units at 
sea. This may well be all important in the future as the development of weapons 
of mass destruction will probably tend to make units of the Fleet operate from bases 
out of range of enemy held territory, and hence some distance away from the opera- 
tional area, with the consequent result that units will have to remain at sea for far 
longer periods, being replenished at sea from the distant base. 


There is no limit to what ships can replenish with at sea provided they and the 
Fleet Train ships are fitted with suitable equipment. This equipment is constantly 
being improved and developed, but I suggest there is no need to provide it on a large 
scale in peace time. It will be needed when we are beginning to develop our offensive 
power, and this replenishment equipment, which is not extensive, can be produced 
during the early period of a war. Do not mistake my point though: all ships in 
commission in peace time should have the requisite equipment. 


Some facts may be of interest :— 


Fuel Oil 


In the Pacific during the last'stages of the late war, the British rate of taking 
in fuel oil was very slow, but it has now been much improved upon. The improve- 
ment continues and shows great promise. 


Small ships average about half the rates of heavy ships and cruisers. 


Petrol 


Most of the British tankers in the Pacific had very make-shift arrangements, 
and rates were pathetically slow and usually the limiting factor when replenishing. 
Now proper equipment has been designed and it is intended to increase the size of 
the petrol mains in the carriers which should ensure that embarking this commodity 
is no longer the limiting factor. 
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Munitions 

Gun ammunition of all sorts has been embarked with no particular difficulty, 
as also have torpedoes and such items as gun barrels and Bofors guns. The weight 
limit is about one ton per load and is determined partly by the strength of the equip- 
ment in the ammunition ship and the ship being replenished, and partly by the ease 
with which each type of load can be handled. Unlike most other supplies and equip- 
ment, this latter factor is of great importance in the case of munitions, since the 
weight/volume ration tends to be so much greater. The rate of replenishment is not 
high except in the case of munitions that will stand rough handling, such as pro- 
jectiles and bombs. 


Naval Stores and Victualling Stores 

As in the case of munitions, loads of up to one ton can be embarked, but the 
limiting factor is usually volume and not weight. The rates of embarking have 
always been good. In the Pacific 30 tons/hour was a good average figure and this 
can now be exceeded. It is of interest that carriers find it quicker to embark victual- 
ling stores at sea via the flight deck than alongside in harbour up the gangways, owing 
to the better internal handling routes from the flight deck. 


Perhaps the most notable advance in technique that has been made since 1945 
is, however, that once the hoses and jackstays are connected, the tanker or store 
ship and the warship can keep station at a much greater distance abeam of one another. 
Although I say abeam, it is still possible to refuel astern of a tanker (though not to 
embark stores astern of a store ship) and this is the normal procedure in heavy 
weather, but it is so much slower that it is always avoided if possible. Keeping 
further abeam makes things easier and safer and hence enables replenishment to 
be carried out in heavier weather and at higher speeds, which latter is always 
desirable from the anti-submarine point of view. I do not want you to think that 
in saying that I imply that replenishment in the Pacific was always carried out 
at slow speed, though of course sometimes it was. 


PROVISION OF SHIPS 


Now a word on the provision of ships for the Fleet Train. The first general 
point is that all ships in the replenishment groups must be relatively fast. Unless 
they are, replenishment will have to be at slow speed with a consequent increase in 
the hazard from submarine attack and, what is equally important, they will take 
excessively long on passage from the base to the Fleet at sea. The slow ships, and 
there are bound to be some, must be relegated to that part of the Fleet Train which 
is in use as floating repair or supply ships at the bases. 


Most of the ships will require special equipment fitted and, in the case of some 
ships such as the repair ships and the Naval and Victualling Store Issue Ships, a 
considerable amount of fitting out. This obviously cannot be done in peace time, 
but it is not so great a disadvantage as it might seem since, as indicated before, the 
great bulk of these ships are not likely to be required till some months after war 
has been declared. What is important, however, is that the equipment should be 
procured as soon as possible after the outbreak of war and that the ships which will 
be required for the Fleet Train should be earmarked in peace time. The fact that 
the Fleet needs ships for this purpose will, to judge by the experience of the last war, 
be resisted by many authorities ; but it must be made clear to them that the Navy’s 
ability to support offensive operations against enemy-held territory will depend 
upon the provision of an adequate Fleet Train. 
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As I have indicated, a good deal of thought is being paid to developing the 
equipment of the Fleet Train. Apart from gear to improve the rate of replenishment, 
a Fleet Issue Ship has been designed whose function will be to carry enough of all 
types of stores in common use to support a task force. This will obviate the need 
for separate ships to carry Naval and Victualling stores, and possibly ammunition, 
and will simplify the replenishment problem. Such a ship will provide the most 
efficient form of ‘‘ Camel’s Hump” supply. 

One other point on these ships. Many of them will want their crews considerably 
augmented. The base ships will only need the technicians necessary to enable them 
to carry out their functions, but the tankers and store ships in the replenishment 
groups must have plenty of men to handle the hoses and whips if replenishment is to 
take place at reasonable speed. The normal crews of these ships are very small and 
only based on steaming them. 


I cannot leave the subject of provision of ships without mentioning small 
tankers. The existing naval ones are mostly relics of the 1914-18 War; there are 
few commercial ones, and such as there are are a wasting asset. Unless we build 
more than we are doing at present, I can see great difficulties in the future in the 
rapid refuelling of ships on return from sea. 


AIR LOGISTICS 


Now to deal with replenishment of aircraft. I am purposely dealing with this 
separately since it presents many problems of its own. I imagine it is obvious that 
aircraft must be sent as far forward as possible, in the unerected state, so as to 
economize in shipping. Once they are in the erected state they must be transported 
in a carrier of some sort, which limits the number that can be carried in one hull. 
Since, however, they must be erected ashore, it is probable that they will not be 
carried further forward than the main base unerected. 


The next step after erection is very controversial. There are two alternatives : 
to transport the erected aircraft from the main base in a replenishment carrier 
direct to the replenishment area and there fly them on to the operational carriers; 
alternatively, to transport them from the main base to an advanced base in a ferry 
carrier (which can carry a greater number in a given space than a replenishment 
carrier) and there, with the aid of aircraft maintenance ships, and possibly an air- 
strip ashore, tune them up to operational standard before transporting them to the 
operational carriers in replenishment carriers. The advantage claimed for the latter 
scheme is greater flexibility, which is probably true, but I do not think this is an over- 
riding c6nsideration : it does not outweigh the greater economy of the former scheme. 
It is true that transporting all aircraft from the main base in the erected state requires 
more replenishment carriers, but against this no aircraft maintenance ships are 
needed, so that there is very little or no (depending on distances) increase in the 
total number of hulls used, and I am convinced that this policy is the most economical 
overall in.men and resources. ; 

Whichever scheme is in use, there are certain points in connection with it which 
are of interest :— 

(1) The performance, weight and size of modern aircraft is such that a 
replenishment carrier in the future will need to be much the same sort of ship 
as a Light Fleet Carrier as regards flight deck equipment and speed. 

(2) Although every replenishment carrier must be capable of launching 
all types of aircraft in use in the Fleet, either by catapult or free take-off, only 
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a proportion need be capable of landing on aircraft. Those that are fitted 
must be able to receive any type of aircraft in use in the Fleet. 


(3) The aircraft replenishment pipeline is one of the most sensitive. Great 
trouble must be taken to ensure that the correct numbers and the right propor- 
tion of each type of aircratt is fed into it. Faulty assessment of numbers will 
result in either the operational carriers being short of aircraft or the replenish- 
ment carriers not clearing their loads and hence having to be held unnecessarily 
long in the replenishment area. 


To give some idea of the numbers of aircraft involved, the figures for the last 
operation of the British carriers in the Pacific Fleet against the Japanese mainland 
may be of interest. The operation lasted for 25 days, eight of which were strike 
days. The full complement of the four carriers concerned was 235 aircraft, and 
141 replacements were required during the operation. 


The other essential in connection with air logistics is the provision of aircrew 
replacements. Now it may seem strange to include personnel in logistics but in 
the case of aircrews they undoubtedly must be. If a ship does not receive replace- 
ments of officers and men it is a bother, but the ship goes on running unless the num- 
bers short are unusually large. In the case of an aircraft, however, it is quite certain 
that it will not fly unless it has a complete aircrew. 


Aircrew replacements are needed for reasons additional to battle casualties 
and sickness. If their morale is to be kept high they must all be relieved at agreed 
intervals: Bomber Command’s thirty operational sorties rule is well known, and 
another example is the American naval policy oi relieving their carrier air groups 
after six months’ front line duty. 


There is no great problem in actually transporting replacement aircrews to 
the operational carriers, nor is there any great problem in deducing the rate at which 
they should be fed into the pipeline. The problem that arises, however, is to ensure 
that they reach the carriers in operational flying trim. This did not work well with 
British aircrews in the Pacific in 1945: only too often they reached a carrier in 
the replenishment area out of practice for deck landing or having done their last 
armament training so long ago that they were not fit to be sent on an offensive 
sortie. Provision must be made in the future for replacement aircrews to be kept 
tuned up to operational standard. 


The numbers involved in the same operation I have just referred to were 38 
complete aircrews but, in addition, all carriers started the operation overborne in 
aircrews. > 


AIR FREIGHT 


My last air point is not concerned with air logistics but with logistics in general 
—air freight. Air freight offers a most rapid and efficient method of supply to 
forward units of items in short supply. It is inevitably not economic, and therefore 
to supply commodities by it as a matter of course is unjustifiable except in a case 
where the sea or land supply route is very hazardous and chancy. It has, however, 
practically no limitations if the necessary airfields- exist, and allowance must be 
made for it in logistic planning. We are apt to be too conservative in the Navy, and 
I have personally seen cases in the last few years of gross underestimation of the 
quantity of air freight capacity needed. I have also experienced too many people 
who say they cannot give any figures till they know what is to go by air, which 
shows they do not appreciate the value of air.freight. It is essentially the means 
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of transport for what happens to be in short supply at the moment; hence one 
cannot predict what the items will be long in advance. 


That concludes my subject matter, but I want to finish by leaving one or two 
thoughts with you. 


"CONCLUDING REMARKS 


I know a lot of you will be saving to yourselves, “ What a lot of platitudes ’’— 
and you will be right. But logistics are really commonsense—there is no black 
magic in them; so a lecture on them must be platitudinous. It is the greatest 
mistake in the World to imagine that supply undertakings require complicated 
machinery or very careful training in a similar manner to operational ones. The 
point that does stand out is how one arrives at the quantities of any item that are 
required when the logistic plan is being made out. The operational staffs almost 
always over-estimate their needs—a quite understandable trait of over insurance, 
whereas on the other hand the supply departments sometimes, though by no means 
always, under-estimate requirements. This is where the logistic planner comes in. 
It is he who balances the two extremes and from his experience decides on the 
figure to be worked to. 


This leads to some points in connection with logistic staff officers. They 
must be in the picture from the start ; they must have experience, and they must 
be ready to make an estimate of the requirements of almost anything. The first 
point requires no comment. As regards experience—I had none when I took on 
logistic planning in the Admiralty and started a new division of the Naval Staff, 
and I have no. illusions that we made many mistakes while gaining experience, and 
no doubt we infuriated many people. In fact, an unkind critic who said my motto 
was apparently “‘ Somebody has got to guess and it might as well be me”’ was not 
far off the mark in the early days. Now, however, experience is there for the asking, 
and the great need is to give more officers the opportunity of getting it, and I hope 
that one day there will be logistic staff officers working alongside the Staff Officer 
Operations in all big naval staffs. 


The logistic staff officer has another most important duty—he must assess 
priorities. It has been truly said that, in war, logistics consists largely of the alloca- 
tion of shortages. Every operational authority wants everything at once; every 
supply authority wants his particular commodities produced first and shipped 
first. If production capacity and shipping are short—as they always will be—it is 
the logistic planners and staff officers who must assess the relative priorities, not 
only for their own Service, but usually on an inter-Service basis as well, 


The last thought I hope I have left with you is in connection with the base 
problem. I hope I have shown that the increased air threat, and with it the atomic 
threat, is not one that need give rise to the cry that no naval base will be useable. 
It will force dispersion on us and the use of out-of-the-way bases ; it may even force 
units to remain at sea for long periods, which I hope I have made clear is perfectly 
practicable ; but provided the wherewithal to fight is being produced and can be 
shipped from the main support area, we need have no cause for alarm. 


DISCUSSION 
CoLonEL F. H. Smitu: Did the Lecturer say that the rate of discharge in the Pacific 
was up to 30 tons per day or per hour ? 
THE LecturER: I said that in embarking Naval stores and Victualling stores at 
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sea, the average rate was 30 tons an hour. That is the only time I used the figure 30, 
as far as I know. . 

Mr. O. Rickarps (Director of Victualling): I should like to ask the Lecturer a 
question on the subject of Fleet Replenishment Ships. He mentioned in his lecture that 
these should be fast. I wonder what speed he had in mind. He then went on to say that 


these ships could be taken up from the ordinary Mercantile, Marine on the outbreak of 
war. So faras lam aware, fast ships of that kind are not likely to be available immediately 
on the outbreak of war. I wonder whether the proper answer is not to provide them in 
peace time. 

THE LecTURER: I am afraid I hedged. I did not say “‘fast’’; I said “ relatively 
fast.’’ Of course, that is a very important point. I am very much alive to the fact that 
the possibility of getting ships of really decent speed out of the Mercantile Marine for 
Fleet Replenishment Ships is a pious hope. There are other requirements which need 
fast ships and will probably get them. 

Before I deal with the last point, I should like to make it clear that I merely wanted 
to avoid the attitude of mind which thinks all replenishment ships can be g-knot ones. 
That is absurd. If you can have a fast cargo liner of 16 to 21 knots, that is what is really 
wanted. 

As to whether they should be provided in peace-time or not, the answer to my mind 
depends entirely on whether you get agreement in peace-time to earmark the ships. I 
maintain that it ought not to be necessary to supply them in peace-time. The 
importance of the Fleet Train ought to be accepted by all the authorities concerned as 
being such that ships of adequate speed should be earmarked from the Mercantile Marine 
in peace for taking up in war. If you can do that, there is no need to provide them in 
peace-time. 

Mr. O. Rickarps: There is one further point about earmarking ships in peace-time: 
I suppose it will be appreciated that possibly we may have to earmark three ships for one 
particular job, because the particular ship may not be in position at the particular time 
we want it. 

Mr. H. L. Verry (D.S.1.R.1): I should like to ask the Lecturer whether he agrees 
that the term “‘ Naval Logistics ’’ should really include, not only the maintenance but 
also the supply of operational units. On the last occasion we had difficulty in deciding 
where to put the available operational units. I take it that logistics in its widest sense 
will include the full picture not only of the supply line dealt with by the Lecturer, but 
the fact that there is a fleet to be produced and the relative requirements of the ships 
and the men. Otherwise the situation will recur that the ships are available but the 
manpower is not. I always assumed that that was a function of logistics—or am I rather 
misinterpreting that much abused term ? 

Tue Lecturer: I have looked on logistics as excluding the design and building 
of His Majesty’s Ships, or ships generally. That seems to me to be a matter for the design 
side, which I think is entirely outside the logistic set-up. I am not absolutely up-to-date 
in that. I would not like to be hard-and-fast. 

Mr. H. L. Verry: I am very grateful for what the Lecturer has said. It seemed 
to affect the question of priority, with which we had trouble in the late war. Unless 
you know the whole of your requirements and their function in the operational plan, it 
is almost impossible to decide what is required in terms of manufactured products, whether 
they be ships or armaments. I suggest that overall logistics are a most important matter, 
of which supply logistics are one function. 


Mr. Marsu (Director of Stores) : I understood the Lecturer to say that one principal 
function of the logistic planner was to interpret to the Supply Departments the require- 
ments of the Planning Departments. I would like to suggest that equally important as 
a function of the logistic planner is to ensure that the operational planners take into ac- 
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count when making their plans the capabilities of the Supply Departments to meet their 
needs. 

With reference to the question of the supply bases, it was suggested that it was very 
important when the supply bases were being set up ab initio that they should be given 
sufficient time to organize. In the late war we met with a lot of confusion and waste of 
stores owing to the supply bases being expected to issue from the day they began to 
breathe. The result was a certain amount of chaos and inefficiency. 


I would also like to plead—and this is a very important point—that in the next war 
the Ministry of Transport, or whatever may be the appropriate authority, shall have greater 
sympathy with and appreciation of the need for the very early allocation of ships for 
use as issue ships. I think I am right in saying that in the Pacific we wanted three or 
four Air Store Issue Ships. We got one. The second, I believe, joined up just after the 
War ended. 

THe LectuRER: On the first point, it is quite clear that the Director of Administra- 
tive Planning and his hierarchy must be a two-way channel. They must warn the opera- 
tional planners when they are beginning to think in terms outside the capabilities of the 
Supply and Design Departments. I could not agree more with that point. 


The next point—the question about a base not being expected to start functioning 
directly it is in existence, is of course a very serious one ; but I like to think that possibly 
in the late war the difficulty occurred because our administrative organization rather grew 
up during the War. If it had been firmly established, is it a pious hope to say that perhaps 
we might have insisted on the Supply and Design Departments not being told things so 
much at the last moment ? In the first two years of the War, I am still not clear how the 
Supply Departments got told anything ; I suppose they sent out their spies. There was 
no recognized channel. Perhaps somebody who is more in the picture than I am might 
know about that. 


As to the third point, it is really a question of the provision of ships. I think there 
is a committee which sits now on the allocation of ships. It seems to me that it is up to 
the Admiralty to press their needs and establish their case for what they want. The fault 
in the late war was, I think, that the Admiralty never established their case. They 
met with great opposition, but I think we were weak in stating our case. We did something 
else : we made one or two mistakes in overcalling our requirements. Once you do that, 
it prejudices people against you. . 

LIEUTENANT-COMMANDER M. D. K. Pope, R.N.: I should like to ask the Lecturer 
whether he can give a very general comparison of the cost of supply by fleet train as compared 
with supply from the shore bases, in view of that being used more extensively in peace. 


Tue Lecturer: Although I would rather like to ask the Director of Stores to answer 
that question, I would make one point. I do not think you can quite truthfully make 
a comparison in terms of what it costs. If you are forced to work from a base 5,000 
miles away, you cannot expect ships to return to it to replenish. You have got to bring 
the stuff up to them. I am only making that point in order to say that in my view, 
whatever the cost may be of doing it at sea, that may be necessary in certain circum- 
stances, On the question of comparison, could the Director of Stores deal with that ? 


Mr. Rickarps (Director of Victualling) : There is a simple answer to that question. 
It is in a Hansard reply furnished by the Minister of Food. The cost of using refrigerated 
ships, at the moment, is roughly two and a half times that of shore storage. 


Captain E. AttHAM, R.N.: The Lecturer has alluded to the importance of close 
association between the operational planners and the logistic planners. In that connec- 
tion, I wonder whether he would care to remark on the importance of the tactical loading 
ofships. I realize that it does not arise where you have ships carrying one type of cargo— 
such as fuel. But it happened over and over again in both the last two wars that the 
spearhead of our major strategy started with a comparatively minor operation ; such 
minor operations usually call for a few ships loade d with the particular stores to get them 
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going, and unless everything goes smoothly in the unloading of those stores—perhaps 
without the facilities of a port—and everything comes out in the right order for that 
tion, there is chaos and disaster. 


ODT 
} id 


THE Lecturer: I entirely agree with the need for tactical loading. It really comes 
to providing what the Army want when they are doing the landing. In the naval sense 
it is not quite tactical loading, although I entirely agree with the point. The snag is 


that directly you start with any form of tactical loading, you want more ships. You do 
not carry as much in the ships. That is always an argument against adopting loading 
of that kind. At the same time, if there is an operation where stores are wanted urgently 
in a particular order, you have got to load the ships specially. 


I want to draw attention to the other extreme. During the Normandy landings the 
Americans produced a variety of ship called the ‘“‘ commodity loader,” which was an 
extreme form of tactical loading. Small units of stores were put in odd corners of the 
ship. Perhaps one bit was taken out—the radio stores, if you like—and the ship would 
lie there for days and weeks waiting for some other bits to be taken out. That is the 
extreme opposite case. Although I thoroughly support the view that you must have ships 
loaded as you want, my aim as a logistic planner is as much as possible against that. 


‘ 


Captain (E.) G. O. Natsu, R.N.: A good deal of the Lecturer’s remarks, and some 
of the questions, particularly those that laid stress on the two-way traffic between the 
logistic planners and the operational planners, have really been an argument in favour 
of what Lord Montgomery has introduced as a tenth Principle of War, called Administra- 
tion. I should like to hear from the Lecturer whether he regards that word as adequate, 
and if not, what word he would like to insert. It always strixes me as being a most 
unsuitable word to describe a Principle of War. 


Tue Lecturer: I do not like the word “‘ administration,” the main point being 
that if you put a soldier, a sailor and an airman together and tell them to write on a bit 
of paper what they mean by “ administration,” you will get three entirely different 
answers. It is a bad word to put in as a Principle of War. What to use instead, I do 
not know. I take it that your meaning is the machinery that organizes logistics in that 
way ? 

Caprain (E.) Natsu, R.N.: I suppose that administration means machinery. Lord 
Montgomery’s meaning of the word seems to be, “‘ Do not bite off more than you can 
chew.”’ What is your idea of the word which would incorporate that idea ? 


Tue Lecturer: I am not sufficiently good at English to say. The point is a sound 
one. You must have logistic people working closely with the operational people. What 
you call that, I do not know. I have never seen any phrase used for it. 


Winc CoMMANDER L. R. Mumsy: I take it that there may be a requirement for 
naval airfields ashore. Does the Lecturer envisage the advanced bases as always being 
in the area of Army operations, or if not, if you were on your own, would you build the 
naval airfields, and do you take account of the actual requirement of construction in the 
logistic planning ? 

Tue Lecrurer: That is a subject on which I have spent a good deal of time in the 
last two years. As a matter of fact, I am not going to answer the question directly, I am 
afraid, because one is under a slight security ban on this. It has been thrashed out and 
there is an inter-Services agreement as to who should do what. 


On one point I will give a view—that is, I think it is very possible that the Navy 
may require air strips—I will not say more than that—in areas where there is, or other- 
wise there would be, no Army or Air Force activity. The difficulty lies in this : if you want 
an air strip put down .nywhere in the World and do not want to protect it, who builds it ? 
Once you want to protect it, that is an Army and an Air Force commitment, and therefore 
they will be there, and hence the constructional problem is the same as it is in England. 
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THE CHAIRMAN 


I know that you will agree with me that we have heard a great deal to give us food 
for thought this afternoon. The outstanding lesson, of course, is the subject of the lecture 
—the importance of planning in this matter of logistics. I think it is true to say—cer- 
tainly it was when I first became a young staff officer—that there was a tendency (never 
an official one and I do not believe it exists now) for the operational planners to rather 
look down on what in those unenlightened days we had not learned to call logistics, but 
called matters of supply. 


The idea was that the operational fellow said, “‘ You must push these supply fellows 
around ; they always kick up difficulties; do not listen to them. Just go on with your 
planning and make them fit in.’”’ One thing we have learned from the Lecturer is that 
that is quite useless to-day. 


He has touched on the fact that the Navy—on which, of course, he has been speaking 
primarily this afternoon—differs from the Army and the R.A.F. in that it draws its 
personnel for the great Supply Branches from civilians and not officers and men in uni- 
form. I do endorse most heartily what he said—that it is very important that all the 
authorities in this Country, including the civil authorities in the Ministry of Labour, 
should realize the immense importance of having a reserve of capable civilian officers 
and those corresponding to ratings to expand this system when it has to expand in war- 
time. 

Admiral Hughes Hallett has talked about logistic planning so far as the Navy is 
concerned, but at the end of his lecture he said one thing which I feel sure we all realize 
as being important, and that is that all three Services have got to dovetail their logistic 
planning together. If experience in the late war teaches us anything, it shows that when 
one Service begins to run short of a particular commodity or article or something which 
they want, it is ten to one the other two Services will immediately begin to want the 
same thing, and then you get the ugly question of priorities. There is only one way to 
fight out priorities and that is not to fight them out at all, but to take them round a 
table and argue them out and get the best solution. 


At the end of the lecture, when he talked about bases, Admiral Hughes Hallett 
explained to us that from the naval point of view the easiest kind of base both to construct 
and to maintain and work from is the base ashore, But very often from the naval point 
of view the most convenient base is the floating base, that is to say, practically, the 
Fleet Train. That brings up in the most acute form these questions of priorities. It is 
not merely the Army, the Navy and the Air Force that are always competing in war 
for the use of certain kinds of ship, but also all the great civilian Departments of State— 
the Ministry of Food, the Ministry of Supply and, above all, the Ministry of Shipping. 
And many of the ships that are essential to the efficiency of the Fleet Train—particularly 
ships such as refrigerating ships, distilling ships, heavy lift ships for the carrying of guns 
and railway trains and tanks—all those ships are always in a state of acute shortage ; 
and the inter-Service discussions on their logistics must be combined with discussion and 
agreement with the other Ministries concerned, so as to get the best results not merely 
for the Navy or even for the three Services, but for the Country, and therefore for the 
campaign as a whole. 


Now, it only remains for me, on your behalf, to thank Admiral Hughes Hallett most 
heartily for his address, and to ask you to show your appreciation in the usual manner. 
(Applause.) 

The vote of thanks to the Chairman was proposed by the Secretary—Captain E. 
Altham, R.N., and carried with acclamation. 
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AIRFIELDS IN A WAR OF MOVEMENT 
By Arr ViceE-MarsHal T. G. PIKE, C.B., C.B.E., D.F.C. 
MAJOR-GENERAL SIR Eustace F. TIcKELt, K.B.E., C.B., M.C., in the Chair 
On Wednesday, 18th January, 1950 


THE CHAIRMAN: We are very lucky this afternoon to be privileged to hear the views 
of Air Vice-Marshal Pike on the rather vexed subject of airfields. He has had much 
experience of this in the Western Desert and at other places, and he has just been appointed 
to 11th Fighter Group. The problem of forward airfields loomed very large in my last 
job, and I must say that I am very anxious to hear what the “ other side ’’ has to say. 
I am sure that the Air Vice-Marshal will have a great deal to say about the shortcomings 
of the airfields we provided on the Western Desert, and I have a nasty feeling that people 
may have a lot more to say about the forward airfields produced in the future, because 
the problem is becoming more and more difficult in every way, as I think you will hear. 


LECTURE 


THINK it would be interesting for me to start this talk by tracing the history 
EF the growth of airfields during the past twenty-five years. Here I should like 

to quote Air Commodore Darley in an article which he wrote for Happy Landings. 
He says that in the 1920s the Air Ministry directed “in no circumstances will the 
Air Staff accept a bomber which when fully loaded will take more than 500 yards 
to get off.” Again the Director of Technical Development states in 1938 “ a run of 
1,000 yards on a good grass surface will meet the requirements of modern aircraft 
as far as can be foreseen.” History was soon to show how short lived these directions 
were to be and to-day a concrete runway of 3,000 yards is regarded as quite common- 
place. 

An interesting point to remember is that in the days of the biplane it was essential 
to provide an airfield of circular shape, because biplanes of that day had to land into 
the wind or disaster overtook them. Fortunetely the advent of the monoplane 
changed this because it was found that the monoplane could land across the wind 
to a considerable degree, and it was from this fact that runways became possible and 
were developed for economic reasons. 


Now the standard of airfield required is a factor of the total weight of the aircraft 
which is to be operated, together with its tyre pressure. In 1927 a heavy bomber 
weighed only 16,000 Ibs. and had a tyre pressure of 50 Ibs. to the square in. In- 
cidentally this figure of 50 lbs. per square in. was the universal pressure in those 
days, because the low pressure tyre which is used to-day in motorcars had not yet 
been introduced. A few years later it dropped to 35 lbs. Compare those figures with 
a typical war-time bomber—the Liberator, with a total weight of 62,000 Ibs. and 
tyre pressure of 75 Ibs. per square in. They speak for themselves, and show how we 
were forced to go from grass airfields to hard runways. 


So much for the size of airfields. Now let us consider their construction. When 
we think of an airfield to-day we usually visualize the concrete runway, but aircraft 
are very versatile things. They commonly land on grass or water, on the desert, on 
hard snow or ice, or on the decks of ships. Other ingenious forms of airfields have 
also been tried out, such as the floating dock type made out of boats tied together, 
or the iceberg type with a freezing machine to maintain it. An airfield engineer will 
tell you—and here I am sure Sir Eustace will agree with me—that, given time and 
transportation, there is no problem in constructing an airfield suitable for any type 
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of aircraft it is possible to visualize. However, in a war of movement these two 
factors—time and transportation, are very precious. Speed of construction is all 
important and this depends upon :— 


(i) The length and width of the runway to be provided plus dispersal 
arrangements. 


(ii) The strength of the surface required. 


(iii) The durability required, that is the amount of traffic and the weather 
conditions to be encountered. 


Let us consider for a minute the experiences of the late war. Take for example 
the Middle East campaign. There, in the desert, with virtually no rain, there was 
plenty of smooth hard sand or gravel. Thus, apart from the dust problem, the 
construction of airfields to meet all types of aircraft was a comparatively easy and 
quick procedure. In Sicily much the same applied. The campaign was short and 
there was no rain at all. It was thus possible to scrape out flat areas in vineyards 
and olive orchards and they served their purpose well, and the time of construction 
was seldom more than two days. 


Later however in Italy the position changed. There was no trouble to start with, 
but later when the Winter rain set in the difficulties began. At first wire netting and 
other temporary expedients were used—for example, bricks from captured brick- 
works, but these were never very satisfactory. It was then that pieced steel plate 
came to the rescue and solved the problem. I expect most of you are very familiar 
with this now famous P.S.P., but in case you are not I brought a sample here to show 
you. You will see that it is clipped together in 1o ft. lengths and that it is both 
sturdy and heavy. For a normal runway the weight of P.S.P. is approximately 
one ton per yard runway. Thus for a runway of 2,000 yards together with a modest 
taxi track and dispersal, you require some 3,000 tons of P.S.P. In addition to this, 
if the runway is to be used for any length of time it is generally necessary to’:put down 
a gravel surface underneath it and this may require anything up to 10,000 tons of 
gravel which must be transported from local sources. 


These are very big figures, and the Army who are always struggling to bring 
forward supplies from the ports, dislike intensely adding many thousands of tons of 
steel plate to their tasks. Indeed, many will remember that at one stage in the Italian 
campaign the port of Bari was literally choked with P.S.P. and no other stores could 
come through. 

Another point to remember is that P.S.P. is readily damaged by bombing. One 


small bomb can damage and distort a large area and this means holding considerable 
repair stocks—the amount depending on the degree of air superiority you hold. 





1 TYRE PRESSURE TAKE-OFF RUN 
AIRCRAFT ToTaL WEIGHT _IN LBS./SQ. IN. TO 50 FEET 
Fighters— 
1927 Flycatcher (or Siskin)... 2,814 Ibs. 50 158 yds. 
1944 Spitfire VIII ... ae 7,846 lbs. 57 550 yds. 
Bombers— 
1927 Virginia... Ae Nae 16,600 Ibs. 50 390 yds. 
1944 Liberator BVI ... 62,000 Ibs. 75 2,100 yds. 
Transports— 
1930 Hannibal had Ae 30,000 Ibs. 50 450 yds. 


1949 Brabazon I ie wee 290,000 lbs. 96 1,800 yds, 
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Many other materials have been tried with varying degrees of success. Perhaps 
the most important of these is what the engineers call prefabricated bitumized sur- 
facing, or in other words, tarred canvas. This was extensively used in Normandy. 
Its great merit is that it is comparatively light, weighing some 800 tons for airfields 
which I have just described, compared with 3,000 tons of P.S.P. The theory behind 
this material is that if you keep the ground dry, or perhaps I should say at its best 
moisture content, then you need do little else. This surfacing material then is laid 
down by a special machine which had the ignominious name of a “ stamp licker.” 
It laid down the runway very quickly, just as one puts roofing felt over a house. 
This served pretty well, but once it was damaged by enemy action or a crashed 
aircraft, the rain would get in, and once the rain had soaked through the material it 
was virtually impossible to dry out the ground. 


Now these alternatives to dry hard ground naturally take longer to construct. 
The tarred canvas could usually be laid down within a week, whilst P.S.P. airfield 
might take up to two weeks to complete. This compared with the two days required 
in the desert or Burma is a long time, but is the best and in fact the only satisfactory 
alternative that we know of to-day. When compared with the building of a concrete 
runway which requires 15,000 tons of cement and 75,000 tons of local gravel and at 
least six months to construct, the figures for P.S.P. look very good, but even so, two 
weeks is a very long time to wait when you are in need of air support. 


Now, what of the future? Unfortunately the problem seems to get worse and 
not better because there is a serious conflict between aircraft performance and the 
need to restrict the size of airfields. The Air Staff naturally require the best possible 
performance that the aircraft designer can give them. For this very reason large 
wheels and low landing speeds are not acceptable. Remember, too, that in modern 
aircraft the tendency is to make the wings thinner and thinner, and this means that 
there is less and less room to stow the undercarriage. On the other hand, we must 
remember that it is no use having magnificent aircraft where they are not needed 
and cannot fight. 

There are several possible solutions, as for example the multiple wheels and 
unorthodox arrangements of the undercarriage in the Boeing B47 and the Martin 
B51. This spreading of the load on to four large wheels, which are retracted within 
the fuselage, is naturally a big help and a great advance. There are, of course, certain 
disadvantages to this arrangement ; for example, the difficulty in obtaining a large 
angle of incidence at the point of take-off and the problem of braking after landing, 
when all the weight must be thrown on the front wheels. No doubt these difficulties 
can be or have been overcome. This arrangement is a very interesting development, 
and so too is the four-wheel bogey type of undercarriage being developed by Messrs. 
Dowty. 

Another possible solution is to adopt the naval type of arrester hook and wires. 
This quite naturally shortens the landing run tremendously and if combined with 
some form of catapult or rocket assistance for take-off, would very greatly lessen the 
runway requirements. The disadvantages to this scheme are, of course, an added 
eomplication, its susceptibility to damage and all the other operational inconveniences 
which must be surmounted in the field. 


A third solution is, ot course, to use water, but I do not think this is the time to 
enter into the old controversy of the flying-boat versus the land plane. Nevertheless, 
the problem is both urgent and important and some solution must be found to curb 
the ever increasing airfield requirements for the air forces operating in a war of 
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movement. Here too, we must remember that although the primary air forces in 
mobile warfare are composed of the comparatively light tactical types of aircraft, 
there is nevertheless a tendency always to move the heavy bombers up behind the 
Army closer to their target areas. A good example of this is the move of the strategic 
bombers to Foggia in Italy. Here the problem was overcome, albeit with great 
difficulty, by the airfield engineers. But the size and weight of modern bombers 
has grown tremendously since the War and so this in itself presents a very special 
and difficult problem. I have no doubt that it will be solved and the answer will 
probably be some form of compromise in true British tradition between the airfield 
engineer and the aircraft designer. 


I have dealt almost entirely so far with size and strength of airfields, but I feel 
that this talk would not be complete without a reference to one other great problem, 
namely dust. Prior to the War, dust had not been a great problem. We had oper- 
ated aircraft in India and the Middle East without very great difficulty, but the first 
signs of trouble started in the Western Desert in 1936 at the time of the Abyssinian 
campaign. At this time units of the Royal Air Force were sent to the Western Desert, 
and here for the first time serious difficulty was encountered because the dust was 
abrasive. Immediately trouble was experienced with severe piston wear in the 
engines. After some delay air filters were fitted and the trouble overcome. We 
learnt our lesson and all aircraft subsequently operated by the Desert Air Force had 
air filters. Thus the Western Desert campaign was conducted without any further 
serious set-back. 


However, the same nuisance did arise once more in Normandy. The Spitfires 
were all right—all had air filters, but the Typhoons had not. Within a week of the 
landing the Typhoon with its sleeve valve engine gave trouble and at one time it 
seemed as though all the Typhoon Wings would be grounded. Drastic emergency 
measures were taken to fit temporary filters and the difficulty was overcome, but 
only just in time. : 

This is.an important lesson to remember. What effect abrasive dust may have 
on a jet engine I do not know. Perhaps they are not affected, but if they are there is 
indeed a formidable problem to filter the huge amount of air which passes through 
this type of engine. 


DISCUSSION 


SQUADRON LEADER N. M. Maynarp, R.A.F.: Could the Lecturer explain briefly 
how an efficient braking system is devised with the tracked undercarriage ? 


Tue LecTuRER: I think the braking system is exactly the same as on the normal 
wheels. In the film,? you saw the wheels within the track—these wheels are braked in 
exactly the same way as ordinary undercarriage wheels. 


Major R. W. C. SMALES, R.E.: All the problems which concerned us at first were 
due to tyre pressures and the ground for supporting these various pressures. Does the 
introduction of the jet engine introduce other problems, such as having to protect the 
surface of the ground from the thrust of the engine ? 


Tue LecturRER: Indeed it does; it produces great problems. For one thing, the 
jet engine burns the grass, and then if there is a little rain, it soon becomes mud. There- 
fore a grass airfield which would otherwise be perfectly suitable quickly becomes destroyed. 
Of course, the jet soon puts paid to the type of material which is displayed at the side of 
this platform : the basis of that material being tar and canvas, the jet would very quickly 





® The Lecturer showed films of various types of aircraft landing and taking off. 
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burn it out ; and it would be necessary, if using that type of material, to have something 
on top of it to stop it catching fire. 

What the future trend in aircraft design is likely to be, I cannot say. Whether the 
jets will be nearer to the ground or pointing at an angle to the ground is exceedingly 
difficult to forecast, but the “‘ Vampire’ is quite a bad offender. In the “ Vampire ”’ 
the jet is quite low and causes considerable trouble. It is no use putting small stones or 
gravel or anything like that to cover up the surface, because they merely get blown away. 
This is quite a problem for the future. 

FiiGHT LIEUTENANT J. A. REDDINGTON, R.A.F.: Is there any maintenance problem 
with the tracked undercarriage ? 

Tue LEcTURER: I have no experience at all of the tracked undercarriage. One 
would imagine there is. On the film we have just seen mud, stones and water are flying 
over the undercarriage. Certainly it must be more difficult to maintain than a wheel 
where the bearing is not exposed at all. The maintenance of the rubber track itself is 
bound to be difficult. I gather that when you turn a corner, particularly if you are on 
hard ground, the track tends to slip over a notch or two. You could not see this clearly 
on the film, but underneath the flat surface of the track it is corrugated and it runs on 
wheels in those grooves. You can imagine that there must be considerable wear on it 
and, as in a tank, I imagine the life of the track would not be very long. 


Winc CoMMANDER J. G. Prizst, R.A.F.: Is any consideration being given to the 
use of skids in the same way as they are used on a glider ? 


Tue Lecturer: I do not think so, because there is always the take-off problem. 
Winc CoMMANDER Prizst: With catapults ? 


Tue Lecturer: Yes, that is a possibility. I do not know whether it is being con- 
sidered or not. It is certainly a possibility, but the catapult itself is a very awkward 
thing to carry about with you in a mobile war. You must have a considerable number of 
them. It is no use having one or two in a squadron ; it might be damaged by a bomb or 
in a crash, and then the whole squadron would be grounded. A runway can be filled in 
with something, but if the catapult were damaged, you would not be able to operate. It 
is no use thinking in ones and twos ; there must be a large number. Then it is necessary 
to get over the inconveniences and difficulties in the field of setting them up and main- 
taining them. I think I am right in saying that it takes something of the order of a week 
or two weeks to set up a catapult. 

CoLonEL A. M. ANSTRUTHER: With the very considerable increase in the speeds of 
aircraft now, surely the advantage of being very close to the forward troops has decreased 
proportionately, and therefore it may not be necessary to have the aircraft quite so far 
forward ? 

Tue Lecturer: I do not think that is so, because although the speed has increased, 
unfortunately the endurance of the aircraft has not, and we will need to have our fighters 
and our bombers as far forward as we can get them in order to get the range. Indeed, 
I think the problem has got rather worse than better. If you compare the endurance, or 
the air mileage for that matter, of the “‘ Meteor” and the “ Spitfire,” when you have 
taken off various allowances for losing your way, the wind and so on, I think you will 
find that the position is rather worse to-day than it was before, and the need to get our 
airfields as far forward as possible is still very much of a problem. 

Arr Commopore T. N. McEvoy: If I may amplify that, I would suggest that the 
biggest part of our time in getting up air support is in the passing of the request, briefing, 
and so on, and that the actual fiying from the airfield to the line takes a comparatively 
small proportion of the time that you have to wait for support. 


Fuicut Lizutenant D. Nrxon, R.A.F.: With the large increase of weight of the 
tracked type of undercarriage, what are the difficulties in housing it from the designer’s 
point of view ? 
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THE LECTURER: Curiously, it is just as easy, if not easier, to retract that rather 
cumbersome-looking tracked undercarriage as it is a wheel. Whether it would be possible 
to do so in the most modern aeroplane with thin wings, I do not know; but certainly 
you could get it into the fuselage in the same way as the wheels of the “‘ Boeing ’’ and 
‘‘ Martin,”’ even if you could not get it into the wings. Certainly, it goes into the wings 
of the ‘‘ Boston ’”’ and the “‘ Fairchild Packet ’’ perfectly satisfactorily. 

Mr. JOHN BELL (Admiralty) : Is there any intention of limiting the length of normal 
runways? I think that this is a.case where the problem could be well thrown back to 
the aircraft designer, because if you were to limit the length of standard runways, the 
problem would immediately come back to the designer and he would have to get down to 
it and limit the take-off and landing runs. Thus forward airfields would require less con- 
struction than if the problem is allowed to get out of hand and runways continue to in- 
crease and increase as they are doing at present. 


Tue LEcTuRER : It is the aim of everyone to try to make aircraft designee do that, 
but there you have a conflict, which I have tried to describe and which seems to be in- 
soluble. If you say to the designer, ‘‘ We are going to limit you to 2,000 or 1,500 yards 
of runway,” he will say, ‘‘ Very well, then, the wing span will be so-and-so and the wing 
area so-and-so, and the top speed will come down 35 knots.”” You scratch your head and 
say, ‘‘ Perhaps we will have 2,500 yards, after all.” It is the old conflict. If you want 
the best performance, then you must not place any hampering restrictions on the aircraft 
designer. 

In another war, the tactical air forces might well find themselves working from 
hastily prepared strips, while they were opposed by enemy aircraft operating from fully 
prepared airfields. We must be prepared for that, but at the same time we must not 
hamper the designer too much or we may find that our aircraft are no match for the 
enemy. You cannot say lightly to the aircraft designer, ‘‘ You must restrict it to this 
or that,” because if you do you may find that you are taking a very dangerous and 
drastic step which may in the end lead to a situation in which you have an inferior air- 
craft which is no good to you. 

Winc CoMMANDER P. R. M. WILtiams, R.A.F.: May I ask to what degree it is 
proposed to use jet-assisted means of take-off in the Royal Air Force ? 


THE LECTURER: I cannot say, because I do not know. That method is, of course, 
being developed, and we have all seen pictures of it—and very remarkable it is, too. It 
certainly gives a greatly improved take-off performance, depending on.the amount of 
rocket thrust. Whether we propose to adopt it in the Air Force, I cannot say. One 
hopes it will not be necessary because of all the operational inconveniences of having to 
have rockets and so on readily available in the forward airfields. They are quite bulky, 
quite heavy and, being explosive, they are not easy to handle. 


Major M. L. Crostuwait: Is it not more dangerous to let your aircraft designers 
completely outstrip the airfield engineers, than to have aircraft which are not quite so 
good as they might be ? 

THE LEcTURER: It is a very dangerous thing to do and one hopes we are not doing 
so. I do not think we are. I do not think that we are unreasonable to-day. After all, 
starting at home, we have got the airfields now, so there is no problem, We are only 
concerned with the airfields overseas or in a mobile war. We must remember that in a 
mobile war it is not only the Air Force that is going to run over soft ground; the Army 
have just the same problem, and the Army’s tanks have got to go across country if there 
is a war of movement. The Air Force can pick and choose its ground. The Air Force 
can go in good time and see a piece of ground and see whether it is nice and dry and high, 
and whether it will make a good airfield site. But the soldier in a tank cannot do that. 
He has to go into valleys, across streams, and so on. He cannot pick and choose his 
ground. Soin that way the track of the tank is largely nullified. I think it is true to say 
that the wheel of the aircraft and the track of the tank are, in this respect, not that much 


far apart. 
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Generally speaking, the early stages of a war of movement must take place in Sum- 
mer, because otherwise the tanks cannot move. In that event I do not believe there is 
a very serious problem in constructing our airfields. We have only to do as in North 
Africa and scratch out fields in the desert and these can be used until the rains come, 
which gives a breather. There are then perhaps three, four or five months in which to 
try to solve the problem—to get supplies of whatever is necessary to build the forward 
airfields. I do not think the problem is so serious or urgent that it calls for a solution 
to-morrow. I think we have time. 

I think also that the problem is inclined to be overstated on the fighter side because 
of this factor of all-up weight. If you have a comparatively small weight of aircraft, 
it does not really produce the difficulties of the big heavy aircraft. As I said in my talk, 
it is a factor of tyre pressure and weight. After all, a farm cart with steel wheels has a 
tyre pressure of infinity, I suppose, and it does not sink in in very bad ground. So it is 
with light aircraft ; even if you have a pretty high tyre pressure, you can take it over 
some bad ground and not get bogged. It is with big heavy aircraft that the trouble 
arises. But the big heavy aircraft do not have to be as mobile as the fighters. They can 
operate from greater ranges and may even be able to operate from prepared airfields. I 
do not think the problem is quite as serious or alarming as some people think it is. 


THE CHAIRMAN 


As a soldier who has had a certain amount to do with airfields during many years, 
I cannot help feeling a little bit of inter-Service jealousy over this business. It seems to 
me that the Royal Air Force are muscling in upon an activity which has always been 
the monopoly of the Army since the early days of war—a pre-eminently military function 
that we have seldom failed to carry out with extreme efficiency. I refer, of course, to 
the art of becoming well bogged down. 

Here we have an ultra-mobile Service, but unfortunately there is a danger that on 
certain days of the year it will not be able to get out of the mud. Recently the position 
has got worse and worse, and I have a fear that in a certain time it may become even 
more difficult—so difficult that there will be far too many days in the year on which a 
forward airfield is labelled ‘“‘ Out.” The Army does not like that. We like to think that 
the Royal Air Force can fly on every day of the year, and that there will not be a certain 
number of days when these high-pressure fighter wheels will go through the mud, or 
whatever it may be. 

I do not quite agree with the Lecturer that there is not a problem, I think there 
may be a very big problem, and unfortunately it is a problem that we have not yet solved. 
We can solve it easily, given time and given tonnage, but we shall not get them. I do 
not believe that P.S.P. is necessarily the last word, and there certainly may be many 
improved forms of steel or other plating, but all of them are either very bulky or very 
heavy. I quite agree with the Lecturer that the sight of Bari, when the bombers were 
having forward airfields made, was not the sort of sight that appealed to a soldier asking 
for ammunition and food. I have never seen so much of one type of cargo at one war-time 
port—more or less the only port in those parts. That was for bombers, and if we have to 
go to P.S.P. for fighters, it is going to be very tricky, and I do not see how the big tonnages 
are going to be got up the line. The Lecturer referred to the difficulty of having to carry 
about a lot of catapuit: but they are nothing like so difficult to carry about as steel or 
concrete airfields. It is difficult to realize that one fighter airfield has the same area as 
30 miles of road, and as far as I can see, if we are not careful, it will have to be nearly as 
strong. To make even a quarter of a mile of road a day is very good going, and if we have 
to go in for that sort of thing for fighters, it will certainly be a problem. Though a farm 
cart is only one-third the weight of a fighter and has also, I believe, a smaller ground 
speed, yet even i is taking to low pressure tyres to keep out of the rut. Incidentally, 
the much maligned modern tank has a smaller ground pressure than any vehicle, and 
far smaller than any aircraft. 
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I am not going to say what I think is the answer because I do not know it. I cannot 
myself see that we can very well hold a pistol to the head of the aircraft designer and 
say, “‘ You have got to drop your top speed in order to get off the ground.” We have 
to find some better answer. I personally believe that, with a good deal more research, 
the designers can still keep their top speed and yet use more or better wheels. We must 
of course remember that these high tyre pressures are only frightening on bad soils, and 
that they do not worry you on good soils, but my experience has been that many airfields 
just have to be sited on bad soil, for one reason or another. 

I should like to express our gratitude to the Lecturer for his very interesting talk. 
He has certainly brought out some very strong points, and on your behalf I thank him 
very much indeed. (Applause.) 

The vote of thanks to the Chairman was proposed by the Secretary—Captain E. 
Altham, R.N., and carried with acclamation. 











MORALE 


By Lieut.-CoLoneL J. G. SHILLINGTON, D.S.O. 


word which expresses the ingredients which it implies. So much importance 

is now attached to Morale that the Principles of War have been re-assessed 
to cater for it, and one of the existing ten principles is now designated “ Maintenance 
of Morale.” 


Morale can be described as a mental state composed of three main ingredients :— 


Confidence and Pride in Seif. 
Confidence and Pride in Leaders. 
Confidence and Pride in the Team. 


Mw is a French word which we use because there is no single English 


From an Army point of view such a Team might be the Section, Platoon, Com- 
pany, Battalion, Brigade or Division. In fact, this pride in the Team is described 
as esprit de corps ; but the term can have a wider meaning than that—it can 
embrace groups of Armies, such as the 21st Army Group, or a combination of the 
three Services, where mutual trust and pride are essential as was so well proved 
when, for instance, the Royal Navy successfully landed the Army on the beaches 
of Normandy under the umbrella of the Royal Air Force. Indeed, it can extend 
to nations, groups of nations and, in our utopian dreams, to the World itself. 


Napoleon is reported to have said “‘ The moral is to the material as three is 
to one.” Field-Marshal Montgomery describes it as “a pearl of great price,’’ and 
goes on to say, “ The more I see of fighting the more I am convinced that the big 
thing in War is Morale ; it is probably the most important single factor.’’ So, let 
us consider the effect on Morale of three contributing factors—Administration, 
Discipline, and Training; and their order of importance. 


Administration, i.e. clothing, housing, feeding, pay, domestic affairs, recreation, 
etc., can be summed up as “ Welfare.” 


Discipline does not mean fear of punishment, but the cheerful and willing 
obedience of commands because the recipients are confident that orders given by 
their leaders are for the good of the individual and the team ; it goes even further— 
it entails the desire to find out the right thing to do and to do it and see that others 
do it so as not to let the team down. 


Compare this type of discipline with that which existed in the German Army, 
where it was apt to be based on fear ; and with that of the Japanese which was apt 
to be based on fanatical belief. In both cases the discipline was brittle and liable 
to break down under stress when the individual was not under direct supervision. 


Training can be described as the developing of the mind and body to practise 
skill at arms. It is just as important that the recruit should understand the object 
of his training and why a particular thing should be done as it is to teach him how 
he is to do it. It would seem that administration, discipline and training are of 
equal importance in attaining good morale, but the relation which they bear to each 
other as regards their development can best be explained by the analogy of a fishing 
rod. Imagine the rod is composed of three sections jointed together—the bottom 
section nearer the reel represents administration which, once fixed, fluctuates very 
little ; the middle section is discipline which, once fixed, remains but is apt to go 
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up or down more readily than administration ; the top joint—the most flexible 
of all, is training. This latter can be got up to a high standard very quickly, but 
when it stops, the standard is apt to fall off just as quickly. 


It is not only in the fighting troops that it is necessary to foster high morale. 
In these days of mechanized warfare many troops do not meet the enemy face to 
face. Success in battle stimulates morale, but it is sometimes more difficult to 
foster it behind the lines, although that must be regarded as equally important. 
As an illustration of this, it is fair to say that the gallantry of the “ few” in the 
Battle of Britain would have been of no avail without the “‘ Churchillian ’’ leadership 
which raised the morale of the whole Country. Anxiety about private affairs, bore- 
dom and inactivity are enemies to morale, whereas a sense of purpose in dull jobs 
and a pat on the back, where it is deserved, do much to increase it. 


Confidence and pride in self are based on efficiency and are mainly acquired 
by developing the following characteristics :— 


An alert mind ... Knowledge. 
A fit body... ... Capacity for endurance. 
Skill at arms ... ... Master of your trade. 


Everyone should educate himself to be a good citizen, and want to be a good 
citizen. Every soldier should aim at being the best soldier in his unit, and want 
to be the best soldier in his unit. The efficient and ambitious will always be happy. 


Confidence and pride in leaders must be bred by the leaders themselves. All 
leaders from the lowest to the highest should consider the effect their-orders will 
have on those who have to carry them out. In this connection the following prin- 
ciples are applicable :— 


(a) Never give an order which cannot be obeyed, and be prepared to 
represent your subordinate’s case to your superior if such an order comes from 
above. 


(b) Always ensure that an order once given is obeyed. Give ample time 
for it to be carried out, but make sure that in due course you see for yourself 
with your own eyes that you have been obeyed, i.e., practise “‘ the eye of the 
Master.” Do not suspect disobedience or irregularities, but always exercise 
normal supervision and be prepared to help, i.e., “ act as a watchdog not a 
bloodhound.” 


(c) Never put your men into battle without adequate support, and let them 
know this. It will be remembered that Field-Marshal Montgomery stressed 
this particularly when he made his many addresses to the 21st Army Group 
before the invasion of Normandy. 


(d) Ensure that your men know the object of everything they are called 
to do, be it in peace or war. A man will carry out orders more willingly, however 
irksome they may be, if he knows why they are given. If there is not a good 
reason a order should not be given. 


Every man should be encouraged to want his team to be the best, whatever 
that team may be, from a section of infantry to an Army Corps and their equivalents 
in the other Services. This esprit de corps should start from the lowest level and the 
atmosphere should be developed not only by every one wanting his team to be the 
best but by confidence that it will be the best. This atmosphere fosters true com- 
radeship and it feeds on tradition. From an Army point of view, this can be illus- 
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trated as follows. Throughout the ages the. British soldier has been looked down 
on in peace and made a hero in war. In spite of this he has provided the illustrious 
pages of history and tradition. In most wars he has had to suffer early defeats. 
This he has done cheerfully ; and he always wins the last battle. 


Such things must be dependent on good morale. The low prestige of the soldier 
in the public eye has been getting less and less throughout the ages. Originally 
the term “ Gone for a soldier” was considered a disgrace in some families. Now 
their achievements and the true qualities which bring about such achievements are 
evident, and it is becoming common knowledge that the good soldier and good 
citizen are one. An anecdote concerning the Duke of York, who was Commander- 
in-Chief of the British Army from 1798 to 1809, shows how well aware he was of 
this fact. One day he found his butler turning away from the door the wife of an 
old soldier. He reprimanded him and said “‘ but what else is Her Royal Highness 
The Duchess of York? ”’ This is quoted as an example of the true comradeship 
which must exist between the highest and the lowest in the British Army—indeed 
in all our Services. 

In conclusion it is stressed that the keynote of morale is that confidence in 
Self, Leaders and Team which inspires true comradeship and evokes— 

“ The spirit which impels us to give and’go on giving of our best even when 
we have to endure the worst,” 
or, in the words of Kipling’s [/— 
*, . . « hold on when there is nothing in you 
Except the Will which says . . . ‘ Hold on.’” 
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NATIONAL SERVICE 
THE EDUCATION OFFICER’S PART 
By Fiicut LIEUTENANT G. E. LANNING, R.A.F. 


NE of the chief problems confronting the Service authorities by the present 
O system of National Service is the reconciliation of the outlook of the Regular 

and that of the National Service man. The Regular is in uniform because 
of voluntary enlistment: the Service is his chosen vocation and he is determined 
to make a success of it; therefore he works hard. The National Service man is 
in uniform because of compulsory enlistment : he considers Service life an unfortunate 
interruption in his civilian life, and this attitude is apt to show itself in his work. 
These two viewpoints do not lead to harmony within a Service containing large 
proportions of each, but they are quite natural and, if the future of the Royal Air 
Force is to be a happy one, they must be given scope to work together. 

To facilitate harmony between Regular and National Service men is a foremost 
task of all officers and N.C.O’s, and one person likely to succeed in the task is the 
Education Officer. The majority of Education Officers have been trained profession- 
ally in civilian life, indeed until 1946 they were, like National Service men, “ Civvies 
in Uniform” ; but they have joined the Royal Air Force because they like Service 
life and they wish to forward the aims of education in the Service. Primarily, they 
are officers of His Majesty and, like all members of the Royal Air Force, they must 
consider first the Service needs of the Country; but they are also teachers and, if 
they are to remain competent in their professional duties, they must keep abreast 
of progress in the civilian educational world. The fact that they possess both a 
Service and a civilian interest enables them to appreciate the viewpoints of the 
Regular and National Service men towards each other, and to help them considerably 
in their Service and civilian careers. 

Briefly the aims of education in the Royal Air Force are to produce a better 
airman, a better citizen and a better individual. These aims are, of course, inter- 
dependent. In the case of the Regulars, they necessitate training the recruit as a 
tradesman, educating him to the required standard for promotion, teaching him 
his responsibilities and privileges in the World at large and giving him scope to 
follow pursuits in the fields of music, art and handicrafts, and to improve his know- 
ledge of academic and technical subjects. The stress is naturally on the improvement 
of the man as a Service man. 

With National Service men the emphasis can be laid less heavily on any one 
particular aspect. Education to these men is still very important, however, and 
it is in this part of his work that the Education Officer has the greatest chance 
of reconciling the young conscript to his National Service. He cannot do this 
merely by increasing the technical efficiency of the recruit, important as that is, 
but rather must he aim to show him where he fits into the general set-up of the Royal 
Air Force, In other words, it is important to train him not merely as an Engine 
Assistant or as a Driver M.T. or as a Messing Orderly, but as a member of the Royal 
Air Force and one who knows why he is an airman and who is glad to be one. Too 
often are National Service men criticised for not being sufficiently ‘‘ Service-minded.”’ 
Of course, they are not ; they are primarily civilians ; but they need not feel a sense 
of guilt on that score because the last two wars have been won partly by civilian 
armies who became “‘ Service-minded ” only by continued service in the course of 
a national emergency. It is not so important that the National Service man should 
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become “ Service-minded ” as that he should be made to feel at home in the Service. 
Such a feeling will not come from being told by “‘ old sweats’ how much stricter 
was discipline in their time, or by curtained windows and cups of tea in bed, but by 


his being accepted as a full member of the Royal Air Force who is doing his bit, 
however small, in the nation’s interest. All this the civilian-trained, Service Educa- 
tion Officer sees clearly—as clearly as he sees that the Regulars often have to help 
the National Service men in their work, and it is within his capabilities to ensure that 
the airmen too see it. 


Education aimed specifically at increasing the National Service man’s efficiency 
as a serviceman begins in the recruit training schools when he is given his trade 
training, and is sometimes continued throughout his period of service if his general 
education is so low that it hinders his technical efficiency. It is given at specified 
times in classrooms, lecture-halls and workshops, by direct instruction. Lectures 
and discussions on subjects such as “Conscription” and ‘Service Life’’ find their 
place in the curriculum of every airman’s education, but it is not by such direct 
methods that the Education Officer secures the best results in bending the National 
Service man’s civilian outlook to his Service duties. Rather is it through the two- 
way exchange of ideas which is the feature of the well-conducted classroom. Here 
the Education Officer has two great advantages over other officers. Discipline in 
the classroom is necessarily less strict than it is on the parade ground, and the younger 
airman feels more confident talking to an Education Officer than to most other officers. 
This is due to the fact that in civilian life there are no such people as flight com- 
manders and squadron commanders but there are teachers, with whom the young 
man has been used to conversing, and their military counterparts therefore hold 
no unknown terrors. The Education Officer, then, has an almost unfair advantage 
in the influence he can bring to bear on the outlook of a young airman ; but surely 
it is his duty as an officer to use that influence for the good of the Service by encourag- 
ing the National Service man to recognize the importance of the part which the nation’s 
needs demand that he shall play in the Royal Air Force, and by helping him to play 
that part contentedly and efficiently. 


So much for the National Service man’s training as a Service man. The other 
two aims of Service education can be fulfilled by teaching him “Citizenship and 
Current Affairs,” and by preparing him for his return to civilian life. It is the latter 
which especially interests him. Before joining the Royal Air Force, he has probably 
commenced a career, promotion in which requires a great deal of study and passing 
of examinations, and he probably feels that his period of conscription is going to 
make a complete and unsettling break in his studies. This is not necessarily correct. 
The Education Officer can supply the antidote. When an airman first joins the 
Service, he is admittedly very busy doing his recruits’ training and trade training 
and adapting himself to his new surroundings. Once he reaches a squadron or a 
station, however, his off-duty time is very much his own; it usually compares 
favourably with his leisure hours in civilian life, and it is then up to him to do what 
studying is necessary towards his civilian goal. Most Education Officers interview 
each new arrival at a station and make it their business to find out what he intends 
to do when he returns to civilian life. They then recommend the most convenient 
form of study, and give what assistance they can ; then it is for the individual airman 
to help himself. If he has not chosen a career the Education Officer can still help 
him, because he generally maintains a close liaison with the local office of the Ministry 
of Labour. The latter has provided a comprehensive scheme of Resettlement Courses 
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for National Service men. The Education Officer has full information on these 
courses, he can advise the airman on the various steps to be taken to secure one, 
and he can provide him with any necessary pre-course schooling. Such work on 
the part of the Education Officer obviously helps the National Service man in- 
dividually ; it helps the Service too. It makes the airman feel that his eighteen 
months service is not the complete waste of his time which he probably thought it 
would be, and it makes him feel that someone is taking a personal interest in his 
welfare. This promotes increased morale and efficiency. 


The Education Officer, then, is one person who can help the National Service 
man to maintain the required balance between his Service duties and his civilian 
ambitions. The Service duties come first, and an Education Officer can do much to 
improve the standards of the National Service man’s work by increasing his technical 
efficiency and by showing him that he has an important part to play in the nation’s 
defence. To maintain a keen interest in his civilian future is only a slightly less 
important duty of the Education Officer towards the National Service man. It is 
in this part of his work that he increases morale. By doing this he makes the National 
Service man feel more at home in the Service and thus lessens the gap between his 
outlook and that of the Regular. That is one of the first steps towards the successful 
application of National Service. 

















THE WAR AGAINST JAPAN IN CHINA! 
By Major-GENERAL G. E. GRIMSDALE 


URING the night of 7th/8th July, 1937, some Japanese troops stationed 
D in North China, were engaged on night manceuvres in the vicinity of Luch- 


oukiao, a small town on the Peking-Tientsin railway, not far from Peking. 
There was a Chinese garrison in the town, between whom and the Japanese firing 
broke out. Which side started shooting has never been satisfactorily cleared up, 
each side subsequently accusing the other of provocation. Whatever may be the 
rights or wrongs of this particular case, it may be taken for granted that the Japanese 
army would very soon have found some other excuse for their invasion of North 
China if this small incident had not occurred when it did. It was thus, in an obscure 
Chinese town, that the most recent Sino-Japanese war really began. 


When Japan capitulated in 1945, China had thus been continuously at war with 
her for over eight years. A great deal has been written about this war, both during 
its course and since it ended ; but nearly all of this has dealt with particular aspects 
of it from the Chinese point of view, or has been in the nature of propaganda in 
favour of particular policies or personalities. - Not much has been published about 
the importance of the China theatre in the overall strategic planning of the United 
Nations’ campaign against Japan. Within recent months, however, a few books 
have appeared which throw considerable light on the place which China occupied 
in the plans of the Allies, and enable the reader to appreciate some of the problems 
involved and to judge, in the light of events, to what extent the solutions adopted 
were adequate. 

It was not, of course, until Pearl Harbour in December, 1941, that we became 
the ally of China in her war against Japan. After fighting for 44 years, the Chinese 
were distinctly war-weary, and they welcomed the advent of powerful Allies to their 
side with enthusiasm, convinced that in a short time their long ordeal would be over. 
Within a very few weeks their disillusionment was complete. But, from this time on, 
the role of China and the Chinese armies in the Pacific struggle figured on the agenda 
of all top-line Allied strategic planners. 

At the time of Pearl Harbour, China’s situation was indeed gloomy. The 
Japanese were in occupation of the entire coast-line. Most of North China was in 
their hands, as was also the whole of the Yangtze valley below the Gorges, containing 
some of the best rice-growing lands in China. Her only useful contact with the out- 
side world was by means of the Burma Road, since the poorly equipped metre- 
gauge railway from French Indo-China to Yunnan had already been put out of 
action by bombing. The Burma Road was a poor substitute for even one small 
ocean port. At the height of its usefulness the pay-load it carried was less than 
20,000 tons a month. This tonnage was only equal to that of a couple of medium 
size cargo ships, and totally inadequate to supply the vast quantity of supplies the 
Chinese armies required. 

Within six months, however, China’s situation had grown so much worse as 
to be almost desperate. By that time the Japanese forces were stretched in a great 
fan from the borders of India to within striking distance of Australia. With the 
fall of Burma went the last feasible land route to China and thus any immediate 
hope of getting any more of the sorely needed U.S. Lend-Lease supplies to the Chinese 


2 This article can profitably be read in conjunction with that on ‘‘ The Conquest 
of China,” see p. 268 of this JouRNAL.—EDIToR. 
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forces. It was a long time before the air supply route was fully in operation and 
supplies could again reach China. It is scarcely surprising, therefore, that the 
Generalissimo, greatly disappointed at what he considered to be the failure of the 
Allies to come to his relief, showed signs of peevishness. In June, 1942, General 
Stilwell—Chiang’s military adviser and Chief of Staff, reported him as saying that 
he ‘‘ questions whether the Allies are doing their best for China,” and that “it 
appears that [the] Allies have no interest in [the] China theatre and he wants an 
answer yes or no to the question ‘ Do the Allies want the China theatre maintained ? ’”’ 
President Roosevelt at once replied to this outburst to the effect that the Allies 
“‘ regard China as a vital part of our common war effort and depend upon the mainten- 
ance of the China theatre as an urgent necessity for the defeat of our enemies.’ 


The fact was that, at that time, as the above extract confirms, Allied plans 
envisaged an eventual landing on the Chinese mainland as the only possible way of 
approaching within striking distance of Japan, and bringing about her defeat. That 
China should be kept in the War was thus quite clearly an “‘ urgent necessity ”’ for 
the rest of the Allies. The possibility that China would make a separate peace was 
at this time regarded as a by no means unlikely contingency. Already, in April, 
1942, the Chinese Foreign Minister—T. V. Soong, then in Washington, reported to 
Hopkins “ The situation looks ominous.” Stilwell himself regarded the above- 
mentioned outburst by the Generalissimo as an ultimatum containing a ‘‘ guarded 
threat of Chinese defection from the Allied Cause.” 


Before attempting to discuss the rival theories of the best way to achieve the 
dual object of keeping China in the War and simultaneously doing as much damage 
as possible to the enemy, it is essential to have a background picture of the state of 
affairs in China. 

Politically, although on the surface Chiang Kai-shek was the Commander-in- 
Chief (and later also President) of a united and democratic republic, in actual fact 
he was the Dictator of what amounted to a Police state. Founded largely on the 
Russian model, there was little difference between the organization of the Chinese 
government machine and that in Moscow, or between the roles of their respective 
‘‘ Security ”’—that is secret, police forces, Any differences there were lay in efficiency 
rather than method. Chiang had emerged as the ruler of China after a long period 
of civil war. When the War against Japan started, he had not had either the time 
or the resources fully to stamp out opposition to his régime. The result was that, 
throughout the War, he had constantly to guard against threats to his position from 
rival factions. Most serious of these rivals were the Communists in North-West 
China under Mao Tse-tung. To what extent these people were really strict followers 
of the Moscow doctrines at that time is an arguable point. Most observers are in- 
clined to think they were not, and that a satisfactory compromise on an anti- Japanese 
basis could then have been achieved. At any rate, they were extremely anxious to 
fight the Japanese and were ready to subordinate their forces to Chiang’s command, 
provided only that they were left in political charge of the area they occupied and 
were given a share of such arms and equipment as were available. Chiang, however, 
supported by his family and the reactionary clique of Generals and others who 
surrounded him, consistently refused their requests. Indeed, he went further, and 





2 All quotations in this article are from one or other of the following books :— 
The White House Papers of Harry L. Hopkins. 

The Way of a Fighter, by Major-General Claire Chennault, U.S.A.F. 

The Stilwell Papers. 
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for years employed many of his best troops blockading the Communists, when 
obviously the situation demanded the maximum effort on the part of all Chinese 
forces against the common enemy. Throughout the War this political squabble 
was a source of very serious military weakness. 


Another political difficulty which faced the Generalissimo was the independent 
and sometimes hostile attitude adopted by many of the Provincial Governors. 
Like Chiang himself, many of these people had been War Lords in the old civil 
war days, and were jealous of the fact that Chiang was in his present position because 
he had “ out-smarted ”’ all the rest. His downfall would not have been unwelcome 
to many of them. Nearly all of them had private armies, which they maintained 
out of their own provincial revenues, and they hated to see their troops leave their 
own Province. Whilst most of these troops were completely useless against the 
Japanese, against other Chinese forces they counted for something. Chiang was 
thus constantly forced into trying to persuade such Governors as he considered 
reliable and loyal to allow their troops to be used against the Japanese, and at the 
same time, by moving the less reliable forces from one Province to another, to 
prevent any particular rival from becoming powerful enough to stage a serious 
revolt. It was a difficult and dangerous game, appallingly wasteful of manpower, 
and another source of military weakness. 


Economically China was in a hopeless state. Practically all her sources of raw 
materials, her factories, and her railways and navigable rivers were in enemy hands. 
So also was much of the rice growing area and the entire sea coast, whence the 
Chinese had been accustomed to get all kinds of imported goods as well as salt and 
sea foods. She had never had any steel industry worth mentioning and was thus 
unable to make munitions or transport for herself. Only a trickle of low grade petrol 
was obtainable from a small oil-field in far distant Kansu Province, and that was 
quite unsuitable for any form of aviation. It is true that to the ordinary Chinese 
peasant this state of affairs was nothing like so serious as it would have been to a 
European population accustomed to a much higher standard of living. But from 
the military point of view it was a calamity. There were only two practicable sources 
of supply for essential raw materials, finished munitions, or consumer goods: either 
by flying them in from India across the “Hump,” or by smuggling them in from 
occupied China. By the Summer of 1942, the air-lift had only recently been started 
on a very small scale; not even the most optimistic planner then dreamed of the 
enormous scale to which it finally rose. But already the smuggling trade had been 
organized on a wholesale basis. The chief import to China was salt from the North 
China salt-pans. It has been reliably said that without this import the Chinese 
economy and their entire war effort would have collapsed. Other imports included 
sea foods, cotton piece goods, cigarettes and matches, electric torches and bulbs, 
and even beer.*® 

The most important item received by the Japanese in return was wolfram 
from Kwangtung, smuggled out to Hong Kong and other ports. The importance 
of this trade from the military point of view lay in the demoralization of the soldiers 
of all ranks on both sides who were engaged in it. Since many of them were making 
a very good thing out of it, they naturally wanted to preserve the status quo and were 
not at all anxious to start any active fighting in their particular sector of the “ front.” 





3 The writer has actually seen the bill of lading of a cargo of Japanese beer sent 
from Shanghai to Chungking in 1941, signed by both the Japanese and Chinese com- 
manders through whose areas the ship had to pass ! 
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Thus both political and economic conditions were a source of military weakness 
to China. Unfortunately, it was in the purely military sphere that she was weakest 
of all. Only in actual numbers of men in the field were her forces in any way com- 
parable to those of the other Allies. In no other respect did they resemble a modern 
army. The troops were short of every kind of weapon. Only about one half had 
even a rifle ; there were very few machine guns, only a small number of light guns, 
and no tanks. The basis of recruitment was conscription. Service in the army 
had always been unpopular and, since the provision of substitutes was allowed, the 
inevitable result was that the majority of recruits came from the poorest and least 
educated classes. As the War dragged on increasing difficulty was found in getting 
enough bodies to fill the ranks, and the methods of the army authorities became 
increasingly more ruthless. As the result of hardship and cruelty many recruits 
died before they even reached the depot. There was a complete absence of proper 
training of recruits since there were no officers with knowledge of modern war or 
training methods. Nor would this have been much good unless adequate feeding 
arrangements could have been made. A survey by foreign food experts during the 
War showed that more than half the Chinese army was under-nourished, and a 
considerable proportion was existing on a semi-starvation diet. It was a common 
sight to see soldiers so underfed as to be barely able to walk. The main causes of 
this deplorable state of affairs were corruption amongst the senior officers, inadequate 
pay, the lack of any organized supply service, and the occupation by the enemy of 
so much of the most fertile land. 


Another serious handicap to the Chinese army was the lack of any medical 
service. No badly wounded soldier had a chance of survival. A lightly wounded 
man had some chance if he could walk for several days to the nearest foreign mission 
hospital, provided gangrene had not set in before he arrived. The lack of even the 
most elementary hygiene amongst the troops caused vastly more casualties than the 
enemy. This was due to ignorance and lack of training on the part of the regimental 
officers.. Even in normal times China suffers constantly from epidemics. Once an 
epidemic broke out in a unit, under-feeding, the shortage of drugs and medical 
facilities, and the impossibility of segregating the afflicted, resulted in a depressingly 
high incidence of casualties. 


As if all these factors were not enough to keep the morale and battle-worthiness 
of the army at the lowest possible ebb, it must also be remembered that, up to the 
time Japan entered the War against the other Allies, the Chinese Air Force was 
negligible in quantity and almost useless in quality. Thus the Chinese troops had 
no air support whatever against the constant Japanese air attacks. In fact, wherever 
Chiang looked, the political, economic, or military situation facing him, must have 
appeared to portend nothing but disaster, should he try to continue the unequal 
struggle without further Allied assistance. When, therefore, he felt he was not 
getting his due share of such assistance, and made his scarcely veiled threat of a 
separate peace, the Allies knew that this was by no means an idle threat. 


To complete this background picture it must be added that, once China had 
become our Ally, the British and American Press talked more nonsense about the 
Chinese army than probably on any other topic during the whole War: affairs of 
outposts were written up into major battles; China was constantly spoken of as 
one of the “ Big Four”; and in general, the Chinese forces were so highly praised 
that even the Chinese themselves came to believe them to be invincible. No doubt 
this was done to some extent on official instructions with the object of bolstering the 
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drooping spirits of the Chinese. The unfortunate effect of this policy, however, was 
that it greatly increased the intransigence of Chiang Kai-shek, and made the task 
of the Allied authorities negotiating with him on the spot even more difficult than 
they would otherwise have been. 

With that brief background to the situation in China in the Summer of 1942, 
we are in a position to look at some of the proposals put forward for helping China. 
Some of these were so fantastic that they may be ignored. One such example must 
suffice. As a means of replacing the Burma Road, the Chinese Foreign Minister— 
T. V. Soong, marked a new route to China on a map for President Roosevelt. This 
route led from the head of the Persian Gulf via the Persian railway to the Caspian 
Sea, thence by ship to the Russian railway terminus, and then over some 2,000 miles 
on the Turk-Sib railway, to a point near the Chinese frontier. From this point 
supplies were to go by road a further 2,000 miles to Chungking ! 


But saner counsels prevailed in Washington and, largely through the determina- 
tion of General Arnold—head of the U.S. Air Force, the air ferry supply route over 
the ‘‘ Hump” from Assam to Yunnan was started and soon began to show results. 
Within a year it was delivering by air more than the Burma Road had ever carried ; 
within two years it was capable of delivering more than the combined road, rail 
and river communications from India to the air bases in Assam could handle. In 
the three years of ‘“‘ Hump ”’ operations, over 730,000 tons of supplies were brought 
into China. Indeed, once its initial development was complete, the ‘“ Hump” 
was never a bottleneck; it was the 600 mile stretch of road between the air bases 
in Kunming and the forward railhead in Eastern China which formed the real bottle- 
neck, Bad roads, worn out trucks, and lack of proper fuel were responsible for this. 


Whilst, therefore, there was little controversy over the need for expanding 
the air lift into China, there was the greatest possible divergence of view as to what 
the air lift should carry. “‘ The struggle narrowed itself to distribution of ‘ Hump’ 
tonnage.” Fundamentally, the main arguments were between those who wanted 
to re-arm the Chinese armies, believing that by so doing the Chinese could be per- 
suaded or goaded into attacking the Japanese, and those who felt that quicker 
results could be obtained by giving the major share to the U.S. Air Force in China. 


The chief protagonist of the former view was General Stilwell—“ Vinegar 
Joe.”” Early in 1942, he had been appointed to command all American forces in 
China, India and Burma. At the same time he was made Chief of Staff to Chiang. 
Stilwell was a man of great personal courage, with experience of training troops, 
but none at all of high command, He knew little about the air, which he distrusted ; 
“the over-promoted air corps is sunk when it comes to administration. Just a 
bunch of aerial chauffeurs.”” Yet his own ideas of administration were well summed 
up by himself: ‘“ To hell with logistics.” Moreover, Stilwell had less tact and 
political flair than any normal junior officer. It is scarcely surprising, therefore, 
that a man of his sour temperament should have been constantly in conflict with 
both his own superiors and subordinates, and with all his Allies. What is surprising 
is that he was able to hold on to his job for nearly three years. 

Stilwell’s theory was that, provided a Chinese army was given enough modern 
equipment, sufficient training under American officers, and he was allowed both 
to feed and command it, he could, when the time came, successfully lead it against 
the J . From the point of view of the Allied planners this was naturally a 
very pleasing prospect. Unfortunately for everyone concerned, it did not work out 
like that in practice. With the exception of those few troops which, after the fall 
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of Burma, had escaped into India, Stilwell’s conditions did not apply. The General- 
issimo firmly resisted the idea of a foreigner commanding Chinese troops right up 
to the major crisis which occurred in the Autumn of 1944. Under great pressure 
he did then give way, but only temporarily. As the crisis lessened he soon went back 
on his promise, and at last was successful in his demand for Stilwell’s recall. At 
no time would he allow the troops selected for training and re-arming by Stilwell 
in China to receive American rations ; he took the view that this would not be fair 
to the rest of his army! Nevertheless, Stilwell persisted in his plans for years, and 
although on many occasions support was forthcoming in Washington for the rival 
plan of supporting the U.S. Air Force, Stilwell was in supreme command in the 
theatre and was able largely to circumvent plans and even orders of which he did 
not approve. 

One of the most surprising things about Stilwell’s plan was that he consistently 
proposed that the forces he had trained in China should be used to reoccupy Burma, 
or rather, the northern part of the Country. He believed the most useful thing he 
could do was to re-open the Burma Road, even though he knew the Burma Road 
began at Rangoon, and that there was not the smallest prospect of recapturing 
that port for years. An essential part of his plan was a simultaneous advance into 
North Burma from Assam by the Chinese troops he was training in India, behind 
whose advance he proposed to build a motor road, through some of the most difficult 
country in the World. Thus, even if and when Stilwell’s plan had been implemented, 
China would still not have access to a port. Moreover, driving a comparatively 
few Japanese out of North Burma would not really hurt the enemy very much ; it 
would necessarily deplete Eastern China of a large number of Chinese troops, and 
so perhaps encourage further Japanese advances there; and it would, therefore, 
hinder rather than help the Allied plan of opening up a port in readiness for an Allied 
landing in South-East China. 

Now the Chinese soldier, properly led, armed and fed, is a tough and gallant 
fighter, as we ourselves had proved in the Wei Hai Wei regiment of fifty years ago ; 
but these soldiers of Stilwell’s, though armed, were most inadequately fed and, with 
few exceptions, very poorly led. Nor is the Chinese an aggressive or warlike person ; 
given the right conditions, he can be led in defence of his own Country, but he 
saw little reason to start reconquering British (or any other) territory outside China. 
Stilwell himself naturally had no illusions about the Chinese troops ; his diary makes 
this perfectly clear. He reports that a Chinese General—a close friend of his, ‘ says 
the Chinese army is hopeless for the same ‘reasons as we do.” Or again: “I can’t 
command troops that won’t attack.” And on one occasion describes them as ‘‘the 
pusillanimous bastards.”’ Yet, knowing all this, Stilwell went on with his schemes. 
He first persuaded the Generalissimo to allow him to carry on with his plan, and later 
he got approval for it from the Combined Chiefs of Staff. it was only much later, 
when his promises were at last seen to be illusory, that other, more profitable, counsels 
prevailed. 

But it is time to present the other side of the argument. The editor of The 
Stilwell Papers—himself a whole-hearted supporter of Stilwell’s plan, writes :—‘‘ As 
Stilwell goaded Chiang to the performance of his commitments, Chiang grew not 
only bitter but less sure of the strategy. Why open Burma? Why wait for land 
communications ? Why not urge America to double and redouble the air transport 
over the ‘ Hump,’ and pour supplies into the Chinese army at large for an offensive 
at a much later day, and into Chennault’s XIV Air Force for direct continued assault 
on Japanese coastal positions?’’ There in a nutshell is the argument of those who 
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believed it was through air power that the Allies could best hit the Japanese in 
China. Major-General Chennault—Commander of the American Volunteer Group 
in Burma and China, and subsequently of the XIV U.S. Air Force, was the chief 
protagonist of this plan. Being one of Stilwell’s subordinates, he had great difficulty 
in getting his ideas across, but he had a firm supporter in Madame Chiang, and to a 
great extent, in Chiang himself. By January, 1943, he also had at least one important 
backer in Washington—General Arnold, chief of the U.S. Air Force. ‘‘ Arnold feels 
that in spite of the plan to open the Burma Road which has been agreed upon here,‘ 
he is very doubtful that this will be done and thinks the only intelligent move im- 
mediately is to strengthen Chennault’s air force and get at the bombing of Japan as 
soon as possible.” 

Very briefly, Chennault’s plan was to bring the XIV Air Force up to a total 
strength of 150 fighters and 105 medium and heavy bombers—an insignificant force 
by comparison with those employed in other theatres. The maximum monthly ton- 
nage over the ““ Hump ” he asked for was only 7,000 tons. (By December, 1944, over 
50,000 tons a month were crossing the ‘““Hump.”) With this force he proposed : 
(1) to defeat utterly the enemy air force in China; (2) to cripple Japanese rail and 
river communications in China; (3) to sweep Japanese shipping off the China seas 
between French Indo-China and Korea; (4) when this had been accomplished, to 
start bombing Japan itself. There was nothing fantastic in this plan. He never 
had even the minimum supplies for which he asked, small as this was; yet he suc- 
ceeded in the years to come in doing all that he had planned, except the bombing of 
Japan ; this latter was taken out of his hands and entrusted to a separate force. 


Stilwell’s main argument against this plan was that the American use of aero- 
dromes in South-East China would provoke Japanese attacks. Chennault countered 
by pointing out that his air force could largely neutralize such attacks, and that if, 
as Stilwell insisted, the Chinese troops he had trained were good enough to re-take 
Burma, surely they were capable of defending a few aerodromes. 


On many occasions Chennault had shown that his tiny force could alone bring 
about Japanese retreats simply by shooting up their vital rail and river communica- 
tions. He believed that by doing this continuously, even the weary Chinese troops 
could be persuaded to exert sufficient effort to follow up the retreating Japanese 
and gradually to push them back to the coast. But, as theatre commander, Stilwell 
had the whip hand and constantly saw that Chennault never got enough “ Hump ”’ 
tonnage to maintain his striking power continuously. In spite of this, the record 
of the XIV U.S. Air Force is surely without precedent. After three years fighting 
it had lost 500 aircraft from all operational causes, whilst destroying 2,600 enemy 
aircraft, with another 1,500 “ probables’”’; it had sunk and damaged 2,500,000 
tons of enemy shipping, plus 44 naval vessels and 13,000 river boats of under 100 
tons. In the last few months alone it destroyed 2,500 locomotives and some 7,000 
cars and trucks. Truly an impressive record. If any further proof be needed, 
General Takahashi—Commander-in-Chief of Japanese forces in China, supplied it 
after the War: “ Considering all the difficulties my armies encountered in China . . . 
I judge the operations of the XIV Air Force to have constituted between 60 and 75 
per cent. of our effective opposition in China. Without the Air Force we could have 
gone anywhere we wished.” 

It is always easy to make predictions after the event. But it is interesting to 
speculate on the course of events had Chennault really been given the comparatively 
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small support he asked for, and which indeed on more than one occasion he was 
promised. All in all, there can be little doubt, both from the extremely careful way 
Chennault always planned his operations, as well as from the records of what he 
actually achieved, that he would have successfully carried through his plans. Since 
he asked for so little, there was in fact plenty of “Hump” tonnage available to 
allow also for considerable supplies for the Chinese armies. Used in South-East 
China, instead of Burma, these might well have sufficed to recapture Hong Kong 
or some other port, as visualized by Chennault, before the end of 1943. By that 
time Japan itself would have been under regular air bombardment from China. Under 
these conditions it is not unreasonable to suggest that Japan would have capitulated 
at least a year before she did. 


Apart from misunderstanding and misuse of air power, it is difficult to suggest 
any new lessons which can be learned from the campaign in China. But it certainly 
provides examples of the old lesson that in war we cannot afford to fight with per- 
sonalities clashing at the top. Divided loyalties lead to divided counsels, which in 
turn ensures that we will get the worst of both worlds, and only the enemy profits. 
And in many respects that is just about all that either China or the Allies got during 
the campaign in China against Japan. 






























THE CONQUEST OF CHINA 
By Captain H. P. LAwRENCE, late The Suffolk Regiment 


and the rapid collapse of the Nationalist armies only two years after they had 

come victoriously out of their war with Japan, it is necessary to know something 
about the Chinese character, and to appreciate the unusual organization of their 
armies. 

Chinese character is made up of four fundamentals—level-headedness, patience, 
pacifism and conservatism. But these are not necessarily virtues. Too often level- 
headedness means lack of imagination and selfishness ; pacifism leads to cowardice ; 
patience produces an idle tolerance of evil; and conservatism turns into sloth and 
laziness. As a race, the Chinese are over-tolerant with other people’s failings and 
their own. They do not lead good lives in order to go to heaven as good Christians 
do ; nor do they struggle to build up a Utopia for their fellow men as good socialists 
do. They simply live for themselves and their family. They have no conception 
of the martial virtues of ambition, progress, civic spirit or love of adventure. They 
are indifferent to Glorious Causes or Heroic Ventures. But they have other useful 
if less romantic military qualities. The Chinese soldier is tolerant with inefficient 
superiors, patient, cheerful and industrious, and has a great sense of loyalty to his 
commanders. He has a knack of making the best of intense discomfort and hardship 
with a good grace. ; 

These broad traits of character apply roughly throughout China, but they are 
by no means applicable to all Chinese. A “Chinaman” is only a geographical 
expression like a “ European.” The men of Jehol and Kwangsi differ as greatly as 
do Spaniards and Swedes. Like Indians, Chinese can be divided into two main 
groups, “ Northern men ” and “ Southern men.” The men North of the Yangtze, 
like the Muslims of northern India, are more virile than their southern relatives. 
North of the Yangtze they eat fried noodles and onions ; South of it they eat rice. 
The Northerner has a simple, straightforward mind that comes from his strong strain 
of Mongolian blood. His Winters are cold and toughen him. He is tall, strong and 
has a ready sense of humour. He makes a far better soldier than the Southerner. 
Ninety per cent. of all China’s men of action were born in the North. 


The traditional Chinese Army is made up of numerous “ armies ”’ or “ chuns.” 
These armies are the personal property of their Generals in most cases, and represent 
a capital investment on their part. That is why Chinese forces are so reluctant about 
attacking. A “chun” of 30,000 men that attacks and takes a town but loses 30 
per cent. casualties doing so, demotes its War Lord from Corps Commander to 
Divisional Commander by this act, for he has only a remote chance of being reinforced 
by his own side with trained forces. He has to collect new recruits himself, and until 
these men are sufficiently competent he remains demoted to Major-General or 
Brigadier. 

The war with the Communists started in 1927. Before that year the Com- 
munists were the friends of the Kuomintang. In 1923, a Soviet politician—Mikhail 
Boradin, had joined Dr. Sun Yat Sen’s government in Canton. Dr. Sun’s best military 
man—Chiang Kai-shek, who had served as a cadet in a Japanese artillery regiment 
in 1909, went to Moscow for three months to study the Russian Army. When he 
returned he started a military academy at Whampoa, 14 miles outside Canton. He 
trained some 6,000 “‘ students ” in this college in two years, and used these young 
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men as officers for his own army. He raised this force purposefully, and as a compli- 
ment to the Russian officer-instructors who helped him at Whampoa,? he called it 
“The Red Column.” Communist and Kuomintang students were trained at this 
military academy without any differentiation. In 1926, Chiang Kai-shek started 
Sun Yat Sen’s long planned Northern Punitive Expedition to take Peking, although 
the ‘‘ Master ’’ had died the previous year. Boradin went with him, but they soon 
quarrelled because Boradin wanted the Kuomintang armies to go on North and 
reach the Soviet border of Outer Mongolia, and Chiang preferred to turn eastwards 
when he reached the Yangtze, and take Shanghai. Communists in the army were 
“ purged.”’ Boradin and his instructors returned to Russia. Mao Tse-tung—the 
Communist who had been Minister of Propaganda to the Canton government in 
1925, fled with some sympathizers to Hunan. His small army was led by Chu Teh, 
a man who had been educated in Germany and had been Chief of Police in Nanchang. 
Feng Yuh-sieng—the ‘‘ Christian General’’, had been supplied with Russian arms 
through Urga and the Mongolian passes since 1925, but he, too, quarrelled with the 
Soviet, and in the end he was crushed by Chiang when he rebelled in 1930. Mao’s 
Reds were harried by Chiang for six years—1930 to 1936, and at one time nearly a 
million Nationalist troops were being used against them ; but they avoided extermina- 
tion. In October, 1934, they were surrounded by Chiang in the mountains on the 
border of Kiangsi and Hunan, but they broke through the Nationalist cordon, and 
moved their entire population ; they dismantled their factories and their arsenals 
and carried everything they could on their backs or on their mules. They made an 
epic migration—‘‘ The Red Long March,” from Hunan to Yenan, covering some 
6,000 miles in a year. During it they crossed 24 rivers, fought a skirmish a day and 
climbed over 18 mountain ranges. They beat off ten enveloping or pursuing National- 
ist armies as they marched. They re-established their Red capital in Yenan, a town 
in the mountains of northern Shensi, on zoth October, 1935. 

In December, 1936, Chiang visited the Generals opposing the Communists in 
the North-West. These were the young Marshal Chang Hsuah-liang who commanded 
his own Manchurian army (his province of Manchuria had been taken by the Japanese 
in 1931), and Yang Hu-cheng, who commanded the Kuomintang “central” troops, 
Their headquarters were at Sian. They kidnapped Chiang but released him when 
he swore to fight Japan and to give up his war with the Communists. He did not 
keep the former part of his agreement as it would have been foolhardy, but no more 
big offensives were made on the Reds for some time. 


THE SINO-JAPANESE WAR 


Six months later the Sino-Japanese War started with the Marco Polo bridge 
incident in Peking. Mao fought the Japanese, too, and re-christened his forces 
“ The Chinese 7th Route Army,” but his war in the North-West was a lone effort. 
Chiang, fighting in Central and Southern China, retired down the Yangtze into the 
isolated but self-contained province of Szechwan. The Kuomintang in Chungking 
and the Kungchantang (Communists) in Yenan, although they were both fighting 
the same enemy, did not co-operate with each other at all.* 

In December, 1941, America joined in the War against Japan,* General Joseph 

1 The leader of these Russians was Marshal Bluecher, later Soviet Commander-in- 
Chief in the Far East, 

2 This was partly due to the fact that Colonel Bauer and a German military mission 
had replaced Bluecher’s Russian officers as advisers to Chiang Kai-shek. 

3 See “The War against Japan in China” p. 260 of this Journal. 
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Stilwell went to China in February, 1942, and he or his successor, General Wedemeyer, 
succeeded in training and equipping 39 Chinese divisions on modern American lines 
either at Ramgarh in India, or at Kweilin in Kwangsi. These troops, thanks to the 
rapid Japanese collapse and the reluctance of Chungking to commit their best troops 
in battle, were virtually unused in August, 1945, when Japan surrendered. Mao 
had ceased to fight the Japanese when Russia signed the Matsuoka-Molotov Treaty, 
but he resumed hostilities when Germany invaded the Soviet Union. Mao had 
received little or no American aid at the end of the War, although Stilwell had urged 
that the Chinese Communist army should be equipped as well as Chiang’s forces. 
He had had some Soviet assistance, however, and he was in a far better position in 
North-West China to co-operate with the Russians when they invaded Manchuria 
at the end of the Japanese war than Chiang’s Nationalists in the South-West at 
Chungking. 

At the end of 1945, Chiang’s position became worse. The Japanese had been 
beaten and the various Nationalist Generals were no longer so inclined to take 
orders by telephone from the Gimo at his new capital of Nanking. 


When Japan formally surrendered on 2nd September, the Russians had taken 
Manchuria, and so acquired the very large stocks of Japanese arms and equipment 
sent there by Tokyo for their Kwantung army—the old garrison of Manchukuo. 
Chiang’s brother-in-law—T. V. Soong, went to Moscow and got the Soviet to sign 
a Sino-Russian Pact by which Stalin agreed to ‘‘ evacuate Manchuria and to let 
Chiang have joint ownership with the Soviet of the good Manchurian railways and 
Port Arthur in return for China’s acknowledging that Outer Mongolia was independ- 
ent.” If this treaty gave Chiang any confidence it was misplaced. It does seem to 
have made the Kuomintang over-confident. They started to diminish their armies. 
They decided to disband over one and a half million troops and to keep only the 39 
divisions that had been modernized by the United States, and the 180 provincial and 
central government divisions led by the more trusted Generals. The War Lords 
disliked this proposal. During the Japanese war they had been virtually independent 
provincial dictators: Chen Cheng—the man who had stood up to the Japanese at 
Shanghai and Hankow in 1937, had commanded Hupeh (the 5th war zone) ; Hsueh 
Yueh had Hunan (the gth zone); Yen Hsi-shan had Shansi; Hueng Shao-hsiung 
had replaced Ku Chutung in Chekiang after the Japanese “ counter-Doolittle ” 
offensive there ; Lung Yun had Yunnan; and Li Tsung-jen had Kwangsi (the 6th 
zone). Chiang himself ‘‘ owned ” some ten armies (chuns), the tank corps, the navy 
and the air force.‘ 


CHIANG KAI-SHEK’S MISTAKE 


Fighting between Kungchantang and Kuomintang troops restarted within a 
month of the Japanese surrender. Mao Tse-tung and Chiang met and talked in 
Nanking. General George Marshall and Patrick Hurley‘ flew out to China from the 
United States to mediate, but no solution of difficulties was found. In the Spring 
of 1946, the Soviet army left Manchuria. Mao Tse-tung’s Communist forces occupied 
it as the Russian troops moved out. The Chinese Red Army found large stocks of 
arms, which had belonged to the disbanded Japanese Kwantung army, had been left 
behind by the Russians, and these they utilized. Chiang landed Kuomintang troops 
in Manchuria with the help of American landing craft when the Russians left, but 





4 See Map facing p. 278 
5 American Ambassador to China, November 1944—November 1945. 
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he was not in liaison with the Soviet Commanders as the Chinese Communists were, 
and he only seized about a fifth of the Country to Mao’s four-fifths. General Marshall 
advised Chiang not to go to war when he was told that the Kuomintang meant to 
fight for Manchuria, but he was ignored. Marshall foretold that Chiang would be 
able to advance only up the railways, and although he might take the cities, the Reds 
who had perfected their guerilla technique in the last fifteen years would be content 
to hold the villages and cut Chiang’s rail communications. This is exactly what 
happened. Manchuria’s territory, covered as it is by ten foot high Kiaoling crops, 
is an ideal country for guerillas. The peasants helped the Communists who were 
usually better disciplined than the Nationalists. The guerillas wrecked Nationalist 
supply trains with impunity. The American ammunition failed to reach the National- 
ist troops because the Reds took it from the wrecked trains. 


General Marshall went home in January, 1947, but teams of American officers 
stayed on and American aid to Chiang continued. It did little good. Chiang’s 
troops were drawn mostly from Chekiang—his home province, Fukien, and Kwang- 
tung—the province of Canton and the “cradle” of the Kuomintang. The men 
from these provinces are not the most martial in China. Their people are fice eaters. 
To use an Indian simile they are the Bengali and Madrasi of China as compared to 
the Punjabi Mussulman and Pathan of the North. , 


In May, 1947, Chiang took Yenan, the old Red capital. Mao and most of the 
troops had gone to Manchuria. In the campaign of 1947 and 1948, the Nationalist 
“ American ” divisions were destroyed in Manchuria when they lost their rail com- 
munications and with these their ammunition and stores replacements. In November, 
1948, the Reds had taken Manchuria from Chiang, whose garrisons there were either 
in retreat or captured. Mukden—the last big Manchurian city, fell on 8th November. 
Dewey lost the American elections, and the new Nationalist currency—the gold 
yuan, slid from one to forty for a U.S. dollar, within a week. Chiang made three 
Commanders-in-Chief at the front: Fu Tsoyi commanded the forces in the North 
defending Peking from the Reds advancing out of Manchuria; Chang Chih-chung took 
over command of the forces in the North-West which were fighting the Communists 
in Shansi and Shensi; Pai Chunghsi concentrated a reserve for these two groups at 
Hankow where the trunk line Peking-Canton railway met the navigable Yangtze 
river. Fu did not last long: on 22nd January he surrendered with 100,000 men to 
the Red General Yeh Chien-ying, who was the Communist Chief of Staff. Mao made 
Peking his capital and took over the radio station there for propaganda. The Red 
advance out of Manchuria was helped by the hard Winter which froze the mud roads, 
but little or no attempt was made to hold the passes North-East of the city. Six 
months later General Fu went as a Communist envoy to see the ¢uchun of Inner 
Mongolia—General Tung Chiwu, who commanded some 100,000 provincial troops 
there. Tung had been Fu’s old second-in-command, and Fu went to persuade him 
to support Mao and throw over the Nationalist cause. 


Taiyuan, the capital of Shansi, was besieged in the Autumn of 1948 by the Red 
troops which had returned from the mountains round Yenan. Shansi province— 
“ the land of the Western mountains,’ had been governed by Marshal Yen Hsi-shan 
since Ig11, and was a model province. It had almost escaped the ravages of the civil 
wars and the Japanese war. Yen, a diabetic old despot of 70, had built and 
maintained some 600 miles of good roads and a railway line, and had planted saplings 
on the barren hills. Shansi had been the cradle of Chinese agriculture and was self- 
supporting in food. The Fen valley at the end of which Taiyuan stands has a record 
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of over 4,000 years continuous cultivation. Yen therefore had little excuse when 
he was invested in Taiyuan without having made sufficient preparation to feed the 
garrison during a siege. The walls of the capital were 40 feet thick and impervious 
to the field artillery and mortar fire which was all the besiegers could bombard it 
with. Taiyuan had the biggest munition factory in China and it produced machine 
guns, rifles and small arms ammunition. If the garrison’s food supply had been assured 
it could have held out indefinitely. As it was, Yen insisted that his garrison needed 
a supply of 5,000 tons of rice a month by air to hold out. For a time this was supplied, 
but the Communists shelled the airfield and a dropping ground for rice had to be 
laid out nearer the city. During the siege an American reporter interviewed Yen 
and asked him what he considered would be needed to halt the Red advance. Yen 
said that if Major-General Claire Chennault recruited 200 American airmen like his 
old “ Flying Tigers” and America enrolled and paid 100,000 Japanese mercenaries 
to fight for the K.M.T., then the Communist advance would be halted, but without 
this force he saw no hope in stopping it. He said the Nationalist air force bombed 
too high and too wide to be of much value. The siege of Taiyuan should have been 
relieved by Chang Chi-chung—the Commander of the North-West and War Lord of 
Sinkiang, but he had always been a friend of the Communist politician Chou-enlai. 


General Ho Ying-chin had succeeded Dr. Sun Fo—Sun Yat Sen’s son, as K.M.T. 
premier when the latter resigned after trying to move the Nationalist capital to 
Canton against the wishes of Vice-President Li Tsung-jen. Ho tried to get Mao to 
agree to a truce, and sent Chang Chi-chung amongst others to Peking to discuss 
terms. When he arrived there Chang deserted to the Communists. Taiyuan’s last 
hope of relief vanished and the city surrendered after Yen had flown out. 


The Communist Army from Peking had reorganized the Red communications. 
It used the Peking-Tientsin railway line as its base, as all the Chinese railways link 
with this line. At first a joint council of soldiers and civilians governed Peking, but 
this was soon replaced by five “‘ boards,” four of them military, under Red General 
Lin Piao who kept the Communist Forces supplied in the most efficient way. It was 
the first time in a Chinese war that the supply system to the troops had worked satis- 
factorily. 

At the same time that Yeh Chien-ying moved West from Manchuria on Peking, 
another Red Regular Force, commanded by Chen Yi, joined the guerillas that had 
been active in the mountains of Shantung. Together these two forces attacked the 
Nationalists who were holding a line about Soochow. By November, Chen Yi had 
150,000 troops here. The Nationalists deployed about 400,000 to face them. Red 
guerillas, however, cut the railway line South of Soochow and encircled General 
Sun Yuan-liang’s 16th Army and General Huang Wei’s 12th Army in succession. 
Each Commander lost some 40,000 men, mostly taken prisoner-of-war or through 
desertion. 


General Li Yennien’s 6th Nationalist Army of some 50,000 men attacked North 
from the Yangtze to “ rescue” the encircled armies of Sun and Huang, but it had 
only reached the Huai river when Soochow surrendered as the Red guerillas resisted 
strongly from village to village and the peasants supported them. The Reds had got 
round behind the Nationalist garrisons by long night marches. The columns covered 
as much as 25 miles a night, and then they would lie up all day in copses under rice 
bunds or in hamlets. The Nationalist communications were very vulnerable. The 
railways were littered with dumps of rice and ammunition. The bridges and stations 
were protected only by mud-wall pillboxes and thorn zarebas. Occasionally, a cattle 
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truck with galvanized iron nailed to its sides would run up and down the line with a 
dozen soldiers and a machine gun in it. The line of communication detachments 
along the railway were always surrounded by scores of cripples, beggar boys and 
women cadging for food. 


FORMOSA 


In January, Chiang began to organize a base for himself in Formosa. Japan 
had been in occupation of the island from 1898 until 1945, when she returned it to 
China. Chinese administration there was harsh and had alienated the Formosans, 
but Chiang decided to base his personal armies on the islands notwithstanding the 
civilian unrest. He moved a large reserve of gold (rumoured to be worth 300 million 
U.S. dollars) from Nanking to this new base. Li Tsung-jen, who had been acting 
President of China since Chiang’s removal to the island, complained. Yen, fresh 
from the siege of Taiyuan, came to see Chiang, who was visiting his home town of 
Fenghwar in Chekiang, but Chiang merely pointed out that this reserve would be as 
useful in Formosa with him as in Nanking with Li. 


The Nationalist Air Force was withdrawn to airstrips in Formosa by its Com- 
mander, Chou Chigui. Admiral Kwei Yung-ching-—the Naval Commander-in-Chief, 
also brought most of his twenty-six gunboats there after the newly donated cruiser 
“ Chungking ” had deserted to the Communists. Formerly H.M.S. “ Aurora,’’ she 
had been presented to China by Britain the previous year, and her Chinese crew had 
been instructed by British naval officers. She was delivered to the Communists while 
lying off Shanghai when haif her complement were on shore leave. The Nationalist 
navy lost a lot of “ face” over this. A large reward was offered to any Air Force 
pilot who would sink her. Two attempts were made; the second was successful. 
Rumour had it that American airmen made the successful attack. 


Chiang sent his wife to America to see if the United States would resume her 
“ Aid to China,” which had decreased after Dewey’s defeat in the November presidential 
election, but she was unsuccessful. Mr. Acheson published a White Paper blaming 
Chiang for the debacle. This said “ he had been wrong in refusing to defend the 
Yangtze, he had deliberately withdrawn his own armies and the air force to Formosa 
to force the K.M.T. Government to crawl to him for help, and he had ignored American 
advice” ; according to this same document, “‘ America had reluctantly ceased aiding 
the K.M.T. because of the corruption in the Chinese Government and the Nationalist’s 
arms traffic with their enemies.” Mr. Acheson’s statement was bitingly frank, but 
the remarks about Chiang’s air force being concentrated on Formosa seem unjust. 
Previously it had been split up in “ penny packets ” under each Nationalist Army 
Commander. This gave “ face” to each War Lord because he thus had his own 
personal air arm, but it made maintenance of the aircraft, which was always a head- 
ache in China owing to.lack of trained ground staff, impossible. Chiang withdrew 
these scattered air forces from their useless tactical role and grouped them as a 
strategic torce on what is now his own private island. They have not accomplished 
much since then, but they have done a great deal more than they did before under 
the directions of the Army Commanders. They have been invaluable in the Nationalist 
blockade of Shanghai. 


Moscow did not encourage the Reds to start an air force. The Russians con- 
sidered that it was wiser to train artillerymen to support infantry, because training 
pilots took too long. Mao, however, offered to employ immediately all Nationalist 
airmen who would desert to him. The Nationalist air force has been ineffective in 
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bombing Shanghai, although for months it raided the city daily. Apart from driving 
the Blue Funnel liner “‘ Anchises ”’ aground a few hours before the blockade of the 
port officially began, and hitting an oil refinery near the estuary the same day, 
results have been negligible. Chiang is alleged to have been negotiating with the 
Japanese General Nemoto to recruit ex-Nipponese air force pilots to bolster his own 
air arm. China was unlucky during the War as most of the Chinese air cadets sent 
over to the United States to train as pilots and navigators took jobs over there and 
never returned ; those that did go back got little battle experience owing to Japanese 
air superiority over the Chinese theatre. 


THe “ AMETHYST” INCIDENT 


The effect in China of the “‘ Amethyst ’’ incident in April, 1949, was very great. 
The “ face” gained by the Communist Army for “ defeating’”’ the Royal Navy 
was immense. For over a century, the British Navy in Chinese waters had been 
looked on with awe and as invincible: British warships had blown the Imperial 
Taku Forts about their defenders’ ears in 1860; in 1923, a British squadron had 
gone to Canton and frightened Sun Yat Sen himself so much that he had given up 
meddling with the Chinese Maritime Customs Revenue. Now suddenly these new 
Chinese Communists had shot up the Royal Navy. The Reds’ prestige rose all over 
China. Shanghai Chinese especially were profoundly impressed when they saw 
the stream of British wounded being landed from the battered warships, especially 
as at that time Shanghai was the object of the Red offensive, and the six million 
inhabitants were discontented because of the high rice prices. 


On 20th April, 1949, when the Reds crossed the Yangtze, the Nationalists had 
made few preparations to prevent their passage apart from commandeering or sinking 
all the sampan and river junks they could. Nevertheless, Liu Pochen’s field guns 
had suffered badly in their duel with the Royal Navy, as they had not been properly 
dug into emplacements, and this delayed the offensive. 


On 27th April, Soochow—5o0 miles West of Shanghai, fell to the Reds. The 
local Nationalist army had mutinied and begun to loot the area. Then on 1st May, 
a Communist night marching column took Hangchow. Nanking had been evacuated 
by the Nationalists on the 24th, and the “‘ Formosa ” Air Force raided it on 2nd May. 
Chen Yi claimed to have pinned eight Nationalist “ chuns ” between the sea and the 
river round Shanghai. 

Nevertheless, Tang Enpo and Chen Taching, the Nationalist garrison commanders 
boasted that Shanghai would be a “‘ second Stalingrad.” Chiang Kai-shek spoke of 
“ complete victory for us in three years.’ Hordes of coolies under Nationalist soldiers 
dug miles of trenches on a thirty mile circuit, and put out wire entanglements and 
fields of punjes; a large stock of E.C.A. wood was commandeered and a to ft. high 
wooden fence was built all round the city. No one could understand the object of 
this palisade until it was discovered that the officer who had ordered the erection 
was in the timber trade. It was rumoured that the Gimo himself had visited Shanghai ; 
this may or may not have been true, but certainly some of his troops from Formosa 
came to reinforce the garrison. Later they fought a brisk engagement on the Hungjao 
golf course. 


Nine Red “chuns,” each of about 10,000 men, were by now advancing into 
South China. One-eyed Liu Pochen in the North-West was delayed, as we have 
seen, with his guns and supply train; but Chen Yi, coming from Nanking, attacked 
from the West and South-West and took 350 miles of the Shanghai-Nanchang rail- 
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way. In the vicinity of Hankow, Lin Piao, with his 4th Red army, moved on Pai 
Chunghsi, who retreated down the Canton railway towards his home province of 
Kwangsi. Liu Pochen, at last re-organized, bye-passed Shanghai, which he left to 
Chen Yi, and pushed into Fukien, reaching a point only 300 miles from Canton. 
On 27th May, the Reds began to shell Shanghai and on 6th June the city fell quietly. 
The Gimo’s men from Formosa escaped in twelve commandeered steamers. General 
Ho resigned the premiership and Marshal Yen of Shansi succeeded him. The Reds 
claimed to have inflicted 150,000 casualties, including unwounded prisoners of war, 
and taken 209 guns when Shanghai surrendered. 


In June, in the far North-West, the Communists suffered a reverse. The Red 
General Peng Teh-huai, with 125,000 men, was pursuing the Nationalist General 
Hu Tsung-nan westwards after the fall of Taiyuan. Hu passed through Sian. The 
previous year a Red column there had been defeated by Ma Pufang who had ruled 
Chinghai in Northern Kansu since 1936. With 25,000 troops—all Muslim warriors, 
but few rifles and less ammunition, he had opposed the Communists during their 
“Long March” in 1936. Peng was now marching West in order to turn South in 
southern Shensi and invade Szechwan from the North-East down the so-called 
Great North Road from Sian to Chengtu. On his way, Ma Pufang’s cavalry attacked 
him and 20,000 Muslim troops, under Ma’s son—Ma Chiyuan, advanced on to his 
flank. Seventy miles beyond Sian, Hu halted and countermarched. As a reward 
General Chiang Kai-shek appointed Ma ‘‘ Commander-in-Chief of the North-West ” 
—a post that had been vacant since Chang had deserted during the Peking peace 
talks. Ma pushed Peng back and drove into his new capital—Lanchow, just behind 
his lancers. But a new Red General—Nieh Yung-chan, arrived after a 400 mile 
train trip with two new armies—the 62nd and 63rd. These detrained from the 
Lunghai railway and counter-attacked Ma, who was only 40 miles outside Sian. 
Ma’s ammunition had been expended, and the fresh supply promised by Chiang had 
not arrived, so he turned and retreated through the mountain on Lanchow, with 
Peng and Nieh in pursuit. In August, they took Lanchow, and Ma bolted back to 
Ningsia in Inner Mongolia. Even taking into account Ma’s lack of ammunition and 
rifles, Nieh’s march was outstanding :" in three months he covered some 800 miles 
over sand tracks and barren hills in the teeth of recurrent dust storms, and with no 
railway after he had passed Sian. 


THE END OF NATIONALIST RESISTANCE 


By August, Canton and all South China were directly threatened. Chiang 
Kai-shek was exiled in Formosa, from where he set about forming a second bastion 
on Hainan Island; but, in April, Red guerillas wrecked the big ironworks there 
and the Nationalist commander—Chan Chai-tong, told the military authorities 
in Canton that unless he had help his enemies would soon invade the mainland. 
Chiang sent him the evacuated Nationalist garrison from Tsingtau, and with this 
force the guerillas were put down. Lin Tikshang’s 10,000 Red guerillas on the East 
river (only 40 miles from Canton) were not interfered with however. Lin Tikshang 
was a friend of Wang Chih-wei and Li Chieh-chih—the K.M.T. turncoats, and so had 
influence in Canton. Lin Piao continued to move on Pai’s forces which had now 
retired to Changsha from the North-West. His advance was slowed because his 
supply lines with Peking were broken by big floods in Hunan and a peasant rising 
against the Reds in Honan in his rear. The perennial Chinese brigands from the 





® The population of this district, amounting to one and a half million, are mostly 
Muslim of Turkish origin. 
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Tapi hills also harried his communications. These bandits, who had been Com- 
munists when Chiang had ruled in 1930, Nationalist when Japan had ruled in 1940, 
Communists again in 1945 with Chiang’s return, and now were again Nationalist 
when Mao was in power, had never been broken by any of their opponents. They 
were just as bad a thorn in the Reds’ flesh as they had been in the Japanese. 


On 28th June, the Communists took Kutien (40 miles from Foochow). Rumours 
were rife in Canton, and it was said that Von Paulus—the German General captured 
at Stalingrad, was directing the Communist advance. There were tales of Russian 
troops with the Reds. These latter stories probably started from the fact that gunner 
regiments from North Korea and ex-Japanese trained ‘‘ Manchukuo’”’ battalions 
were with Mao’s forces, There were also supposed to be some tank units from Outer 
Mongolia serving with the Red armies. On 2nd August, the Governor of Hunan— 
General Chang Chien, who was commanding in Changsha, deserted to the Com- 
munists. His successor—Chen Ming-chen, deserted three days later and took 30,000 
of his own troops with him. The only loyal Commander—Huang Chieh, got the 
job next but it was too late. The garrison of Changsha, completely dumbfounded 
by this double desertion, dispersed and the city fell. On 12th August, Lin Piao 
crossed the Lui river in Hunan. Four ef Chiang’s Formosa armies met him there, 
General Chan from Hainan and General Liu Anchi, his successor, left only two regi- 
ments on the island to garrison it and marched the rest of their men North through 
Kwantung to join Yu Hanmou who was preparing to defend the province. General 
Pai, withdrawing from Changsha, was not trusted by the Kwangtung and Canton 
people. He was a Kwangsi man and they expected him to retire South-West on to 
Kweilin from Hangchow rather than South on to Yu Hanmou and Canton. Yu had 
started with only 50,000 of his own troops, but thanks to the Hainan and Formosan 
reinforcements, he had 200,000 men by August. These forces were insufficient, as 
Lin Pochen was now in South Kiangsi round Kanchow. Yu Hanmou planned to 
fight 40 miles South of Hengyang. Some 100,000 Red troops were approaching him. 
Pai, however, counter-attacking locally, regrouped and cleared his front. The zgth 
Red “ chun ” was so mauled that it retired into Changsha.’ Now Lin Piao’s 43rd 
and 45th Red “ chuns ” went to Ningpo to threaten the Chusan islands—the National- 
ist Navy’s blockade base against Shanghai. General Cheng Chen brought his army 
from Formosa and landed at Amoy on the Red flank, and he marched North from there. 
General Cheng Chen—Commander-in-Chief of the South-West, and Chiang’s army 
commander in Formosa, ordered Hu Lien commanding in Swatow to march North 
and meet Cheng Chen at Amoy. Yu Hanmov’s staff in Canton instantly counter- 
manded it and told Hu Lien to “ stay and protect Canton.” Cheng Chen, bereft 
of this support, accomplished nothing. In September, Chiang tried to consolidate 
the southern provinces. He got Lu Han, Governor of Hunan, to shut the university 
of Kunming, dissolve the provincial parliament and censor the press as Yunnan 
had been going Red. His efforts were in vain. Canton fell on 16th October and in 
November, Chungking and Chengtu went over to the Communists. 


THE RIVAL ARMIES 
Discipline in the Nationalist forces varied greatly. In the provincial forces, 
which were the descendants of the Imperial “ greenflags ’’—the 10,000 troops allowed 
to be recruited by each provincial Governor to maintain order locally, but which he 
had to pay out of his own pocket, discipline was bad. In the American trained 
divisions and those that were directly under the control of the Gimo it was much 
better. The junior officers in those divisions were especially good and put up docilely 
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with treachery, double dealing, and incompetence. In the provincial divisions the 
men wore cheap rubber boots which gave them bad foot sores. No medical treat- 
ment was available. The 39 “ new” (American) divisions wore U.S. pattern boots, 
but medical facilities were primitive even in these units. The Nationalist troops’ 
pay was uncertain and inadequate owing to the rapid inflation of the so-called 
gold yuan. Numbers of hungry soldiers sold their arms to the enemy for food and 
warmth ; this traffic in arms was not confined to the rank and file. Looting was 
prevalent and this. antagonized the peasants. 


The Red Army discipline was remarkably good. They paid for all purchases 
with paper ‘‘ Peoples dollars,” printed in Manchuria. When 30,000 Red troops passed 
through Tientsin in March, not even a chicken was stolen by them. The peasant 
boys, who made up the bulk of the army, had been well indoctrinated with Com- 
munist ideals. When they entered Shanghai they bivouacked in the streets rather 
than make use of the comfortable hotel billets that the Nationalists had command- 
eered. The Communists wore thick yellow uniforms that much resembled, if they 
were not the same as, the uniform the Japanese had once issued to their Manchukuo 
forces. 


Certain aspects of Western training showed up badly on the Chinese battlefields. 
Camouflage appealed especially to the artistic Chekiangese in the K.M.T. forces ; 
they carefully dug slit trenches under the rare trees on the Yellow River plain, and 
camouflaged them daintily, although the Reds had no aircraft. The result was that 
they caught the shells, and bad casualties from airburst resulted. The Nationalist 
artillery had an unfortunate habit of going out of action when engaged by counter- 
battery fire, and they used to dig their slit trenches long distances from their guns. 
In fact, the whole Nationalist army was much too fond of digging. Huge rabbit 
wattens were constructed, and in these whole K.M.T. units would go to ground even 
under a light bombardment, while the Communists hardly ever dug in.. This ‘‘ accent 
on the spade” resulted from the predominant defeatist attitude in the K.M.T. 
forces. The Chinese Nationalists had a super-inferiority complex. Chiang had told 
them during the Japanese war that three Chinese divisions were needed to face one 
Nipponese, and the Communists received the same respectful treatment when they 
became the enemy. The K.M.T.-tactics were almost invariably purely defensive. 
Miles of trenches were dug everywhere. At every long halt on the march they 
carefully dug in; this not only tired out the men and gave them an exaggerated 
idea of the enemy’s potential dangerousness, but, once they were dug in, it was 
extraordinarily difficult to get them to go forward again, especially if while digging 
in they had been fired on. The psychological effect of all these defensive works was 
fatal to morale. Almost invariably there was disaster when they could be made to 
counter-attack because as soon as even a long-range fire was opened on the advance 
every soldier threw himself flat on his face. As ammunition was usually short, they 
did not return the fire but just lay behind the rice ‘“‘ bunds,” like coconuts at a fair, 
waiting until the Reds brought their artillery and mortars to bear on them. 


Like the Tsar’s infantry in 1916, both Nationalists and Communists had a 
varying percentage of unarmed soldiers who armed themselves from killed or wounded 
men, or in the case of the Communists, purchased a weapon from the enemy. These 
unarmed soldiers carried entrenching tools, picks, etc. 


The Red attacks were ponderous but most effective. The Communists were 
not afraid of expending ammunition, while the Nationalists were. The Reds had a 
system of ammunition supply based on the Peking-Tientsin railway which, in its 
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turn, was kept supplied from Manchurian arsenals and munition works and by foreign 
ships which brought in chemicals to Taku Bar. The Red Chief of Staff personally 
controlled this stretch of railroad. The Red infantry, therefore, received battle 
replenishments from the rear—a system hitherto unknown in China. Previously, 
ammunition for Chinese armies had been a capital investment on the part of the 
commander ; if it was blazed away, it meant the loss of his most saleable goods ! 
No Nationalist General could count on having his stocks replenished. General Ma 
fired his stock off at Sian and was destroyed when it had been expended. 


The Reds’ tactics were usually simple. They attacked only after guerillas had 
got across the Nationalists’ rear ; then the infantry wovld advance, firing from the 
hip in the old Prussian 1914 manner but more extended. This was surprisingly 
effective against an enemy with such low morale as the Nationalists. The defence 
invariably took cover in their rabbit warrens from the whistling bullets, screeching 
ricochets, and continuous crackle of rifle fire. The attackers, on reaching the rabbit 
warren, would stand over the trenches and dug-out entrances, and the Nationalists. 
would surrender. Occasionally the Red guns would give close support to these at- 
tacks, and their shooting was excellent. 

I never saw any Japanese officers with Red artillery units, although there were 
many rumours about them, but most of the gunners were Northern Koreans and old 
Manchukuoans who had been trained by the Japanese prior to 1945. The guns were 
invariably American or Japanese. Japanese 4 in. mortars were in use by the Reds 
and were especially good in close support. (It is very difficult to guarantee good 
mortar close support with American or British mortars.) 

Desertion was rife among the Nationalists. Despite nominal universal con- 
scription, the army’s rank and file consisted chiefly of the destitute, press-ganged 
villagers and the Chinese criminal class. These often unpaid men eagerly surrendered 
to the Red soldiers. The Red army was an army with a Mission, and even the privates 
knew their work was “ to give China rebirth.” A Red soldier in Shanghai, when 
jeered at by the townsmen about his small pay, replied, “‘ Our pay is little, but we 
cheerfully accept it as we do not wish to increase the sufferings of the Chinese people 
by forcing them to pay more for our upkeep.” 

In this Campaign of 1949, the Communists created an epic that compares with 
the Soviet pursuit by Toukhatchevski of the Whites under Kolchak across Siberia 
and Mao’s own “ Long March ” of 1935. Chu Teh’s main Red army marched over _ 
2,000 miles in eleven months from Mukden (which fell on 8th November, 1948), via 
Peking (22nd January), Nanking (24th April), Shanghai (6th June), and Changsha 
(3rd August), to Canton (16th October) ; then on to Chungking and Chengtu. It 
averaged well over six miles a day for a year; and this advance was made without 
the help of any aircraft, against an enemy that had good American fighters and 
bombers. The Chinese Communist army is a very fine fighting force. It is as different 
from the old type of Chinese army as chalk is from cheese. Ifthe West underestimates 
the present power of Communist China it will be an irreparable mistake. 
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THE ALLEVIATION OF ADMINISTRATION 
By Lievut.-CoLonet T. H. Sweeny, O.B.E., R.A.P.C. 


time to train his men for war after he has coped with his office work have 

been the subject of several articles and letters in the JoURNAL during the 
past two years, and it is obvious that they must be solved if the Army is to be a 
fighting—as opposed to an administrative—machine. It is with considerable 
diffidence that a Paymaster enters the lists and ventures to suggest a possible solution 
for battalions and regiments of teeth arms; but he has two excuses to offer. The 
first is that more than half of the Company Commander’s troubles concern pay 
matters ; and the other that, during his own time in the Service, he has commanded 
more than one teeth-arm Company and more than one body of clerical troops of 
greater strength than a battalion. Matters of training may be widely different in 
these spheres, but administrative and human problems are much the same in both. 


In the February number of the JOURNAL a very interesting comparison was 
given between the Naval and Army systems of administration, and the author of 
that article asked whether the Army could not usefully adopt some of the naval 
ideas, while admitting that others would not be suitable.1_ He will not be surprised 
if the answer given is ‘“‘ Yes—but not many’’; though this can be qualified by 
adding that others could be useful if adapted to the Army’s needs. Two of the 
latter are minor ones, but we will get them out of the way first and leave the principal 
adaptation proposed to be dealt with more fully afterwards. 


One is to open the clothing store as a shop for hard cash purchases for an hour 
or two after pay parades, and to reserve ‘“‘ P.1954 charges ’’ for cases where a soldier 
is unable to pay on the nail. Control of the money taken in would have to be 
carefully organized. 

The other concerns discipline for very minor offences. Could not the Army 
copy the Navy in these cases, and reduce the number of charge sheets brought to 
the company office? Why not include in King’s Regulations authority to any 
officer of over three years commissioned service to deal with minor derelictions on 
the spot, with power to award up to two hours “ extra work ”’ if necessary ? The 
tasks allotted should be useful ones—not “ punishment drill ’’—and the company 
conduct sheet showing the entry should be on the Company Commander’s table 
within 24 hours. He would soon see if any officer was overdoing it, and the entries 
would help him in his knowledge of his men. Few of the older regular officers 
escaped ‘‘ putty parades ” or “ hoxters’’ when Gentlemen Cadets at Sandhurst or 
“The Shop,” and these were most certainly not useful—even though effective ! 


Now let us turn to the major idea. The Navy is not so badly hit by the three 
chief stumbling blocks which prevent the Army reaching its maximum efficiency in 
both training and administration. These are :— 

(x) The soldier stays an average of four months or less in the same Company 
far too often. 
(2) If he does stay longer his officers are unlikely to do so; and 


(3) A Company Commander who is supposed to have five officers is normally 
fortunate to find three available at any time. The other two will be non- 


TT difficulties experienced by the Company Commander in finding enough 





1 The Administration Incubus. The Naval System—A comparison.” 
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existent, or on leave, or away sick, on duty or on courses. Of the three present 

at least one, and often two, will be young officers needing training themselves, 

and knowing very little about administration. 

To produce a well-trained company, squadron, or battery in these days of 
inexperienced junior officers and senior N.C.O’s it is necessary that both the Company 
Commander and his Second-in-Command should spend the bulk of their time with 
the men; whereas in practice one of them is normally tied by the heels to an office 
table and the other is often away. 

The reasons for all the office work have been covered very well in previous 
articles, but the solutions suggested—however desirable—are unlikely to be 
implemented. Are there any better ones? There could be, though only for major 
units. 

The whole structure of the Army and its functions do not lend themselves to 
any special administrative branch offering a real career, such as in the Supply and 
Secretariat or the Regulating branches of the Navy—which carries everything it 
needs in the ship, has greater continuity between postings, and offers “ S ”’ officers 
hopes of advancement to the higher levels. The germ of a solution that would 
relieve Company Commanders in large units of much office work can, however, be 
seen arising from this part of the Navy’s system. 

Nothing must interfere with the Company Commander being looked upon by 
his men as their military “‘ father and mother” ; with his powers of command and 
discipline ; or with his interest in their welfare. This postulates the necessity for 
him to know everything about administration and how to tackle its problems, even 
if he could be spared the routine office work on many of these matters. He must 
also know all about the pay troubles of his men and how to cope with his financial 
duties, especially when his company is detached from the battalion. For these 
reasons the suggestion in a letter published in the JoURNAL of November, 1949, 
that a R.A.P.C. officer be attached to a battalion falls down, even were it possible 
to spare these officers from Pay Services. They do not apply, however, to R.A.P.C. 
sergeants provided they could be found; and a scheme is already on foot to find 
them and, in time, to provide one to each major unit. 

The most suitable time for any officer to learn administration is before, and not 
after, he becomes a Company Commander. When he “ knows his stuff” he can 
make sure that the administrative wheels run smoothly, even when someone else is 
doing the donkeywork. It is far quicker for him to sign, or approve a letter written 
for him by an expert than to look up files and regulations before composing it himself. 

Who should be that “expert” and where will he be found? The answer suggested 
is “ in the Battalion Accounting Office in Headquarters Company.” 


A BATTALION ACCOUNTING OFFICE 


We will assume that such an office forms an integral part of Headquarters 
Company. The staff necessary would be two officers (a Captain and a Lieutenant 
of over three years service), a Warrant Officer Class II, a R.A.P.C. sergeant, two 
junior N.C.O’s and in addition one private for each hundred men on the strength. 
All except the sergeant would be found within the battalion. 

This office, consisting of two officers and about twelve other ranks, could relieve 
six company commanders of the bulk of their paper work, and six company offices 
of two clerks in each—with a great increase in efficiency. It is a strange fact, well 
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known to every experienced organizer of clerical labour, that twelve men in two 
large rooms in groups, each under its own section leader all day, will turn out vastly 
more work than the same men working in pairs in six small offices and without 
constant supervision. It is the supervision that tells! If their typing is done in a 
different room the results will be better still. 


COMPOSITION AND TRAINING 


The Accounting Office would contain three properly trained experts, viz. :— 
the Captain, the Warrant Officer Class II and the R.A.P.C. sergeant, and they would 
train the rest. 

The Captain—called the “ Accounting Officer ’’—would be an officer chosen as 
likely to command a company in about three years time, and he should be guaranteed 
a fixed tenure. of two years. Before overlapping his predecessor by a fortnight, 
allowed for taking over the job, he should have completed a six-months course. 
The first three months in his own Regimental Pay Office would teach him enough 
about his Imprest Account, knowledge of pay work, and safeguards against fraud ; 
and he could probably clear up all the pay worries of his battalion as well during this 
time. His next two months would be spent in his own Records Office, learning about 
documentation, discharge or transfer procedure, Part II Orders, promotion and 
posting rosters, card indexing and so on. The sixth month should be spent double- 
banking with the Staff Paymaster at the headquarters of his own Division or District. 
Here he would learn about the keeping, and auditing, of Regimental accounts ; how 
to put forward cases for “ write-off” or decision; and he could accompany the 
Staff Paymaster on his pay inspection of units. He would end this six months feeling 
distinctly surprised. 

The Lieutenant, or Assistant Accounting Officer, would hold his appointment 
for a year, during which he would “ devil” for the A.O., learn the work from him, 
and act for him in his absence. 


Two officers will be the minimum required to keep pace with the work, so the 
C.O. must provide a substitute if either is away. 


In time it should develop into a sine gua non for appointment to the command 
of a company that the officer must have been either the A.O. or else an Assistant A.O. 
first. During every period of four years this plan would produce six officers in the 
battalion who had gained this qualification. Such an output would suffice to keep 
pace with vacancies for promotion, and also ensure that every Commanding Officer 
and Second-in-Command of a battalion had been through the administrative fire in 
his time. 

The Warrant Officer would be the Chief Clerk of the Accounting Office, and he 
must know all branches of the work done in it. His tour, like the Captain’s, should 
be for a fixed period of not less than two years in order that the time spent on training 
him would not be wasted. He would require four months training, divided equally 
between his Records and Regimental Pay Offices, plus a fifth month to understudy 
his predecessor before he takes over. This would ensure continuity and give him a 
chance to know his way round the files. 

The R.A.P.C. sergeant should be supplied from the Regimental Pay Office of 
the unit on a three-year attachment, with the knowledge that he would receive early 
promotion to Staff Sergeant afterwards if he had done well. His annual confidential 
reports would be written by the A.O., and then forwarded to the Regimental Pay- 
master for the addition of an extra paragraph concerning his technical efficiency 
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(as seen from the Pay Office end) before he initialled it. The Regimental Paymaster 
should have the power to withdraw him for further training, meantime finding a 
substitute, or even to replace him altogether if he proved unsuitable. 


As regards the remainder, each company would pass over its pay clerk and one 
documents clerk to the Accounting Office, and borrow them back again if sent out 
on detached duty. A minimum of four of these clerks should be capable of typing, 
and everyone in the Accounting Office would have to lend a hand to clear any 
“block ’’ in the work at rush periods. 


FUNCTIONS 


The object of the Accounting Office would be to leave each Company Commander 
his power, but to cut down his work. This could be achieved by the O.C. filling in a 
pro-forma “ slip,”’ signed by him and addressed to the A.O., telling the latter what 
the O.C. required to be done for him, or what casualty he had authorized. The 
O.C. would retain a duplicate copy of any “slip ”’ concerning a matter which he 
wished to see through to finality, and destroy this duplicate when he felt satisfied. 
As examples: one slip might say “7864 Pte. Brown, J. R.—Wife asking about 
maternity benefit. Reply for my signature ’’ ; another be “ 9257 Cpl. Jones, A. B.— 
Leave granted 8.5.50—21.5.50, with permission to travel to York”; and a third 
“ 8132 Pte. Smith, R—Granted Third Star w.e.f. 7.5.50.”” The link with the Orderly 
Room for Part II Orders will be mentioned later. The A.O. would work from these 
slips, and from Part II Orders. When an O.C. signified that he wished to sign, or 
“approve,” a letter, the A.O. would prepare it for him and initial or countersign 


the duplicate. 


The Accounting Office would maintain a “star” control, a “ discharge and 
transfer” control, and a “ debtor balance” control. Nominal rolls by companies 
compiled from each would be sent monthly to every Company Commander for his 
information. The A.O. would prepare all discharge or transfer documents before 
sending them to the O.C. for signature and “ final testimonial.”’ 


Other matters dealt with in the Accounting Office would be :— 


Pay. The A.O. would be the Imprest holder for the battalion, and companies 
would only open their own Imprest Account when on detachment. On pay days the 
A.O. would supply each company with its acquittance rolls and the money required 
to pay out. Any balance left would be returned with the rolls after the ‘‘ Summary ” 
has been signed and witnessed. Casual payments would be made at other times by 
the A.O. When an O.C. decided to permit any unusually large payment he could 
authorize the A.O. to pay it by means of a “ slip,” and the responsibility would then 
be his own. Except when able to produce such a “‘slip,’’ the A.O. would be 
responsible for debtor balances arising, or increasing, for men in his pay. Individual 
pay cards for each man would be maintained in the Accounting Office, and the A.O. 
would sign all alterations in pay rates shown in A.B. 64 Part II; his authority for 
most of these entries being slips signed by the Company Commander. 


imental Accounts. The A.O. would not keep any of the Regimental accounts 
himself, but he would give advice to the officers doing so whenever they asked for it. 
-He would, however, be the “ technical member ”’ on all quarterly audit boards, and 
thus in a position to assure the C.O. that his Regimental accounts were being kept in 
a business-like way. 
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Savings. The A.O. would be the right man to act as Savings Officer. 


Charges. The A.O. would notify all charges against other ranks to them (and 
to officers, if abroad) and ensure payment within ten days. 


Barrack Damages. After receiving the detailed and priced list from the Quarter 
Master, the Company Commander would notify the A.O. each month of the amount 
of Barrack Damages to be collected from his company for that month ; arrange to 
collect the money at the pay table, and hand it over to the A.O. who would keep a 
separate Barrack Damage account for each company. : 


Railway Warrants and all travel and leave documents would be made out in the 
Accounting Office from authorities given on “slips” signed by the Company 
Commander. 


Personal Files would normally be kept in the A.O’s office and sent for by 
Company Commanders wishing to see them. Some O.C’s might prefer to keep a second 
file in their own office. 


The Company Commander would continue to deal with requests and complaints, 
states and company returns, confidential reports, re-settlement interviews, trade- 
testing and the award of “ stars,” in his own office ; while company orders, Courts 
of Enquiry, leave rosters and conduct and employment sheets would still be his 
concern. His C.S.M. and remaining clerk could cope with the little office work left 
to him. 


ORGANIZATION 


Now that its duties have been defined, the organization of the Accounting Office 
falls naturally into two main sections with an officer, a section leader, a junior N.C.O. 
and four other clerks in each. 

The A.O. would take the Pay Section himself, with its R.A.P.C. Pay Sergeant 
as section leader, and deal with the Imprest Account ; acquittance rolls, A.B’s 64 
Part II, and pay cards (all kept in company order) ; debtor balance lists, debits, 
barrack damage account, pay correspondence and savings. 

The assistant A.O. would head the Administration Section, with the W.O. II 
in charge, and cover the rest—not forgetting the issue of ration cards and last ration 
certificates. 

Everything in the office would be kept in company collations, so that a company 
sent away on detached duty could regain all its documents—in addition to its two 
clerks—quite quickly. 

It is possible that some Commanding Officers might think it would be a good 
idea to form a third section in the Accounting Office called the ‘‘ Orderly Room 
Section,” under the Assistant Adjutant. This could work off slips authorized by the 
Company Commander, Second-in-Command, or Adjutant and produce Part II Orders, 
battalion returns, and other routine work; and it might be found that the senior 
officers and the Adjutant could then get out and about much more. The most 
suitable place for the Accounting Office in any event would be next door to the 
Orderly Room, or as near as it can get. 


ADVANTAGES 


To sum up the advantages of having a Battalion Accounting Office, organized 
on the lines suggested :— 
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1. The Company Commander should not have to spend more than an hour 
a day in his office on the average, and he would have no cash worries. 


2. The clerical staff employed would be no greater than are now doing the 
same work—but the results should be far more efficient. 


3. There would be real continuity among the directing staff of the A.O’s 


office; and the frequent reply to enquiries about past events: ‘‘ We don’t 
know ; none of the present staff were here at that time ”’ would be sent out far 
less often. 


4. The bulk of the debtor balances and other pay troubles would disappear 
like magic, and the remainder be solved more speedily. 

5. The experience gained by A.O’s and Assistant A.O’s would stand them 
in good stead at the Staff College and in the Orderly Room, as well as when 
commanding a company. 

6. The Second-in-Command and the Adjutant would find many of the 
replies they need could be given along the corridor in the A.O’s Office, without 
worrying the Company Commanders. 

7. The men would not feel that the clerical work in some company offices 
was much less efficient than in the other companies. 

8. Young officers and O.R’s attending lectures on administrative subjects 
would know they were being given by experts. 


DISADVANTAGES 


1. The Company Commander would sometimes have to send for information 
from the Accounting Office that would otherwise be available in his own. 

2. The A.O’s staff would not know the men as intimately as the Company 
Office. 

3. Company runners would have to visit the Accounting Office twice daily, 
and an unreliable one might lose some documents “en route” or get them 
dripping wet. 

4. Suitable accommodation for this new office might be hard to find in 
some barracks. 

5. The chief drawback to this solution is that it would only help major 
units, while small ones would have te continue their struggle to keep pace with 
everything they are expected to do as best they can. 


CONCLUSIONS 





It would be worth the time for every officer to spare one or two years out of his 
first ten in getting a thorough knowledge of administration. 

The volume of work in the Accounting Office would entail hard slogging and 
long hours at peak periods; but the standard of fighting value of the battalion or 
regiment would improve if its experienced ‘‘ middle ” officers of ten to twenty years 
service could spend much more time on their proper work of training. 
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THE ROYAL NAVY AND THE ROYAL ARTILLERY 
By Lieut.-Cotongt M. E. S. Laws, O.B.E., M.C., R.A. (Ret’d.) 


T is an old tradition that certain regiments and H.M. Ships bearing the name 
IE their County or City, or of some former warship in which they served afloat, 

keep close touch.4 A new link in this tradition was forged at the beginning 
of this year when, as a result of a letter from Captain G. V. Gladstone, R.N., com- 
manding H.M.S. ‘“‘ Vanguard,” to Field-Marshal Lord Alanbrooke—The Master 
Gunner, a Fellowship was inaugurated between the latest battleship, carrying the 
greatest guns in the Navy, and the Royal Artillery, who for nearly a century manned 
the heaviest pieces of ordnance of the Fleet. 


The end of the XVIIth Century saw the introduction of a new type of warship— 
the bomb vessel, more commonly known as a ‘“‘ bomb.”” Being intended for attacking 
coast fortifications and the shipping in enemy harbours, these little vessels each 
carried a primary armament of two sea service mortars of very large calibre—usually 
one 13 in. and one 10 in. There was in addition a secondary armament of about 
eight guns, which enabled the bomb to be used as an ordinary sloop of war when 
she was not required for bombardment tasks, and in such cases her mortars were 
usually landed. 

Prior to the introduction of the bomb vessel, the Royal Navy had not manned 
heavy mortars, and it was soon realized that these pieces required more skilled hand- 
ling than could be expected from a normal ship’s company. The lower-deck ratings 
at that time and for many years after were not regularly enlisted and drilled men, 
but were merely “ civilian” seamen hired, or “‘ prest ”’ to work the ships; many 
were even less skilled on first entry, being purely “‘landmen ’’—the lowest form 
of human life afloat. Most of such men were, of course, well accustomed to handling 
ordinary ships’ guns, since all sea-going merchantmen were so armed, but the 
service of a heavy mortar was quite a different matter. The mortar threw a powder- 
filled shell with a time fuze, and considerable skill was required to adjust the charge 
exactly and to cut the fuze correctly.2 Thus from the earliest days of the introduction 
of the bomb vessel, it became the custom to embark a small detachment of the Royal 
Artillery on board all such craft for the service of the mortars. 


The bomb vessels were small, but needed to be exceptionally stoutly built, for 
the concussion on firing the mortars was very severe. Prolonged firing almost 
invariably meant that the ship became very shaken and usually required docking. 
The mortar platforms, which were constructed of massive baulks of timber, also 
required constant attention after firing, and an Ordnance carpenter was usually 
carried for this special purpose. On the other hand the effect of heavy mortar 





1 A notable example of the latter is the liaison which has been maintained between 
the Queen’s Royal Regiment (West Surrey) and the Gunnery School at Whale Island— 
H.M.S.*‘‘ Excellent,’’ formerly the ‘‘ Queen Charlotte,’ ever since a large detachment 
fought in a ship of the original name at the battle of the Glorious First of June, 1794. 

A similar liaison was inaugurated in recent years between the Royal Berkshire 
Regiment and the Devonport Torpedo School—H.M.S. “‘ Defiance.’’ The whole of that 
Regiment (35 officers and 736 other ranks) was embarked in the fleet which attacked 
Copenhagen in 1801, 2 officers and 68 other ranks of the 49th Foot being on board the 
“ Defiance ” on that occasion. 

2 The range was altered by adjusting the charge, and not by altering the elevation, 
which remained fixed at 45°. 
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shells and carcasses (incendiary projectiles) in a crowded harbour or a city was 
tremendous ; they were infinitely more destructive than were solid shot fired from 
heavy guns, and almost invariably started big fires. Moreover, the sea-service 
mortars ranged much farther than did the heaviest contemporary guns, so that a 
bomb vessel usually lay well off shore and was often out of effective range of the 
enemy coast batteries. 


The Royal Artillery detachment on board a bomb varied in number and com- 
position in the early days, but by the middle of the XVIIIth Century it generally 
comprised a subaltern, two non-commissioned officers and eight gunners. The 
party was partly accommodated on board the bomb vessel’s tender, which carried 
a reserve supply of ammunition for the mortars as well as gun stores. The artillery- 
men were regarded as being part of the ship’s company, and therefore from 1797 
onwards received free rations—a greatly prized concession worth sixpence a day 
to a gunner whose pay was only slightly over one shilling a day. The subalterns also 
fully appreciated the joys of independent command, and there was always a waiting 
list of applicants for employment “‘ on the bomb service.” 


Bomb vessels were employed on most of the major amphibious operations of 
the XVIIIth and early XIXth Centuries: they took part in the attack on Vigo 
in 1719, in the fighting in the Caribbean area and in the Mediterranean during the 
1740s, in the capture of a pirate stronghold at Geriah in 1756, in the capture of 
Gorée in 1758, at Belle Isle in 1761, and in North America and the West Indies during 
the Seven Years War. During the long war with revolutionary and Napoleonic 
France, the bombs were constantly in action on the French coast and in the Mediter- 
ranean and the West Indies. By 1801, the Royal Navy had thirteen bombs in com- 
mission and no less than seven of them took part in Nelson’s great victory at 
Copenhagen. 

It was about this time that signs of friction appeared between the two Services 
on board the bombs. Certain naval officers, desperately short of seamen, conceived 
the idea that the gunners, being part of the ship’s company, should perform all the 
seamen’s duties, except work aloft. This the soldiers were prepared to do within 
reason, provided that they received their orders only from their own officers and 
N.C.Os. The dispute appears to have been handled with a notable absence of tact 
on both sides, and bitter complaints began to flow into the Admiralty and the Board 
of Ordnance. In the end the Admiralty decided to settle the controversy by raising 
its own corps of trained artillerymen for work afloat, and so, in 1804, was formed the 
Royal Marine Artillery which took over the service of the heavy mortars of bomb 
vessels from the Royal Artillery. 


After 1804, the Gunners ceased to serve afloat, but the Royal Navy still con- 
tinued its traditional assistance to the Royal Artillery ashore. Up to the end of 
the Napoleonic Wars it was exceptional for artillery horses to be shipped abroad 
for any but the shortest of sea passages; not only was the transport of horses by 
sea very extravagant in shipping space, but after a voyage of a few weeks most of 
the animals would be quite unfit for hard work for a considerable time after landing. 
This indeed was proved to be the case when a number Of artillery horses were shipped 
from Halifax, Nova Scotia, on 5th December, 1808, and landed with General Beck- 
with’s army at Martinique on 30th January, 1809 ; they were found to be unfit for 
work, and most of the labour of moving siege guns, ammunition and ordnance 
stores from the landing place near Fort Royal to the besiegers’ lines before Fort 
Desaix had to be done by manpower. 
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It was, therefore, normally accepted that artillery horses for the guns and 
waggons of an overseas expedition had to be hired or requisitioned in the theatre 
of war after the invaders had landed. This might indeed be done in Western Europe 
or even in America, but in places such as the West Indies there were no horses locally 
available and the deficiency was normally supplied by the Royal Navy. Thus it 
came about that in many minor British campaigns the duty of landing the artillery 
with its ammunition and siege stores and of moving this mass of material inland to 
the scene of action was undertaken by the seamen of the Fleet. 

In some cases naval assistance to the Royal Artillery ashore was confined to 
the landing and transport of the guns, ammunition and stores from the beach, as 
at Belle Isle in 1761, and in Egypt in 1801. In other instances, as at Corsica (1794), 
Martinique (1794 and 1809), and Java (1811), the Navy also helped to man the guns 
in battle ; while in 1756, about a hundred naval ratings landed at Minorca and served 
ashore as part of Captain T. Flight’s Company R.A. throughout the defence of St. 
Philip’s Castle. A more unusual case was the siege of Bastia in 1794, when the 
Royal Navy conducted the operations both afloat and ashore in defiance of the Army 
and with the assistance of a detachment of the Royal Artillery under naval command. 


It will be seen therefore that up till 1804, the Royal Artillery manned the heavy 
mortars both afloat and ashore, while the Royal Navy supplied the motive power 
in both spheres. Thereafter the Navy continued its duties ashore, though those 
duties changed in scope as the problems of sea transport were simplified by the 
introduction of steam. Thus, in the Crimea, during the suppression of the Indian 
Mutiny, in the Boer War, and in the 1914-18 War the Royal Navy and Royal Marine 
Artillery provided what amounted to batteries of heavy artillery for duty ashore 
alongside Royal Artillery units. An interesting example of interchanging duties 
was at the end of the North Dwina Campaign in 1919, when the rear of the final 
withdrawal down river was covered by Royal Artillery guns mounted on barges 
afloat and by naval 12 pdrs. ashore. 

In the early days of the 1939-45 War, when the Royal Navy found itself unable 
to supply the large number of trained men required to man the defensive anti-aircraft 
armament of merchant ships, it was only natural and in keeping with historical 
precedent that help should have been sought from the Army. At first this help was 
provided chiefly by men from infantry regiments who took on board their light 
machine guns. Later and when heavier guns had to be manned, a much bigger force, 
known as the Maritime Regiment, R.A., was raised. This served afloat in all parts 
of the World during the War. It was the only military unit admitted to a share of 
the Naval Prize Fund. 

While the Gunners helped afloat in this way, the heavy guns of the Fleet assisted 
the invading Allied armies in North Africa, Sicily, Salerno and in Normandy. The 
fire of these guns was largely controlled by Forward Observation Officers of the Royal 
Artillery specially trained for these duties, so, to that extent, they were in reality 
carrying out much the same tasks as did their predecessors over two centuries 
previously. 

No single regiment in the Army has so frequently fought afloat with the Royal 
Navy as has the Royal Artillery. Similarly, in its many campaigns ashore, the Navy 
has been more closely connected with the Gunners than with any other regiment 
in the Army. Both Services, therefore, have reason to be proud of their mutual 
association in the past on which this newly established Fellowship is founded. 





% This Company was disbanded at New York on 30th June, 1771. 








NEW CORPS, REGIMENTS AND ARMY SERVICES OF 
THE 1938-49 PERIOD 
By Major T. J. Epwarps, M.B.E., F.R.Hist.S, 


NE of the difficulties experienced in reading the history of Campaigns of 
O “long ago” is that of identifying correctly the regiments involved. This 

difficulty is not confined to readers of military history, for it sometimes proves 
a real headache to military historians, who endeavour to reduce to something like 
law and order the multiplicity of names and numbers of regiments and make them 
intelligible to present-day readers. This difficulty has arisen from the immemorial 
practice of expanding the nation’s military forces during war-time and contracting 
them during peace-time. Whilst the hard core of the Army, consisting of senior 
regiments and corps, has remained firm throughout the vicissitudes of national 
history, numerous regiments and corps have had but an ephemeral existence, having 
been raised or formed for the “‘ duration of the war” only. 


It is therefore proposed to place on record herein the various regiments, corps 
and services, that came into existence as a consequence of the late war, and to show 
their subsequent history, before it is ‘“‘ muddied ’’ by the passage of time. By way 
of introduction the systems under which regiments were designated in the past will 
be briefly mentioned in order to indicate how the difficulty of identification arose and 
how it has been solved. 


Before the middle of the XVIIIth Century, regiments were known (generally) 
by the names of their Colonels, a not very satisfactory system because on a change 
of Colonel the name of the new one took a little time to become established, and 
consequently it was the custom to couple the old name with the new to assist identifica- 
tion: thus “ Brown’s Regiment late Robinson’s.” An actual instance illustrative 
of this concerns The Queen’s Own Royal West Kent Regiment. It was raised in 
1755 by Colonel James Abercromby, who was succeeded in the Colonelcy by Hodgson 
in 1756, Griffin in 1759 and Carr in 1760. In spite of having been numbered the 5oth, 
a notice in the London Gazette of 21st June, 1760, describes the regiment as :— 

“ late Carr’s, late Griffin’s, late Hodgson’s, late Abercromby’s.” 
This is an indication that the old system died hard. 

A complication arose when more than one regiment had Colonels of the same 
name at the same time. From 1738 to 1748 both the 3rd Foot and the 19th Foot 
had Colonels of the surname of Howard. To obviate confusion, the name of the 
colour of the regimental facings was usually placed before the Colonel’s name and 
the popular designations became, respectively, “‘ The Buff Howards” and “ The 
Green Howards.” In the case of The Buffs the Colonel’s name has disappeared but 
The Green Howards still retain theirs together with the colour of the facings. 


Infantry regiments were first officially numbered in Regulations for Clothing 
of 1747, which also abolished the use of Colonels’ names as regimental designations. 
Since then several regiments have borne different numbers at different periods, due 
to senior regiments being disbanded and the transfer of all Marine Regiments, ten 
in number, from War Office to Admiralty administration in 1748, thus causing a 
re-numbering of the regiments junior to them. When The King’s Royal Rifle Corps 
was raised in 1755 it was numbered the 62nd, but two years later Shirley’s and 
Pepperell’s Regiments, both senior to the 62nd, were disbanded, causing the K.R.R.C. 
to be re-numbered the 60th. Conversely, a number of regiments have borne the 
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same number, this being due to disbandments after a Campaign and re-allotting 
the same numbers to new regiments raised for subsequent campaigns. For instance, 
there have been four regiments numbered “75”: the first existed from 1758 to 
1763, the second from 1764 to 1765, the third from 1778 to 1783, and the fourth and 
last is the present Gordon Highlanders. 
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In 1881, the numbering of infantry regiments was abolished and territorial 
titles or special titles substituted. The special titles were those like The Royal 
Scots, The King’s Royal Rifle Corps, The Royal Irish Rifles (now The Royal Ulster 
Rifles) and The Rifle Brigade which had no connection with a particular locality. 
From the identification point of view this simplified matters, and now it is possible, 
with a copy of the Monthly (or Quarterly) Army List and the appropriate Army 
Orders, to note regiments raised or formed for a campaign and their fate after 
hostilities have ceased. 


The regiments, corps and services mentioned below are listed in the chronological 
order in which they were formed and not in order of precedence. 


AUXILIARY TERRITORIAL SERVICE (A.T.S.) 


During the Great War of 1914-18 the first Women’s organization to come into 
being was the Women’s Legion, formed by Lady Londonderry in 1915, which supplied 
cooks and general workers for Army establishments. The experiment was an un- 
qualified success, and when the manpower question became very acute at the end of 
1916, the authorities decided to employ women in a properly organized military forma- 
tion, on the Lines of Communication overseas. Accordingly, the Women’s Army 
Auxiliary Corps (W.A.A.C.) was formed in 1917. In April, 1918, as a mark of Her 
Majesty’s appreciation of the services rendered by the W.A.A.C., Queen Mary 
honoured the corps by becoming its Commandant-in-Chief, and the title was altered 
to Queen Mary’s Army Auxiliary Corps (A.O. 137/1918). 


For the late war, the authorities did not wait until hostilities had commenced 
to form another women’s corps similar to the Q.M.A.A.C., for, no doubt prompted 
by the Munich crisis, authority was given for the formation of the Auxiliary Terri- 
torial Service in September, 1938, (A.O. 199/1938). The fact that such a corps was 
formed a year before the War broke out, must be regarded as a great compliment 
to the efficiency of the Q.M.A.A.C. 


In January, 1949, authority was given for the formation of the Women’s Royal 
Army Corps, (A.O. 6/1949), which is a regular version of the A.T.S. The formation 
of the W.R.A.C. did not have the effect of automatically disbanding the A.T.S., but 
it will gradually fade away. 


RoyAL ARMOURED CORPS 


The Royal Armoured Corps, as such, did not come into being until April, 1939 
(A.O. 58/1939), but the elements from which it was formed had existed as separate 
entities from the XVIIth and XVIIIth Centuries. These elements were regiments of 
Cavalry of the Line, the oldest being 1st The Royal Dragoons, whose origin dates from 
a Troop of Horse raised in 1661 for service in Tangier. Under the provisions of the 
above-mentioned Army Order, all regiments of Cavalry of the Line and the Royal 
Tank Corps were grouped together to form a new Corps designated Royal Armoured 
Corps. In the same Army Order it was also stated that on transfer to the R.A.C 
the R.T.C. would be re-designated Royal Tank Regiment. 
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The fact that the R.A.C. was formed in 1939 does not mean that some Cavalry 
Regiments were not mechanized before that date: in fact, the 11th Hussars and 
12th Royal Lancers had started the process in 1928, (A.O. 62/1928), which continued 
for some years afterwards. 


A number of Yeomanry Regiments became units of the R.A.C. through a different 
route. in 1920 and 1921, the Derbyshire Yeomanry, Royal Gloucestershire Hussars, 
Lothians and Border Horse, Fife and Forfar Yeomanry, Westminster Dragoons, 
Sharpshooters, Northamptonshire Yeomanry and East Riding of Yorkshire Yeomanry 
were converted to units of the R.T.C. In 1940, these units were re-constituted Regi- 
ments of Yeomanry and incorporated into the R.A.C., (A.O. 199/1940). In the course 
of time other Yeomanry Regiments had been converted to units of Royal Artillery, 
Royal Corps of Signals and Infantry but, under A.O. 44/1947, they were all incorpor- 
ated into the R.A.C. from 1st April, 1947. 


To return to Regular Regiments of the R.A.C.: three were formed under A.O. 
213/1940, viz. 22nd Dragoons, 23rd Hussars and 24th Lancers, and another three 
under A.O. 7/1941, viz. 25th Dragoons, 26th Hussars and 27th Lancers. All six 
were disbanded in 1948, (A.O. 48/1948). 

The Reconnaissance Corps belonged to the R.A.C. for a short time: its history 
is mentioned later on in the correct chronological sequence. 


RoyAt PIONEER CORPS 


In the Great War of 1914-18 there was a Labour Corps, whose existence and 
service probably inspired the idea of raising a somewhat similar corps, with much 
wider activities and responsibilities, for the late war. Whatever the reason the 
formation of the Auxiliary Military Pioneer Corps was authorized by Royal Warrant 
of 17th October, 1939, (A.O. 200/1939). In one important feature it differed from 
the Labour Corps in that it was fully combatant (A.O. 20/1942) and, in fact, it had 
performed excellent service in an offensive capacity during the operations leading to 
Dunkirk, in which it destroyed a number of German tanks. The A.M.P.C. were 
fortunate in having the late Field-Marshal Lord Milne as its Colonel-Commandant, 
who guided its early steps into the right path. One of his first acts was to have the 
cumbrous title shortened to “‘ Pioneer Corps,” (A.O. 200/1940). 


One of the units of the P.C. was the Fire Fighting Wing, and after the conclusion 
of hostilities it was transferred to the Royal Army Service Corps with effect 
from 1st July, 1946. 

In recognition of its services the P.C. was granted the title “ Royal” in 1946, 
(A.O. 167/1946), hence its present title—Royal Pioneer Corps. Unlike its 1914-18 
counterpart which was disbanded after the War, the R.P.C. is still with us. 


THe Cyprus REGIMENT 


Early in the War numerous Cypriots, both in Cyprus and the United Kingdom, 

a desire to serve the Mother Country and accordingly The Cyprus Regiment 

was formed in April, 1940, (A.O. 48/1940), to meet this expression of loyalty, and also 

to concentrate in one Corps Cypriots who had been, or may be in the future, called 

up for service in the British Army. Cypriots who were already serving in any other 

Regiment or Corps were permitted, if they so desired, to transfer to The Cyprus 
Regiment. 

The original organization of the regiment consisted of Infantry, Pack Transport 

Companies, Mechanical Transport Companies and Pioneer Companies. 
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An interesting feature of the regiment was its badge, this being a shield bearing 
thereon two lions passant guardant with a crown above and a scroll inscribed 
“Cyprus Regiment” below. The shield charged with two lions are the Arms of 
Cyprus and are derived from a seal of King Richard I who took possession of the 
island and married Berengaria of Navarre there in r1gr.! 


The regiment was disbanded on 31st March, 1950. 


Non-COMBATANT CORPS 


This Corps was formed for the purpose of taking into the Army men whose 
names had been removed by a Statutory Tribunal from the Register of Conscientious 
Objectors, and were registered as persons liable, under the National Service (Armed 
Forces) Act, 1939, to be called up for military service, but to be employed only on 
non-combatant duties. 


The Corps was formed on 1gth April, 1940, (A.O. 44/1940), and no doubt will 
remain in being whilst compulsory military service exists. 


THE HomME GUARD 


At the outset of the late war the Germans were very successful in dropping 
parachutists behind their opponents’ main line of defence, and thoughtful people in 
the United Kingdom saw the danger that would ensue from similar operations in 
this Country. In March, 1940, Lady Helena Gleichen organized her staff and tenantry 
at Much Marcle, Ledbury, Herefordshire, into bands of watchers for any German 
parachutists that tried to land in that district. They were on duty at night and wore 
an arm-band inscribed ‘‘ Much Marcle Watchers.” (From ‘‘ The Home Guard of 
Britain,” by Charles Graves.) 


On the night of 14th May, 1940, Mr. Anthony Eden, who had just become 
Secretary of State for War, broadcast on the wireless a statement about how the 
Germans had been successfully employing parachutists behind the defences in 
Holland and Belgium, that the Government had received countless enquiries from 
men of all ages who were not engaged in military service but were eager to do some- 
thing in the defence of their Country, and that large numbers of men in Great Britain, 
who were British subjects, between the ages of fifteen and sixty-five, were wanted 
to serve in a new force to be called Local Defence Volunteers. This was the opportun- 
ity for which hundreds and thousands had been waiting and great numbers were 
immediately enrolled at their local Police Stations. 

The L.D.V. was an unpaid force, service therein being quite voluntary, but it 
was armed and uniformed. It came under the operational command of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Home Forces. 

In July, 1940, the title of the force was changed to The Home Guard. 

Its multifarious activities are too well-known to need recounting here. 

The Home Guard was “stood down” at the end of 1944 and disbanded on 
31st December, 1945. 

INTELLIGENCE CORPS 


There was no Intelligence Corps before July, 1940. Before the outbreak of 
the late war a few officers of the Regular Army Reserve of Officers were registered 
with a view to filling suitable intelligence appointments on mobilization. In 1939, a 
large number of officers on the Army Officers Emergency Reserve were interviewed 


1 See ‘‘ Cyprus—The First Occupation ” in the JouURNAL of November, 1949. 
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with a view to being employed on intelligence duties and a number of other ranks 
were trained at the Field Security Police Wing of the Corps of Military Police, 
Mytchett. From these slender resources it was with much difficulty that sufficient 
numbers were forthcoming to meet the needs of the B.E.F. To cope with further 
demands increased training facilities were organized, but, as the personnel were 
drawn from numerous regiments and corps, administration became very involved 
and difficult. As numbers increased so did the complexity of administration, until 
a solution was found in the formation of a Corps to administer all personnel employed 
upon intelligence duties. Thus was brought into being the Intelligence Corps in 
July, 1940, (A.O. 112/1940). 

Under the wing of this new corps was gathered all those employed on intelligence, 
cipher* and censor duties, and it absorbed the Field Security Police also. 


The central feature in the badge of the I.C. is the rose—the emblem of secrecy, 
a most appropriate symbol. 


Army PHYSICAL TRAINING CORPS 


There had been an Army Physical Training Staff at Aldershot many years 
before 1940, but owing to the rapid expansion of the Army and the need for an 
efficient centralized administration of officers and other ranks then included on the 
A.P.T. Staff, and future instructors, it was decided to form the Army Physical 
Training Corps, which was authorized on 16th September, 1940, (A.O. 165/1940). 

Under this new organization the Commandant of the Army School of Physical 
Training became also Commandant A.P.T.C. and Officer i/c Records of the Corps. 
The A.P.T. Staff ceased to exist as a separate entity and became absorbed into the 
A.P.T.C. 


RECONNAISSANCE CORPS 


Although we had the famous Light Division in the Peninsular War (1808-14) 
and still have regiments designated “ Rifles’ and ‘‘ Light Infantry,” there was no 
regiment or corps specifically trained in reconnoitring duties in September, 1939. 
To furnish the Army with such a body of highly trained “‘ Light Troops ’”’ the Re- 
connaissance Corps was authorized to be formed on 14th January, 1941, with pre- 
cedence next below The Rifle Brigade, (A.O. 3/1941). 

The badge of the Reconnaissance Corps was a vertical spear, head pointing 
upwards, with forked lightning on each side, on the bottom of the spear and lightning 
a scroll inscribed “‘ Reconnaissance Corps.” This was a rough epitome of the duties 
of the corps, which worked at great speed as the spearhead of a force. 

With effect from 1st January, 1944, the Reconnaissance Corps was transferred 
to the R.A.C. with precedence below the Royal Tank Regiment, (A.O. 227/1943). 
At this time the G.H.Q. Liaison Regiment was part of the Corps. 

Under A.O. 146/1946, the Reconnaissance Corps was disbanded with effect 
from ist August, 1946, but the G.H.Q. Liaison Regiment remained and was allotted 
the precedence previously held by the Reconnaissance Corps next below the R.T.R. 

The G.H.Q. Liaison Regiment enjoyed this precedence in the R.A.C. only for a 
few brief months, for under A.O. 189/1946 of 9th December, 1946, it ceased to belong 
to the R.A.C., being transferred to the Royal Corps of Signals with its designation 
changed to Signal Reporting Regiment. 


* Ciphers were taken over by the Royal C orps of Signals in April, es ade 
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ARMY CATERING CORPS 


The Army School of Cookery at Aldershot was well-known throughout the Army, 
having been in existence for many years. It was here that unit sergeant cooks and 
others received specialized training in the culinary art up to a high standard. With 
the great increase in Army units during the early part of the late war this system was 
found to be inadequate to its task. With the object of providing more expert advice 
and instruction in catering and cooking throughout the Army, the Army Catering 
Corps was authorized to be formed on 22nd March, 1941, (A.O. 35/1941). All qualified 
cooks were incorporated into the new Corps, which henceforth controlled their posting 
and administration, to ensure their distribution amongst units to the best advantage. 


The central feature of the A.C.C. badge is an ancient Grecian brazier. Besides 
being very appropriate, it is somewhat reminiscent of the 1914-18 War practice of 
Thomas Atkins when he impaled his meat ration, sausages, etc., on his bayonet 
and cooked them over a glowing brazier. 


THE LOWLAND REGIMENT AND THE HIGHLAND REGIMENT 


The formation of The Lowland Regiment and The Highland Regiment was 
authorized on 17th January, 1942, (A.O. 8/1942), and these new corps were originally 
composed of existing young soldier battalions which were transferred to them as 
follows :— 

7oth Battalion The Royal Scots became ist Battalion, The Lowland 


Regiment. 

7oth Battalion The Black Watch became Ist Battalion, The Highland 
Regiment. 

z7oth Battalion The Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders became 2nd Bat- 
talion, The Highland Regiment. 

The conditions of service in The Lowland and The Highland Regiments were 
unusual : e.g., officers were not transferred to them, neither were newly commissioned 
officers commissioned into them: further, direct enlistment on normal attestations 
was not permitted. 


The above-mentioned battalions had a short existence, all being disbanded in 
1943, and both regiments were formally disbanded in December, 1949, (A.O. 150/1949). 


GENERAL SERVICE CORPS 


The General Service Corps was formed in February, 1942, under the authority 
of Army Order 19 of 1942. The reason for forming the corps was to provide a “‘ pool ” 
into which all enlisted men were first placed to undergo selection tests to ascertain 
the most suitable arm in which they should serve. Although still in being its functions 
have been modified. 

One of the interesting features of the G.S.C. is its cap badge, this being the Army 
Badge (the Royal Crest upon Crossed Swords), below which are the emblems of the 
Countries of the United Kingdom (Rose, Thistle, Leek and Shamrock) with the 
motto, Deus vult. 

Army AIR CORPS 
The Royal Warrant for the formation of the Army Air Corps was signed on 24th 


February, 1942, (A.O. 21/1942). Initially the A.A.C. composed only the 1st Glider 
Pilot Regiment, formed with effect from 24th February, 1942, being followed bv 
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the Parachute Regiment on 1st August, 1942. To these two units was added the 
Special Air Service Regiment on 1st April, 1944, (A.O. 42/1944). 

Since the end of the late war the composition of the A.A.C. has undergone a 
few changes, the first being the disbandment of The Special Air Service Regiment on 
30th June, 1946, (A.O. 128/1946), and its re-constitution in July, 1947, (A.O. 78/1947). 
The re-constituted regiment was quite different from its forerunner in that The 
Artists Rifles were taken out of “‘P” Corps of Infantry and re-designated 21st 
Battalion Special Air Service Regiment (Artists Rifles) (Territorial Army), and so 
it remains to-day. In June, 1942, The Artists Rifles had been taken out of the 
Infantry and designated 56th Reconnaissance Regiment, Reconnaissance Corps. 


The Parachute Regiment ceased to belong to the A.A.C. and became a Corps of 
Infantry in August, 1949, (A.O. 97/1949). 

The Glider Pilot Regiment still remains, and with the S.A.S.R. (Artists Rifles), 
comprises the A.A.C. 


RoyaL ELECTRICAL AND MECHANICAL ENGINEERS 


Perhaps one of the most important corps formed during the late war was the 
Royal Electrical and Mechanical Engineers. Its formation was authorized by Royal 
Warrant dated roth May, 1942, (A.O. 70/1942). In the new corps was centralized 
various duties and responsibilities that had previously been carried out by other 
corps: e¢.g. it took over the complete responsibilities of the engineering side of the 
R.A.O.C., and from the R.A.S.C. the responsibility for the repair and inspection of 
all W.D. vehicles, except those in operation by the R.A.S.C.; from the R.E. it 
took over the repair of mechanical equipment, erection and maintenance of coast 
artillery and power-operated heavy Anti-Aircraft machinery. 

A feature of R.E.M.E. is that it has been a Royal Corps from its formation, due 
to the fact that it was formed from three Royal Corps, R.E., R.A.S.C. and R.A.O.C. 


HicH CoMMISSION TERRITORIES CORPS 


The original title of the High Commission Territories Corps was African Auxiliary 
Pioneer Corps, formed on 8th June, 1942, (A.O. 87/1942). In June, 1944, “* Auxili- 
ary” was dropped and thus the title became “‘ African Pioneer Corps,” (A.O. 116/ 
1944), the final change taking place in 1946, when the present title was adopted, 


(A.O. 74/1946). 


The corps is recruited in Basutoland, Bechuanaland and Swaziland. The cap 


badge indicates the territory to which personnel belong, in that it is the monogram 
“ H.C.T.” within a laurel —_ enc aR bya oe with a scroll at the base 
inscribed either “ Basutoland” or “ Bechuanaland” or “‘ Swaziland,” as the case 
may be. 

Originally the A.A.P.C. was staffed by personnel from the British Army and a 
number of officers, warrant officers and N.C.Os loaned from the Union Defence Force 
of South Africa. 

PALESTINE REGIMENT 


The Palestine Regiment was formed from personnel normally resident in 
Palestine, under the authority of a Royal Warrant signed on 28th September, 1942, 
(A.O. 165/1942). It was composed of units of British, Jewish and Arabic nationals, 
a fact that was reflected in the cap badge, this being an olive tree within a circle 
inscribed “ Palestine” in English, Hebrew and Arabic. 
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In November, 1944, a Jewish Brigade Group was formed, composed of Jewish 
battalions of the Palestine Regiment. 


The Palestine Regiment was disbanded in August, 1948, (A.O. 71/1948). 


PoLiIsH RE-SETTLEMENT CORPS 


The Polish Re-Settlement Corps was formed in June, 1946, (A.O. 96/1946), and 
disbanded in November, 1949, (A.O. 2/1950). 


THE BRIGADE OF GURKHAS 


When India was constituted two separate Dominions (India and Pakistan) on 
15th August, 1947, the Indian Army ceased to exist as such, and a re-grouping of 
regiments and corps became necessary to conform to the new status. Under this 
re-grouping some Gurkha Regiments have been incorporated into the new Indian 
Army and four (2nd, 6th, 7th and roth Gurkha Rifles) have been incorporated into 
the British Army. Originally these latter four formed ‘‘ The Gurkhas Regiment,” 
(A.O. 147/1947), but this title was changed to “‘ The Brigade of Gurkhas” under 
A.O. 79 of 1948. 


UNIVERSITY TRAINING Corps (TERRITORIAL ARMY) 


In April, 1948, the University Training Corps (T.A.) was formed to replace the 
Senior Training Corps, which had formerly been designated the Senior Division, 
Officers Training Corps, (A.O. 30/1948). 


QUEEN ALEXANDRA’S RoyAL ARMY NURSING CORPS 


Nursing in the Army has been consolidated by stages, the first stage occurring 
in 188r when the Army Nursing Service was inaugurated. The excellent service 
performed by members of the A.N.S. in the South African War of 1899-1902 led to 
its being organized and enlarged on more permanent lines under the title of Queen 
Alexandra’s Imperial Military Nursing Service, with Her Majesty Queen Alexandra 
as its first President. 


In 1907, the Q.A.I.M.N.S. Reserve and the Territorial Force Nursing Service 
were formed, the latter title being changed to Territorial Army Nursing Service in 
1g2I. 

On 1st February, 1949, a further development took place when the Queen 
Alexandra’s Royal Army Nursing Corps was formed as a corps of the Regular Army, 
(A.O. 5/1949). Queen Mary had succeeded Queen Alexandra as President of the 
Q.A.I.M.N.S. and Her Majesty has honoured the new Corps by becoming its first 
Commandant-in-Chief. 


The formation of the new Corps did not automatically disband’ the Q.A.I.M.N.S. 
but this will gradually disappear, there being a T.A. element in the Q.A.R.A.N.C. 


WomeEn’s Royat Army CORPS 


As already mentioned in the section dealing with the A.T.S., the Women’s Royal 
Army Corps was formed on Ist February, 1949, (A.O. 6/1949). Her Majesty the 
Queen has honoured the W.R.A.C. by becoming its first Commandant-in-Chief. 
H.R.H. the Princess Royal has similarly honoured the Corps by being appointed its 
first Controller-Commandant. With the formation of the W.R.A.C. the A.T.S. will 
gradually fade away. 
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SUMMARY 
The present position of the above-mentioned Regiments, Corps and Services 


is shown below :— 


(a) Still in existence :— 


Auxiliary Territorial Service—but in a state of obsolescence, their duties 
now being performed by the W.R.A.C. 


Royal Armoured Corps—but six regiments (22nd-27th) raised in 1940-41 
have been disbanded, as also the Reconnaissance Corps which formed 
a part of the R.A.C. for a short time. 

Royal Pioneer Corps. 

Non-Combatant Corps. 

Intelligence Corps. 

Army Physical Training Corps. 

Army Catering Corps. 

General Service Corps. 

Army Air Corps. 

Royal Electrical and Mechanical Engineers. 

High Commission Territories Corps. 

The Brigade of Gurkhas. 

University Training Corps (T.A.). 

Queen Alexandra’s Royal Army Nursing Corps. 


Women’s Royal Army Corps. 

(b) Disbanded :— 
The Home Guard on 31st December, 1945. 
Reconnaissance Corps on 1st August, 1946. 


The Lowland Regiment on 12th December, 1949. 
The Highland Regiment on 12th December, 1949. 


Palestine Regiment on 14th August, 1948. 
Polish Re-Settlement Corps on 30th September, 1949. 
The Cyprus Regiment on 31st March, 1950. 
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THE R.U.S. MUSEUM 


By THE SECRETARY 
A GREAT SHIP MODEL 


EFERENCE is made in the Annual Report for 1949, published in this 
RR soos. to the restoration of the model of H.M.S. “‘ Cornwallis,’ and the 

frontispiece shows how fine is the product of this work. Some particulars of 
the ship herself and her model, and of the task involved in repairing it may be of 
interest. 


H.M.S. ‘‘ CoRNWALLIS ” 


This ‘‘ Cornwallis ’’—the fifth of that name, was a 74-gun ship of the line, built 
at Bombay and launched in 1813. She was of 1,809 tons, and had a length of 177 ft. ; 
beam 48 ft.; and draught 18 ft. The ‘Chief Ship Builder’ in charge of her con- 
struction was Nourajee Jamsetjee, and the model was built at the same time as the 
ship to the order of a Mr. Meriton ; it cost the latter 3,200 rupees. 


Early in 1815, H.M.S. “ Cornwallis,” commanded by Captain John Bayley, 
was flying the flag of Rear-Admiral Sir George Burlton, when they had a brush 
with two American ships—the “ Peacock ”’ and ‘‘ Hornet ”’ in the Atlantic. The 
former was a fast sailer and got away at once. The ‘‘ Hornet” was chased for two 
days and was on the verge of capture when she took desperate measures to lighten 
ship by throwing overboard stores, anchors, shot, boats, ballast and all but one of 
her guns. This and a lucky slant of wind enabled her to elude her pursuer. 


In 1842, we find the “‘ Cornwallis,’ commanded by Captain Peter Richards and 
fiying the flag of Rear-Admiral Sir William Parker, very actively engaged in the 
first China War. In July of that year she took part in the expedition into the 
Yangtze-Kiang, which included about eighteen men-of-war, nine East India 
Company’s paddle steamers, and forty transports carrying 9,000 troops. The 
Chinese sent fire-rafts down the river, but the troops and a small naval brigade were 
landed successfully and captured the town of Ching-Kiang. ‘‘ Many of the Tartar 
defenders deliberately slew their wives and children and then committed suicide. 
The General burnt himself with all his papers in his house.”! All was now set for 
an attack on Nanking; but the Chinese sued for peace. The Treaty of Nanking, 
signed on 29th September of that year, sncioied in the terms the cession of Hong 
Kong to Great Britain. 


About the year 1854, engines of 200 horse-power were put into the ‘‘ Cornwallis ”’ 
and her armament was reduced to 60 guns. The following year, under the command 
of Captain George Greville Wellesley, she went with the fleet under Rear-Admiral 
the Hon. R. S. Dundas, to the Baltic to take part in the war against Russia. 


Curiously enough, her hull—much cut down, still exists and has probably 
passed unnoticed under the feet of countless people embarking and disembarking 
at the Cornwallis Jetty at Sheerness. 


THE MODEL 


The model came into the possession of the East India Company, and in 1835: 
was offered by the Court of Directors to the Council of what was then called the 





1 The King’s Ships, by Lieutenant Halton Stirling Lecky, R.N. 
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Naval and Military Library and Museum, and gratefully accepted. It was, of course, 
transferred to the existing Museum when the Institution entered its new premises 
In 1595. 


The scale is # in. to 1 ft., giving a hull of some 12 ft. on the water-line and more 
than 13 ft. over-all. It is built of teak—like the parent ship. With its towering 
masts and yards, long flying jib-boom, finely carved and gilded stern and figure- 
head, it is quite the most impressive, as it is also the largest, of all the great collection 
of sailing ship models in the Banqueting Hall. The craftsmanship is of the highest 
order, and it is evident that meticulous care was taken to ensure accuracy in every 
detail, dimension and fitting when it was being made. Unfortunately it was 
refitted nearly fifty years ago without the expert knowledge of a ship of the period 
so essential for such work, with the result that certain incongruous changes were 
made which detracted somewhat from its value as an accurate record. Luckily 
these did not wholly obliterate or disguise the original work, and the mistakes have 
now been corrected. The Institution is indebted to Colonel Harold Wyllie for the 
benefit of his very special knowledge of ships of this time in advising during the 
process of restoration. Captain E. M. Ling, who has done most of the work, is 
responsible for the painstaking research and scrutiny, as well as the fine craftsman- 
ship, which have ensured its accuracy. 


REPAIRS AND RESTORATION 


An unfortunate accident which occurred when the Rubens ceiling was being 
taken down early in the War, wrecked the head masts and spars of the model, and 
the first thing that had to be done was to make new fore top and topgallant masts, 
jibboom, flying jibboom, and spritsail yard. The standing and running rigging 
connected with them was also badly damaged. When this latter was examined, it 
was discovered that much of the rigging was rotten with age and paint, while in- 
numerable blocks, dead-eyes, cleats, thimbles, hooks, and belaying pins were missing. 
The strops of many blocks were so brittle that attempts to reeve new rigging resulted 
in the blocks coming away from their positions. It soon became apparent that if 
the model was to be saved from gradual disintegration, thorough and systematic 
repairs and replacements must be undertaken. 


First the hull was cleaned ; all the old paint being taken off down to the bare 


planking. Masts, yards, etc., were scraped. Guns and carriages were taken out, . 


stripped and repaired. The inside of the hull was thoroughly cleaned out. Examina- 
tion showed that the construction had not been scamped in the interior, which is 
properly built up. Practically all the wood-work of the model was found to be in 
very good condition except for local damage here and there. This was made good 
and the whole painted in correct colours and the gilding restored. 


The standing rigging was dealt with next. Although the shrouds were in fairly 
good condition, new lanyards had to be rove for the dead-eyes and many broken or 
rotten ratlines replaced. Every yard was taken down, stripped and re-rigged. 
In most cases this involved making numerous blocks—all to scale and with proper 
sheaves and strops, because the originals were missing or there were inaccurate or 
dummy substitutes. In all 132 new blocks of various sizes were made and 315 refitted 


and restropped. 
When the standing rigging had been set up and the yards made ready, the 


running rigging was dealt with. In every case where new rigging was necessary, 
whether standing or running, the exact dimensions were obtained by laying up yarn, 
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rope or cordage to the correct scale ; hemp of the appropriate size was used in each 
case. 


The old miniature hammocks were removed from the nettings and replaced by 
better ones. New hammock cloths were made for the stowage in the waist. 


Many of the defects and deficiencies could only be discovered as the work 
proceeded. Blue prints of H.M.S. “‘ Victory’s”” rigging were used extensively as a 
guide, but they were not allowed to over-ride clear evidence of details in which the 
“ Cornwallis,” of a little later date, differed from Nelson’s flagship. 


This is only a very brief outline of the very skilled and painstaking work which 
has been put into the restoration of this exhibit ; but it can safely be said that the 
Institution now has one of the largest, most accurate, and most beautiful contempor- 
ary models in existence of a 74-gun ship of the line of the immediate post-Trafalgar 
period—indeed a valuable possession. 


RELICS OF THE OLD “ IMPLACABLE ” 


Some Members may remember that there appeared in the JOURNAL of November, 
1925, an appeal by Admiral of the Fleet Earl Beatty for a sum of £25,000 to save 
the old 74-gun two-decker “‘ Implacable.” He recalled that she had fought at 
Trafalgar as the French ship “ Duguay-Trouin,” had engaged (rather momentarily] 
H.M.S. “‘ Victory,” and was captured in a subsequent action by Sir Richard Strachan. 
Renamed H.M.S. ‘“‘ Implacable”’ she performed long and meritorious service in the 
British Navy. In her last commission she carried a golden cock at her main truck 
as the smartest ship in the Mediterranean Fleet. 


Lord Beatty’s appeal was to enable the ship to be docked and repaired so that 
she could continue her useful and patriotic work as a holiday ship for boys. The 
money was raised and the ship, after major under-water repairs, moved to Portsmouth 
where, in company with the old frigate ‘“ Foudroyant”’ (formerly the ‘ Trinco- 
malee ’’), she received relays of boys and girls until the outbreak of the War, when 
she was returned to the Admiralty for harbour service. 


Unfortunately the many greater calls on the Dockyard during that time 
prevented the “‘ Implacable ” receiving much-needed attention, and her condition 
deteriorated to such an extent that, after the War, it was found impracticable to 
keep her any longer and, as reported in last quarter’s Navy Notes, she was sunk 
with all honours in the Channel on 2nd December, 1949. 


There was naturally a great demand for relics of this historic ship. The 
Institution was lucky in securing one of the old bitts, one each of the fore, main and 
mizen dead-eyes and a heart from one of the large eye splices of the rigging. These 
are not only trophies of the last Trafalgar ship afloat and sole survivor of the enemy’s 
fleet, but interesting specimens of the equipment of a sailing line-of-battle ship of 
those times. They have been placed near the model of H.M.S. ‘‘ Cornwallis ”’ so that 
the use of the full size articles can be seen in miniature on the model. 














































UNIFORMS, EQUIPMENTS, STANDARDS AND 
COLOURS OF THE BRITISH ARMY 


COMPILATION OF THE SUMMARY OF INFORMATION 


T= work of compiling a Summary of Information about the uniforms, 
equipment, standards and colours of the British Army, which was commenced 
in 1935, has continued ever since, except for the unavoidable interruption 
caused by the War. The Summary on uniforms, including arms and accoutrements, 
is now in the form of loose-leaf typed records contained in a series of volumes, each 
inscribed with the name of the corps or regiment to which it relates. 


It will be appreciated that such a compilation is comparable to a collection of 
postage stamps, in that it gradually approaches a stage where the older and rarer 
specimens become increasingly difficult to acquire, although new issues can be 
inserted as they appear. It is to the various Regimental Representatives that the 
Institution has to look for additions to this collection of information and for the 
state of completeness of their particular volumes. They are therefore requested to 
continue to contribute any new, original or unpublished evidence about uniforms, etc., 
past and present, to the Editor of the Summary—Captain D. C. Anderson, c/o The 
Royal United Service Institution. 


It is of great importance that, where possible, the authority (official or otherwise) 
for all information should be quoted. 


These volumes are kept in a special case in the Library, where they are readily 
accessible as works of reference. As such they are not normally allowed to go out ; 
but regiments who have subscribed towards the work of compiling them may, on 
application to the Librarian, borrow their own volumes for assisting in staging 
tattoos or similar occasions, and for writing regimental histories. 


Hitherto there has been a Working Committee consisting of a few experts on 
various categories of uniform and certain officers of the Institution. This was of 
great value in getting the work started, but the Committee, as such, has now served 
its main purpose. Nevertheless, it is hoped that those members of it, who are still 
able to do so, will continue to act as advisers. 


STANDARDS, GUIDONS, AND COLOURS 


A record is also kept in the Library, containing a description and note of the 
existing whereabouts of all known Standards, Guidons and Colours. This is in the 
form of a card index ; but for easy reference it is gradually, regiment by regiment, 
being incorporated into the Uniforms’ Summary. 


Regimental Representatives and others who may be able to add to this record 
are requested to send full particulars, with a drawing or photograph if possible, of 
any new discoveries. 

It is requested that any of the Representatives who, for any reason, find it 
necessary to discontinue their research work on uniforms, etc., will endeavour to 
secure a successor to carry it on, and ask him to get in touch with the Editor of the 
Summary. 

It is hoped that corps and regiments will continue to support this effort to 
build up as complete a key as possible to information which so closely concerns 
their history and traditions. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL SITUATION 


AN AUSTRALIAN MINISTER’S VIEWS ON ANTI-COMMUNIST 
MEASURES 


ROBUST and realistic pronouncement on the responsibilities of the British 
A commonest in countering Communist infiltration was made by the 

Australian Minister for Defence—Mr. Eric Harrison, on the eve of his de- 
parture from Sydney to take up his appointment as Resident Minister in London, 
on 19th April. 

He declared that the theme of his utterances in Britain would be the need for 
marshalling the resources of the Commonwealth—“ still the greatest group of nations 
in the World.”’ Unless we displayed the ruthlessness which was responsible for the 
building of the Empire in its early days, equal in its intensity to that of the guerrilla 
forces that opposed us, there could be no peace in the Countries threatened by that 
infiltration. If Britain was not willing to give the Dominions a lead, then the 
Dominions must take that lead. ‘‘ The British Commonwealth,” he said, ‘‘ was 
of such importance to the general role of civilization and World affairs that its power 
must not be allowed to lapse because of the lethargy or impotence of any section 
of the Commonwealth.” 


He proposed to make Britain realize that Australia’s destiny was largely deter- 
mined by geography. If the Western Powers receded from the Far East to any great 
extent, a resurgent Japan might well repeat its earlier performances. 


A PaciFic Pact 
Referring to a Pacific pact, Mr. Harrison said that Australia alone could not 
carry the burden of Pacific defence. In Britain he would emphasize the need for a 
Pacific pact with a firm defensive military arrangement between Countries with vital 
interests in the stability of Asia and the Pacific. 


The role of the United States in the Pacific was not apparent at present. Com- 
monwealth Countries would first have to prove their interest in a Pacific pact. Only 
after they had shown themselves ready to help themselves would the United States 
consider coming into a Pacific pact. ro 

MALAYA 

On the situation in Malaya, he had to say, “‘ Australia is most concerned with 
the destructive tactics of the Communist guerrillas . . . It is estimated that there 
are between 5,000 and 7,000 guerrillas there and between 50,000 and 70,000 British 
troops opposed to them. To me it appears completely fantastic that such forces 
as the latter should not have complete control of the terrain.” 


Unless the guerrillas were destroyed in the immediate future they ‘‘ must add 
to their numbers by sheer force of intimidation.” He added, “‘ The British sense of 
fair play and the mistaken idea of stepping softly and having regard to every side 
of the problem is being interpreted as weakness by the native population. Any 
request to Australia for assistance must come from Britain. It would receive sym- 
pathetic consideration.” 


The importance which the new Australian Government attach to collaboration 
in these and other defence matters is shown by the fact that, although Mr. Harrison 
is to remain in London for about a year, he will still actively retain his portfolio as 
Minister for Defence. 
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THE UNITED STATES AND RUSSIA 
AN INTERNATIONAL INCIDENT 


An incident which has increased the acerbity of relations between the United 
States and the Soviet Union began when it was found that an American naval 
aircraft, which left Wiesbaden for Copenhagen at noon on 8th April with fuel 
for 13 hours flying, had not been seen or heard of since it was sighted by a Danish 
naval station at 2 o'clock on that day. The aircraft was a Privateer belonging 
to a navigational training flight. It had a crew of ten and was unarmed. When 
last sighted it was heading North-East towards Sweden. If the direction finding 
instruments had failed, it is possible that it got off its course and flew on over 
the Baltic. 


THE RussIAN VERSION 


On 11th April, the Soviet Foreign Minister—Mr. Vyshinsky, handed to the 
U.S. Ambassador in Moscow—Admiral Kirk, a “ resolute protest’’ against the 
alleged violation of Soviet territory by an American bomber. The aircraft, it was 
accused, was sighted at 5.39 p.m. on 8th April, South of Libara; it subsequently 
penetrated Russian territory to a distance of 21 kilometres. A flight of Soviet 
fighters took off from a nearby aerodrome and demanded that the American aircraft 
should land at the aerodrome. Not only did it fail to comply with the demand, but 
it fired on the Soviet planes. ‘‘ Owing to this, an advanced Soviet fighter was forced 
to open fire in reply, after which the American plane turned towards the sea and 
disappeared.”” The Soviet government protested against “‘ this gross violation of 
the Soviet frontier ’’ which constitutes ‘‘ an unheard of violation of the elementary 
rules of international law.” The aircraft concerned was alleged to have been 
identified as a “ four-engined military plane of the B-29 type (a Flying Fortress) 
bearing American identification marks.””? 


THE AMERICAN RETORT 


After the U.S. Defence Department had fully investigated and reported on the 
disappearance of the American aircraft, on 18th April the U.S. Ambassador in 
Moscow handed to the Soviet Minister for Foreign Affairs a reply to the Russian 
Note. This said that after investigation, the U.S. government was convinced that 
their aircraft did not fly over any Soviet or Soviet occupied territory or territorial 


waters adjacent thereto. ... ‘‘In view of the fact that the only American 
military aircraft which was in the air in the Baltic area on the date was the . . . US. 
Navy aircraft mentioned above . . . it must be concluded that Soviet military 


aircraft fired upon an unarmed American aircraft over the open sea, following 
which the American aircraft was lost.” The Note protested “in the most solemn 
manner against this violation of international law and of the most elementary rules 
of peaceful conduct between nations.” It demanded that the Soviet government 
should institute “‘a prompt and thorough investigation of this matter in order 
that the facts set forth above may be confirmed to its satisfaction.” It further 
demanded that strict instructions be issued to prevent a repetition of such incidents, 
under whatever pretext, an expression of regret for “ the unlawful and provocative 
behaviour of its aviators” the prompt and severe punishment of those responsible 
and the payment of an indemnity. 








1 The Privateer has four engines, and although it has a shorter nose and is smaller, it 
could well be mistaken for a B-29. 

















THE INTERNATIONAL SITUATION 
ARAB PALESTINE 
ANNEXATION BY JORDAN 


A coup by King Abdullah of Jordan on 24th April has created a new flutter 
in the Middle East. In a speech from the throne on the opening of the new Jordan- 
Palestine parliament, the King announced, and a joint session in the two Houses 
immediately approved, the decision to annexe Arab-occupied Palestine forthwith. 


Earlier in the month the “ All-Palestine ”’ government, set up at Gaza under 
Egyptian auspices, with Haj Amin el Husseini—former Mufti of Jerusalem in control, 
had denounced this project as illegal. That government had been recognized by all 
the Arab League States except Jordan; but they may now be inclined to “ save 
face” by giving Jordan temporary custodianship of this large territory, which will 
double her population of about 400,000. 
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King Abdullah has nominated a political opponent of Husseini to replace him 


as Mufti of Jerusalem. In his speech the King declared that Jordan would continue 
to defend the Arab cause and to seek a final settlement for Palestine. 


In fact, since the end of hostilities, Arab-held Palestine has been administered 
by Jordan and, of the 40 deputies recently elected to the Assembly, 20 represented 
Palestinian districts occupied by the King’s Arab Legion. 


Nevertheless, this formal annexation has not been well received by Israel nor, 
apparently, is Egypt viewing it with any very favourable eye; the attitude of Iraq 
is also doubtful. 


BRITISH RECOGNITION OF THE EXPANSION OF JORDAN 
AND OF THE STATE OF ISRAEL. 


On 27th April, it was announced simultaneously that the British Government 
recognized the new Kingdom of Jordan, formed by the union of that Country and 
Arab-occupied Palestine ; and that de jure recognition had been granted to the State 
of Israel. The latter followed on the de facto recognition granted on 30th January, 
1949, but is dependent on a settlement of the question of the control of Jerusalem 
and also of the exact boundary between Israel and Egypt, Jordan, Syria and Lebanon. 


It seems evident that Britain’s recognition of this westerly extension of Jordan 
is regarded with suspicion by Israel. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


(Correspondence is invited on subjects which have been dealt with in the JOURNAL 
or which ave of general interest to the Services. Correspondents are requested to put their 
views as concisely as possible, but publication of letters will be dependent on the space 
available in each number of the JOURNAL.—EDITOR.) 


To the Editor of the R.U.S.I. Journal. 


THE EFFECT OF THE BATTLE OF MIDWAY 


Srr,—In his excellent article on the Guadalcanal campaign in the JouRNAL of 
November, 1949, Lieut.-Colonel H. E. Fooks says that ‘‘ After the battle of Midway the 
Allies realized that the Japanese were off their balance... .’’ He was, of course, dealing 
with the tactics and the local strategy of the campaign rather than with major strategy ; 
nevertheless so remarkable an understatement cannot be allowed to pass without 
comment. 


He stresses the Japanese supremacy at sea in the Pacific in early 1942, and rightly 
refers to the battles of the Coral Sea and Midway as an introduction to the Solomons 
campaign ; but what he does not point out is that these two battles, and Midway in 
particular, transformed the whole naval situation in the Pacific. Before Midway, the 
Japanese dominated the Pacific, and for the Americans to have attempted any sea-borne 
invasion would have been madness. His graphic story of the bitter sea-fighting that 
marked the first few months of the campaign emphasizes clearly enough what would have 
happened to the American expedition if their naval forces at the outset had been much 
inferior to those of the Japanese. That the Americans were able to undertake the 
campaign at all with any hope of success was due to their startling victory at Midway. 


Midway was one of those great and rare uccasions in naval history when the control 
of an ocean was suddenly snatched away from a superior fleet through decisive defeat 
at the hands of a numerically inferior one. When the Japanese Admiral, like the Duke 
of Medina Sidonia before him, abandoned his intended invasion and “‘ went in shame 
and hopeless ruin,’’ the losses and damage he had suffered had, in the space of a few 
days, wiped out the crushing superiority previously enjoyed by the Japanese and put 
the Americans on terms of something like equality.* With the promise of ever increasing 
new construction to come, the Americans were bold enough to take quick advantage of 
this new situation and to strike at Guadalcanal. 


It is interesting, and perhaps not altogether idle, to speculate on what would have 
happened if the Americans had lost the battle of Midway. It is certain that there would 
have been no successful American campaign in the Solomon Islands; the Japanese 
would probably have been able to complete their occupation and fortification of the vast 
ring of island outposts surrounding their ‘Greater East Asia Co-prosperity Sphere.’ When 
once these outer defences had been completed, it would have been costly and difficult 
for America, even when new construction had ultimately restored the naval balance, to 
penetrate them, and meanwhile the Japanese would have been free to turn their attention 
elsewhere. 


A glance at the newspapers of mid-1942 will show that it was popularly believed 
that Japan might attack Russia in the Far East. Presumably the Russian high command 
had to take account of this possibility. But when once the Americans had seized the 
opportunity given them by Midway to thrust a foot in the rapidly closing door of the 
Pacific, the Japanese could no longer bolt the door and turn away from it; on the 
contrary, their attention from then until the end of the War was mainly devoted to trying 
to keep the intruder out. By the end of the year all danger of a Japanese attack on 
Russia in the Far East had patently disappeared, and at the end of the year the tide in 
European Russia turned. We shall probably never know the extent to which the Russian 
recovery in the West was aided by the lifting of the threat in the Far East ; it is, however, 
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a commonplace of maritime history that the effect of a great sea battle on the course of 
the war on land is immeasurable, and we can but leave it to historians of the future to 
assess the extent to which the course of the War in Europe was influenced by the 
remarkable ocean campaign which sprang from the battle of Midway. 


W. EvVERSHED, 
oth March, 1950. Captain, R.N. 


* The implied comparison between Midway and the Armada may be pursued by the 
fanciful in other directions. The Armada was the first time that a revolutionary new 
weapon—the big gun, had been used as the deciding factor in a major fleet action; Midway 
was the first time that the ship-borne aircraft was so used. The American victory over 
the numerically superior Japanese, like the British victory over the numerically superior 
Spaniards, must be attributed in part to the fact that the defeated Admiral was much 
embarrassed by the transports he was escorting, and in part to the ability of the winning 
side to draw on support from bases close at hand. But the decisive factor in each case 
was probably the greater expertness of the winners in using the new weapon.—Your 
Correspondent. 


THE ARMAMENT OF MODERN INFANTRY 


Str,—Colonel Shepherd, in his article ‘‘The Armament of Modern Infantry,” 
discusses the problem, “Is the weight and size of the light machine gun, plus a high 
powered cartridge, required by modern infantry tactics ? Has the machine carbine, with 
its low muzzle energy cartridge any place in to-day’s infantry equipment ? Can four 
weapons—the pistol, carbine, rifle and light machine gun, be replaced effectively by a 
single new design ?’’ He deals with many points, but those which struck me most as a 
junior officer and platoon commander are under the heading ‘‘ The Modern Outlook.” 


A new weapon is suggested to “‘ effectively replace the machine carbine and the 
magazine rifle and render unnecessary the equipment of platoons with light machine guns 
and/or automatic rifles.” The approximate weights, rates of fire and ranges are given. 


This “ ideal ’’ weapon would entirely upset the tactical concept of a balanced infantry 
platoon. There is, according to the article, no question of such a weapon fulfilling the 
light machine-gun role as effectively as the modern light gun. Instead, the following 
comparison is drawn. A third of a platoon, armed with the new weapon, could produce 
approximately the same weight of fire as a platoon using rifles and light machine guns. 
I see no advantage in this. Gone would be the section which could produce eight or nine 
moving men and a substantial, accurate covering fire with only two men manning a light 
machine gun. Gone is the company commander’s opportunity of gathering his light 
machine guns together for a specific task. Instead he would use more men and a mediocre 
weapon. There are many examples where the balance of fire and manpower is upset 
because the new weapon is less effective. 


Secondly, there is the ammunition problem. If each man has in his possession a 
weapon capable of doing two jobs, the reserve of ammunition, normally carried by the 
rifleman for the light machine gun, is lost. For example, a platoon is armed with this 
new weapon. Six men are detailed to use their weapons to give covering fire. The rest 
of the platoon are to provide the assault element in an attack. If the assault element 
hands over some of their ammunition to the fire group they become ordinary riflemen 
again. If a smaller round is used one man can never carry enough for an automatic 
weapon in this role. 


Thirdly, any weapon doing two jobs is a bastard weapon. It cannot do either job 
really well. Fire discipline in this case would be very hard to maintain, especially among 
“ green” troops. Even with a lighter round, ammunition supply would be a worse 
problem than it is. 

Finally, revolvers and automatics are of little use to the fighting soldier. I agree 
with Colonel Shepherd that they are still needed for the use of troops in back areas. 
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Machine carbines are needed in their present form. In some theatres they are vital. 
In close jungle warfare and house-to-house fighting the carbine is superior to the rifle, 
or “ideal weapon.’”’ The rifle needs to be semi-automatic (that is “ self-loading ”’) but 
apart from a reduction in weight it is still invaluable. 


The light machine gun must stay. It gives the infantry platoon and company 
commander a concentration of fire from a small sub-unit within his command. It is 
invaluable in defence. It gives more effective fire than a rifle over longer ranges. Modern 
infantry tactics demand its retention. 


To my mind none of these weapons can be combined. Each is useful and each has 
characteristics which preclude it being discarded. 


GEOFFREY BOWDEN, Capiain, 
13th March, 1950. The Kings Royal Rifle Corps. 


THE INFANTRY GROUP SYSTEM 


Srr,—In the February Journat “ Silver Bugle ’’ has made some interesting remarks 
on the Group System. It is something we have got to put up with and is the lesser of 
two evils. 


Several of his suggestions are very reasonable, but “‘ Silver Bugle ’’ should leave 
infantry regiments with their own cap badges. If the Light Infantry like to amalgamate 
and sink their differences of bugles, let them. There are the words put to a famous 
march—‘‘ You can always tell a soldier by his cap badge.” Let it always be so. Let 
him cover his arm with gaily coloured strips of cloth and some of these hideous Group 
Signs—I haven’t seen a decent one yet—but, unless he wishes to destroy the Regimental 
Spirit altogether, let the soldier keep his cap badge. The whole history of a Regiment 
is in its cap badge. The idea of a Group Cap Badge is horrible. If the Regimental cap 
badge is to be done away with, everyone may as well wear crossed rifles and have done 
with it. 


a” 


This article goes on to suggest that some customs of individual Regiments should 
become common to the Brigade and others be allowed to drop. He suggests that everyone 
in the Brigade should celebrate Regimental days. Why on earth should I have to 
celebrate a battle in which my Regiment took no part, and other people celebrate the 
great battles of my Regiment. It is a distinction to be a Minden Regiment or to have 
earned a naval crown at The Glorious First of June. By all means let us invite other 
Regiments in the Brigade to celebrate with us, if they are available, but to make the 
other battalions celebrate these days is nonsense. 


He suggests, quite rightly, that a Brigade History should be written and taught to 
recruits. Surely this has and is being done. 
H. P. E. PEREIRA, 


The Scottish United Service Museum, Major. 
Edinburgh. 


REGIMENTAL TIES 
Srr,—In making an effort to restore the old “ pride’ of Regiment, why not allow 
all ranks to wear the Regimental tie whilst wearing battledress ? 
H. TREVOR WILLIAMS, 


1st February, 1950. Captain. 
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THE BRITISH ELEMENT TRIESTE FORCE 


Sir,—Your issue of May, 1949, has just been called to my attention, and I have 
read with great interest Major J. D. Lunt’s article, ‘‘ The British Element Trieste Force.” 
The author has covered the subject well, but he is in error on one point. 

The paper which had the effect of dividing Venezia Giulia into British-American and 
Yugoslav Zones, and established the other basic terms of the administration of the area 
for the following two years, was not the Duino Agreement, but an earlier Belgrade 
Agreement which was signed in the Yugoslav capital on 9th June, 1945. Signatory of 
this agreement for the Allies was not Lieut.-General Sir William Morgan, but the 
Ambassadors to Yugoslavia of Great Britain and the United States. 


A Duino Agreement, essentially military in nature, was later signed by General 
Morgan at Duino on 20th June, 1945. Its first paragraph recited that its purpose was 
“to determine certaia detailed matters arising out of the agreement signed by the 
Yugoslav Foreign Minister and the United States and British Ambassadors in Belgrade 
on oth June, 1945." It was essentially exactly what this recital implied: a military 
addendum to the main agreement, prescribing such matters of detail as the exact locations 
of permitted troop concentrations, responsibility for rations, logistics of movement, etc. 

During the two years ending June, 1947, I was Senior Civil Affairs Officer of the 
British 13th Corps. In this capacity, I conducted the Military Government in the 
Allied-occupied portion of Venezia Giulia (Trieste area) during this period. 


ALFRED C. Bowman, G.S.C. (O.B.E.), Colonel, 
10th January, 1950. Department of the Army, Washington, D.C. 


FIFTY YEARS AGO 


Str,— Reference was made in the article “‘ Fifty Years Ago” in the February 
Journa_ to the use of balloons. I do not think that any attempt was made to assist the 
artillery at that time by observation from them. There was certainly a prejudice against 
them because in Cuba in 1898, when flown they had drawn fire on the Americans. They 
were of little value in South Africa, for on a plateau about 4,000 feet above sea level they 
had little lifting power and had frequently to be hauled down on account of the electric 
storms. In the later part of the campaign after Paardeberg, they were not, I think, 
used at all. 

J. E. Epmonps, 


and March, 1950. Brigadter-Geneval. 
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NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY 


MutTvuat DEFENCE ASSISTANCE AGREEMENT.—The Anglo-American Mutual Defence 
Assistance Agreement under the North Atlantic Treaty was signed in Washington on 
27th January, similar bilateral agreements being signed the same day between the United 
States and France, Italy, Denmark, Norway, Belgium, the Netherlands:and Luxembutg. 
The text of the agreements was’ released in Washington and the other capitals concerned 
also on 27th January. Subsequently, President Truman, having approved the master 
defence plan for the North Atlantic area which had been drawn up by the Military 
Committees, issued an Executive Order authorizing the Secretary of State to proceed 
with a programme of consultation with the Secretary of Defence and the Economic 
Co-operation Administrator, and to commence with the supply of arms to the North 
Atlantic member Countries concerned. 

MILITARY PRoDucTION.—The North Atlantic Military Production and Supply Board, 
which met at the Hague on 24th March, got through its work in one day under the 
chairmanship of Mr. H. E. Howard, head of the United States delegation. 

The main object of the conference was to consider proposals which have been worked 
out to arrive at an integrated and co-ordinated production of military equipment and 
supplies by the countries which have signed the North Atlantic Treaty. Considering the 
short period, covering only four months, encouraging progress has been made in 
laying the groundwork for effective operation of this vital production and supply activity. 


FURTHER MEETINGS AT THE HaGuE.—The following meetings, at which Field-Marshal 
Sir William Slim represented the British Chiefs of Staff, took place at the Hague recenuy:— 


Standing Group wes el ae ..- 25th March 

Military Committee ... ... 28th and 29th March 
Western Union Army Chiefs ‘of Stafi_ .-» 30th March 

Defence Committee ... o ee 1st April 


At the last-named meeting, at which Mr. Shinwell—Minister of Defence, represented 
Great Britain, and Mr. Louis Johnson—United States Secretary of Defence, presided, 
unanimous approval was given to the plan for collective self-defence recommended by 
the Chiefs of Staff in the Military Committee earlier in the week. 


WESTERN UNION 


Finance.—The Finance Ministers of the Brussels Treaty Powers met on 25th January, 
in Paris, to discuss the financing of Western Union defence. A statement issued after the 
meeting said that the Ministers had decided to draw up a report for submission to the 
Foreign Ministers of the five Countries as soon as possible. They intend to make it quite 
clear that defence plans are not to be allowed to interfere with the normal recovery 
programmes of the five Countries. They insist that, whatever schemes are put forward, 
they must be such that they can be financed out of the funds already voted for joint 
defence purposes in the five Countries. 


DrRECTORATE OF INTER-ALLIED PLANNING.—The War Office announced on 
28th February that, with the coming into force of the North Atlantic Treaty, the functions 
of the Directorate for Western Union have been extended to include responsibilities 
connected with inter-Allied planning in the three European Regional Planning Groups 
which have been established under the North Atlantic Treaty. 

With effect from 1st January, 1950, the Directorate has therefore been renamed 
“ Directorate for European Inter-Allied Planning.” 


CONFERENCE AT OLD SARUM.—About a hundred senior Army and Air officers from 
the five Western Union Countries—The United Kingdom, Belgium, France, Luxembourg, 
and the Netherlands—concluded a four-day conference at Old Sarum on 31st March. 
Problems connected with close support of land forces by air forces were studied. 


E 
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The programme included live attacks by R.A.F. and Naval air formations on ground 
targets, to demonstrate some of the methods and air weapons used. 

The meeting brought together senior officers who normally cannot meet for prolonged 
discussion and marked a further step towards unanimity in the modern conception of the 
co-operation of land and air forces. 

Field-Marshal Lord Montgomery, Chairman of the Western Union Commanders-in- 
Chief Committee, General de Lattre de Tassigny, Commander-in-Chief Land Forces, 
Air Chief Marshal Sir James Robb, Commander-in-Chief Air Forces, and Admiral Jaujard, 
Flag Officer Western Europe, were present. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
DEFENCE ESTIMATES 
The Government’s Statement on Defence for 1950-51 was presented to Parliament 
by the Minister of Defence on 6th March and provided for a defence budget of £780,820,000, 
compared with the 1949-50 figure of £759,860,000. 
The allocation of this sum, with comparative figures for 1949-50, is as follows :— 
1950-51 1949-50 
£m. £m. 
193°00 189°25 
299-00 304°70 
“se xa 223-00 207°45 
Ministry of Supply sd sti 65-00 57°75 
Ministry of Defence nal ges 82 “71 


780°82 759°86 

It is pointed out in that part of the White Paper dealing with the Government’s 
defence policy and the defence budget for 1950-51, that the defence responsibilities of 
the Government are not limited to the considerable commitments assumed under the 
Brussels and North Atlantic Treaties. The Middle East is a vital strategic area and the 
maintenance of our position in the Far East is essential to the security and well-being 
of the Commonwealth. We have also to distribute our Forces in such a way as to meet 
the current burdens of garrisoning the occupied territories of enemy and ex-enemy 
Countries and reinforcing local security measures. During the past year we have been 
able to withdraw our Forces from Greece, but we have had heavily to reinforce Hong 
Kong, and we have not been able to reduce the Forces in Malaya. 

Dealing with the numerical strength of the Forces, the White Paper states that a 
reduction is being made. The uniformed strength which it was previously planned to 
reduce to 750,000 by ist April, 1950, will now be brought down to 718,800 by that date 
and to 682,100 by 1st April, 1951. Maintenance and training establishments are being 
further reduced, and Headquarters Staffs are being further cut. This process of reduction 
has been greatly helped by a comprehensive inter-Service review of the future develop- 
ment of the Forces which the Government put in hand just over a year ago, in order to 
establish the roles of the three Services in present circumstances, and to ensure that full 
value was obtained for the money spent on the defence budget. This review made it 
clear that there were no grounds for any substantial change in the relative roles of the 
three Services, or for any drastic curtailment of the strength of any one of them. It was 
of particular value in establishing priorities and in indicating where reductions could be 

On the other hand, the White Paper points out, it is proposed in 1950-51 to spend 
nearly {35,000,000 more on equipment and research than in 1949-50. The research and 


programme is co-ordinated and priorities are determined on the advice of 
Air defence and anti-submarine research 


It is the Government’s aim to reach a position where we can rely far more on Regular 
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personnel to discharge our peace-time defence commitments. The primary object of 
National Service—which will still be necessary in default of some major change in the 
international outlook—would then be the production of trained reserves. The document 
notes that ‘‘ to carry out this aim we need to recruit on a scale never before attempted 
in a time of peace and full employment.’’! 


Figures for recruitment for the years 1948 and 1949 show that the Navy had achieved 
what was required, but the Army and Air Force had fallen considerably short of it. The 
White Paper states that a high level of recruitment cannot be expected unless Service 
conditions compete in attractiveness with those of civilian life. In spite of the existing 
practical and financial limitations, expenditure on major new works to provide Service 
accommodation in 1950-51 is estimated at £9,440,000—an increase of {2,640,000 over 
the provision for 1949-50. In 1950-51 a start will be made on between 6,000 and 7,000 
houses for married quarters in the United Kingdom under the Armed Forces (Housing 
Loans) Act. It is also planned to start building about 2,000 more new homes for Service 
families oversea. 

The White Paper rebuts the suggestion that the Government are confronted witha 
serious problem in disposing of the numbers available for national service. The following 
table is given showing the numbers estimated to be available for call-up over the next 
three financial years on the existing medical standards and deferment rules :-— 

Estimated 
Financial year yield from Maturing ~~ Total 
vegistvaiion deferments 
1950-51 ae «+» 132,000 45,000 177,000 
1951-52 he «+» 124,000 57,000 181,000 
1952-53 his as 129,000 57,000 186,000 

The National Service intake planned for 1950-51 is: Navy, 2,000; Army, 117,000 ; 
Air Force, 49,000 ; a total of 168,000, 

Estimates of the intake likely to be needed in 1951~52 show that over the three years 
together registrations and maturing deferments will yield an excess of about 40,000 over 
the numbers of National Service men needed by the Services. This possible surplus 
could be dealt with by raising the age of the call-up by another three months over the 
next three years. It is not thought that it would be necessary to do this during 1950 
and 1951. The White Paper adds that, should it be necessary to raise the age of call-up 
in 1952 or 1953, a long period of notice could be given, and on present assumptions the 
normal age of call-up at the beginning of 1953 should not exceed 18 years six months, 

The White Paper concludes with the following summary of policy for manning the 

_ Services :—“‘ First, to encourage by all practicable means Regular recruiting and re- 
engagements ; second to rely, as they must, on the continuance of National Service to 
make up the numbers required to meet current commitments and to provide trained 
reserves ; and third, by ensuring that both Regulars and National Service men are 
employed to the best advantage, to keep the total numbers in the Services as low as 
possible, consistent with meeting our commitments. No other policy is possible at the 
present time.” 

STRENGTH OF THE ARMED FORCES 
The strength of the Forces on 1st January, 1950, as officially announced by the 
Ministry of Defence, was 725,900 men and women. The total was made up as follows :— 
National 
Regulars Service Total 
Royal Navy ... and 129,100 11,400 140,500 
Army ... ved ons 192,700 189,000 381,700 
Royal Air Force «ss 126,300 76,500 202,800 


1 Further information about recruiting, etc., will be found in the respective Service 
Notes. 
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The strength of the Auxiliary and Territorial Forces on 1st January, 1950, was 
102,100, made up as follows :— 
R.N.V.R. 
et | ae 
Territorial Army and Ww. R. A. C. pain A. me 
R.A.F.V.R ¢ ; 
R.Aux.A.F. 


EMPLOYMENT OF RESERVISTS 


On 25th January, the Minister of Labour discussed with the National Joint Advisory 
Council the principles which should be followed in making regulations affecting the 
employment of workers who have to serve part-time in the reserves of the armed forces 
after completing their period of National Service. It is hoped that the new regulations 
will clarify the obligations of employers and workers under contracts or apprenticeship 
agreements in these circumstances. 

The council appointed a sub-committee to help the Ministry in compiling a chapter 
on incentives in industry to be included in the Industrial Relations Handbook. 


CIVIL DEFENCE 


The Home Office has announced that 4,713 men and 1,738 women—a total of 
6,451—enrolled as members of the Civil Defence Corps in England and Wales between 
5th December, 1949, and 28th January, 1950. This raises the membership of the corps 
to 21,477 (15,792 men and 5,685 women) since recruitment began last November. 

Preferences were expressed for each of the six sections of the corps—headquarters, 
wardens, rescue, ambulance, pioneer, and welfare. The wardens section was the most 
popular, with 8,553 recruits (7,220 men and 1,333 women). 

From 15th November to 28th January, 2,160 men and 773 women, a total of 2,933, 
were enrolled in the Auxiliary Fire Service in England and Wales, and during the same 
period 5,173 men and 137 women—a total of 5,310—were attested as special constables 
in England and Wales. Of these, 3,736 men and 72 women were in the county forces. 


AWARDS 


GENERAL SERVICE Mepat—Mataya.—It was announced in a White Paper on 
21st March, 1950, that the King has approved recommendations for the award of two 
current General Service medals—one for the Royal Navy and the other for the Army 
and Royal Air Force, each with an appropriate clasp, for service in Malaya since 16th June, 
1948. The Army and Royal Air Force medal will also be awarded to qualifying members 
of specified Police Forces. 

'Piuto Awarps.—The Royal Commission on Awards to Inventors has announced 
recommendations concerning Pluto claims, of ex gratia payments to Captain T. A. Hussey, 
R.N., and to Lieutenant-Colonel Lord Napier of Magdala, of {500 each for their contribu- 
tion to the initiation of the Pluto project for the bulk supply of petrol across the Channel 
by means of a submarine pipeline. 

DOMINIONS AND COLONIES 
CANADA 

DEFENCE EstTIMATES.—On 24th February, the Minister of Finance disclosed that the 
allocation for defence for 1950-51 would be 425 million dollars—42 million more than 
in the current year. 

Exercise “ Sweet-Briar.”—WMore than 5,000 troops and airmen took part in this 
joint Exercise in which Canadian and American Forces collaborated in the Yukon-Alaska 
area. The Exercise, which commenced on 13th February and lasted for ten days, included 
a counter-attack against an “ Aggressor Force’ which was assumed to have invaded 
Alaska and moved over the border into the Yukon. 
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Apart from the development of technique for the employment of combined Canadian 
and United States Forces, the Exercise was designéd to test men, equipment and 
administrative arrangements and to provide tactical training in the conditions that 
prevail in the Sub-Arctic in mid-Winter. The Forces included a Canadian paratroop 
battalion, Princess Patricia’s Canadian Light Infantry, and a Canadian jet fighter 
squadron—flying British Vampires, while the United States provided a battalion combat 
team and used F.80 Shooting Star jets. An elaborate joint staff organization was 
created, in which the United States held the senior appointments on the Army side and 
the Canadians controlled the air operations. The “ Aggressor Force.’ was represented 
by 500 United States troops from Alaska wearing distinctive uniforms. 


DEFENCE RESEARCH BoarRD.—The Defence Research Board held its second Scientific 
Conference in Ottawa from 15th to 17th March. Members and staff of the Board and 
prominent scientists from Canadian universities and British, Canadian and American 
scientific organizations held closed meetings to discuss defence research problems and 
progress made in this field during the past year. 


New Houses FoR SERVICE Men.—The Armed Forces built or otherwise provided 
1,366 houses for married Service men during the year ending 31st March, 1949. 


CapDETs.—On 29th March the Navy, Army and Air Force cadets at the University 
of British Columbia, Vancouver, combined in the largest peace-time parade in the history 
of the University. The Lieutenant-Governor of British Columbia—Colonel C. A. Banks, 
C.M.G., who is also Honorary Colonel of the Canadian Scottish Regiment, inspected the 
cadets and took the Salute at the march post ; later, he presented commission scrolls to 
graduates. 


AUSTRALIA 


New SERVICE MINISTERS.—Ministers for Defence and the Services in the new 
Australian Liberal Government are :— 


Defence Minister ... ... The Hon. E. Harrison, M.H.R. 
Navy and Army ... ... The Hon. J. Francis, M.H.R. 
Air ix aa ius ..- The Hon. T. W. White, M.H-R. 


CoMBINED GROUND-AIR ExERCISES.—The first post-war Army field exercises with 
the Royal Australian Air Force giving close support commenced on 24th January, at 
Woodside, South Australia. Similar exercises were conducted at Puckapunyal, Victoria, 
two days later. The methods employed in calling for air support, and its effectiveness 
in operation, form the basis of the instruction given to courses comprising Navy, Army 
and Air Force officers at the School of Land/Air Warfare, R.A.A.F. Station, Williamstown, 
New South Wales. 


MALAYA 


On 21st March, the Federation Government announced the appointment of Lieut.- 
General Sir Harold Briggs (retired) to the civil position of Director of Operations, his task 
being planning of co-ordination and the general direction of the police and the fighting 
forces in the campaign against the bandits. The official announcement said that the 
new director would be responsible, in consultation with the heads of the police force and 
the fighting Services, for allocating tasks to the various components of the security forces, 
deciding the priorities of these tasks, and their general timing and sequence. 





INDIA 
With the inauguration of the new constitution on 26th January, when India became 
a Sovereign Republic, the following changes, the main feature of which is that the three 
Asoka lions replace the Crown, were introduced in the designs for flags, crests and badges 
of the armed Forces :— : 
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INDIAN Navy.—The Naval Ensign is similar to the existing White Ensign, namely 
a St. George’s Cross on a white Background, but with the Indian National Flag in the 
upper left canton in place of the Union Jack. 

The naval crest continues except that the Crown in it will be replaced by three lions. 


Everywhere else on officers’ cap-badges, buttons, etc., the Crown yields place to the 
three lions. 

InDIAN ARMY.—The new Indian Army flag is scarlet in colour and has a design 
consisting of crossed swords and the three Asoka Lions, with a pedestal at the crossing 
of the swords, 

Generals’ cap-badges are embroidered in gold on a blue cloth background. The 
design includes the three Asoka Lions above “‘ crossed baton and sword ” within a laurel 
wreath. The blade of the sword is in silver. 

Colonels and brigadiers wear cap-badges consisting of the three Asoka Lions, with a 
pedestal in gold embroidery. 

Another important change is that a five-pointed star takes the place of the present 
four-pointed star. 

InDIAN AIR Force.—The Indian Air Force Ensign, though it remains unchanged 
in dimension, has been altered in design. The Union Jack in the upper-left corner of the 
Ensign has been replaced by the National Tricolour, and the star surrounding the saffron- 
white-green roundel of the India Air Force in the centre of the right-half of the flag has 
been deleted. Now only the roundel remains. The sky-blue background colour of the 
Ensign remains unaltered. 

While rank braids (stripes) of officers in the.Indian Air Force remain unchanged, 
the Crown and the I.A.F. Eagle in uniform buttons have been replaced by the new 
National Emblem, namely, the Asoka Lions and the I.A.F. Eagle. 

Similarly, the National Emblem replaces the Crown which appears above flight 
sergeants’ chevrons, pilots’ flying badges (wings), officers’ and airmen’s cap-badges and 
the Indian Air Force crest. 

InDIAN MERCHANT Navy.—Ships registered in India fly the new Merchant Navy 
Ensign. 

It is red in colour, with the National Flag superimposed in the left-hand top quarter. 


FOREIGN 
BELGIUM 

Mititary Bupcet.—In a speech on 11th February, the Minister of Defence said 
that the military budget for 1950 would total 8,183,126,000 Belgian francs, or more than 
10 per cent. of the national budget. 

He also announced that the entire Country would be guarded by a radar screen ; 
that the Belgian Navy would be increased to three times its present strength ; and that 
the Air Force was awaiting delivery of 50 Meteors, 20 Spitfires and 12 Mosquitos, to 
which night-fighter squadrons would be added. 

STRENGTH OF ARMED Forces.—A Bill was introduced in the Chamber of Deputies 
by the Minister of Defence in January fixing the strength of the Belgian Armed Forces 
in 1950 at 73,282, distributed as follows :—Navy 1,324, Army 62,850, and Air Force 9,108. 
This is an increase of Over 10,000 as compared with 1949. 


EGYPT 
King Farouk has appointed General Mohamed Haidar Pasha to the newly created 
post of Commander-in-Chief of the Armed Forces of Egypt. General Mohamed Haidar 
Pasha was Defence Minister from November, 1947, until the formation of the present 
Government in January. ; 
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HUNGARY 


A Decree issued in Budapest on 5th February, extended compulsory military service 
from two to three years, laying down that all men would be liable to service on reaching 
the age of 20, and would complete their period of service on 1st December of the year 
in which they completed their twenty-second year. 


INDO-CHINA 


It was reported from Paris on 2nd April, that severe fighting had been going on for 
some days in the province of Tra Vinh, about 90 miles South-West of Saigon. Large 
Viet-Minh forces tried to disorganize the defences in the area but, after some initial set- 
backs, the French and Viet Nam forces, supported by aircraft and parachute troops, 
checked the rebel offensive and retained control of all the main fortified posts and towers. 
These military operations in Southern Viet Nam coincide with a recrudescence of terrorist 
activity elsewhere, which has caused some anxiety in French circles in Saigon. Guerrilla 
fighting still continues. 


ITALY 


On 31st March, a beginning was made with the shipment of American arms to 
Italy under the Atlantic Pact programme when, in the presence of Signor Tarchiani, the 
Italian Ambassador, Mr. James Bruce, the American director of the rearmament pro- 
gramme, and others, a number of 155 mm. howitzers, 57 mm. field pieces and small arms 
were loaded on board the American Export Lines freighter ‘‘ Exilona ”’ at the Brooklyn 
Army base. 


JORDAN 


The Jordanian Government issued a Decree on 13th February, introducing com- 
pulsory military service for all men between 20 and 40 years of age. 


NORWAY 


A comprehensive plan for the reorganization of Norwegian defence, worked out by 
an all-party Commission of the Sorting, was published in Oslo on 6th December. Except 
for the Communist member, the Commission, which also included Service experts, 
unanimously agreed on all the principal questions. 


The proposed plan provides for a normal defence budget over the next six years of 
300,000,000 kroners (£15,000,000) annually, an increase of 50 per cent., and for non- 
recurrent expenditure over this period of 700,000,000 kroners on equipment and supplies, 
and of 240,000,000 kroners for defence construction, making a total of 2,740,000,000 
kroners (£137,000,000) during the six years. Of the ordinary annual expenditure 
70,000,000 is for the Navy, 110,000,000 for the Army, 90,000,000 for the Air Force 
(including 18,500,000 for A.A. defences), and 30,000,000 for “joint organizations”’ 
including the Home Guard. 


The Commission’s report, the basic conclusions of which had been reached before 
Norway’s adherence to the North Atlantic Treaty, was submitted to the civil and military 
authorities and other interested bodies for comment, and is expected to be considered 
by the Storting in May. 

On 21st February, unanimous approval was given by the Storting to the Arms Aid 
Agreement between Norway and the United States. 


SOMALILAND 


The Union Jack was lowered in Somaliland on 2nd April after ten years of British 
administration. In another ten years the Somalis expect to take over as an independent 
State, and the United Nations trusteeship council mission has set up its headquarters at. 
Mogadishu to supervise the Italian administration. It is expected that the staff of the 
mission will be changed frequently. 
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Members of the United Nations mission watched the Italian authorities take over. 
As the Union Jack was lowered on the British administration building the Italian flag 
went up and the national anthem of the respective Countries accompanied this change. 

Lieut.-General Sir Arthur Dowler, Officer Commanding, East Africa, spent the last 
few days in a British frigate at Mogadishu superintending the departure of the British 
battalions by sea transports. The African battalions trekked into Kenya by road. 


UNITED STATES 


CHAIRMAN OF THE JOINT SERVICES Mission.—It was announced on 16th March, 1950, 
that Marshal of the Royal Air Force Lord Tedder had been appointed Chairman of the 
Joint Services Mission in Washington and British Representative on the Standing Group 
of the Military Committee of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

GENERAL EISENHOWER’S STATEMENT ON MILITARY PREPAREDNESS.—On Ist April, 
the Senate Appropriations sub-committee on the Armed Services made public the text 
of the memorandum submitted by General Eisenhower to supplement the testimony he 
had presented before the committee on 29th March. 

In this memorandum General Eisenhower lists four requirements which he considers 
essential for strengthening the national defences. First, priority for garrisons in Alaska. 
Secondly, by the modernization of aircraft and Army equipment and the reinforcement 
of anti-submarine facilities. Thirdly, improvement of the intelligence service. Fourthly, 
consideration of matters relating to industrial mobilization. He made it clear that nothing 
was sacrosanct in the order in which he had placed these four essentials. 


In spite of these observations, General Eisenhower did, however, believe that some 
defence for Alaska was so important that it should be considered above other aspects of 
defence. It was his opinion that as a minimum the United States should place a garrison 
on the major airfields in the Fairbanks-Anchorage area. 

During the Budget hearings the importance was repeatedly emphasized of adequate 
defences for the protection of the Alaskan airfields against airborne attack. A minimum 
of 15,000 ground troops had been advocated by the Army spokesman, but because of 
the lack of proper accommodation this number could not at the moment be maintained. 

Discussing his recommendation relating to modernization, General Eisenhower said 
that while professional leaders of the Army in each of the years after the end of the 
1914-18 War had urged modernization of certain types of Army equipment, this item 
had always been eliminated or virtually eliminated from annual Budgets because of the 
overriding in other directions. But the time had now come when the United 
States could no longer afford delay in such modernization and he felt that he should call 
the attention of the sub-committee to the very bad situation resulting from the negligence 
of past years. 

AIRBORNE EXERCISE.—It was reported from New York on 13th April that the 
Army and Air Force, with assistance from the Navy, are carrying out the largest airborne 
exercise in history in North Carolina in late April and May. Sixty thousand troops and 
six hundred aircraft are taking part in an attempt to “‘ seize and maintain ” an airhead 
entirely by air transport and supply. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


H.M. THe KInG 


The following officers have been appointed Naval Aides-de-Camp to the King from 
7th January, 1950, in place of the officers stated :— 


Captain St. J. A. Micklethwait, D.S.O., in place of Captain J. Hughes-Hallett, 
C.B., D.S.O., promoted to Flag Rank. 


Captain R. M. Southern, in place of Captain J. Terry, C.B.E., M.V.O., placed 
on the Retired List. 


Captain W. P. Carne, in place of Captain J. P. Wright, D.S.O., placed on the 
Retired List. 

Captain R. M. T. Taylor, in place of Captain H. W. Williams, placed on the 
Retired List. 


Captain R. Oliver-Bellasis, C.V.O., in place of Captain R. M. J. Hutton, C.B.E., 
D.S.O., promoted to Flag Rank. 


Captain S. V. Jephson, in place of Captain S. H. Paton, C.B.E., placed on the 
Retired List. 


Captain J. H. F. Crombie, D.S.O., in place of Captain L. A. K. Boswell, D.S.O., 
placed on the Retired List. 


Captain (Commodore 2nd Class) P. G. L. Cazalet, D.S.O., D.S.C., in place of 
Captain I. M. R. Campbell, D.S.O., promoted to Flag Rank. 


Captain (E) G. L. M. Salter has been appointed a Naval Aide-de-Camp to the King 
from 2nd February, in place of Captain (E) F. V. Stopford, promoted to Rear-Admiral (E). 


Captain T. D. Manning, V.R.D., R.N.V.R., has been appointed an R.N.V.R. A.D.C. 
to the King from 1st November, 1949, in place of Captain R. K. Spencer, V.R.D., R.N.V.R. 


Colonel J. H. G. Wills, O.B.E., R.M., has been appointed a Royal Marine A.D.C. to 
the King from 16th January, 1950, in place of Colonel R. H. Quill, C.B.E., D.S.O., M.V.O., 
placed on the Retired List. 


Colonel S. G. B. Paine, O.B.E., R.M., has been appointed a Royal Marine A.D.C. to 
the King from 16th March, 1950, in place of Colonel E. E. Johnson, R.M., placed on the 
Retired List. 


Surgeon Captain A. W. McRorie has been appointed an Honorary Physician to the 
King from 12th November, 1949, in place of Surgeon Captain J. F. M. Campbell, placed 
on the Retired List. 


Surgeon Captain (D) F. R. P. Williams, O.B.E., has been appointed an Honorary 
Dental Surgeon to the King from 26th February, 1950, in place of Surgeon Captain (D) 
J. T. Wood, O.B.E., placed on the Retired List. 


BoaRD OF ADMIRALTY 


First SEA Lorp.—Admiral of the Fleet Lord Fraser—First Sea Lord and Chief of 
Naval Staff, made a five-day visit to the United States, arriving in New York on 5th April 
in the ‘‘ Queen Mary” and visiting Washington and the Naval War College, Newport, 
Rhode Island. From there he went to Ottawa. It was announced on 28th March, that 
he would make a short cruise in Northern European waters during the first half of May, 
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flying his flag in H.M.S. “‘ Nepal” (Lieutenant-Commander T. P. Baillie-Grohman). 
This cruise will enable him to visit Norway, Denmark, the Netherlands and Belgium— 
all members of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, and to return the calls of the 
Chiefs of Naval Staff in those Countries. He will also visit Royal Naval establishments 
in the British Zone of Germany. 


FLAG APPOINTMENTS 

South ATLANTIc.—The King has approved the appointment of Vice-Admiral 
H. A. Packer, C.B., C.B.E., to be Commander-in-Chief, South Atlantic, in succession to 
Vice-Admiral Sir Edward McCarthy, K.C.B., D.S.O., the appointment to take effect in 
July-August, 1950. 

WasHINGTON.—The King has approved the appointment of Vice-Admiral the Hon. 
C. E. Dougilas-Pennant, K.C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., to be Admiral, British Joint Services 
Mission, Washington, in succession to Admiral Sir Frederick H. G. Dalrymple-Hamilton, 
K.C.B., and to serve in the acting rank of Admiral while holding this appointment, which 
is to take effect from 9th August, 1950. 

IMPERIAL DEFENCE COLLEGE.—Rear-Admiral R. M. J. Hutton, C.B.E., D.S.O., has 
been appointed to the Imperial Defence College as Senior Naval Member of the Directing 
Staff, to date 6th January. 

Ma.ta.—Rear-Admiral G. A. B. Hawkins, C.B., M.V.O., D.S.C., has been appointed 
Flag Officer, Malta, and Admiral Superintendent, H.M. Dockyard, Malta, in succession 
to Rear-Admiral C. P. Clarke, C.B., D.S.O., the appointment to take effect at the end 
of July, 1950. 

VicE-CoNTROLLER.— -Admiral J: Hughes-Hallett, C.B., D.S.O., has been 
appointed Vice-Controller and Director of Naval Equipment, in succession to Rear- 
Admiral C. A. L. Mansergh, C.B., D.S.O., the appointment to take effect in June, 1950. 

The King has approved the extension of the term of office of Admiral Sir Hugh Binney 
as Governor of Tasmania until the end of June, 1951. 


Honours AND AWARDS 

British Emprre Mepar.—In the London Gazette of 31st March, 1950, the award was 
announced of the British Empire Medal (Military Division) to Leading Electrician’s Mate 
C. C. Anderson. On 8th August, 1949, H.M. Submarine “‘ Sceptre ’” was damaged by an 
explosion, became partially flooded, and filled with chlorine gas. She was suspended on 
salvage wires over 500 ft. of water and was in danger of sinking if completely flooded. 
Fully aware of the danger and knowing that if this happened he would undoubtedly lose 
his life, Anderson volunteered to enter the submarine. He reached the pump room, 
connected the main ballast pump, and gave the submarine sufficient buoyancy to float 
her. In was undoubtedly due to his courage, skill and determination that the submarine 
was saved. 


(See also under H.MLS. “ Truculent.”’) 


PROMOTION AND RETIREMENT 


Rear-Admiral (E) the Hon. D. C. Maxwell, C.B., C.B.E., has been promoted to 
Vice-Admiral (E) from 6th March, 1950, on his appointment as Engineer-in-Chief of the 
Fleet. 


Rear-Admiral (E) G. H. H. Brown, C.B.E., has been placed on the Retired List 
(9th January, 1950). 
Freer Cuances, EXERcIsEs AND CRUISES 


Future Movements.—It is now the policy to make known future transfers of ships 
in commission from one station to another as soon as they have been decided, in order 
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that officers and men may make their personal arrangements accordingly. The following 
movements of aircraft carriers were announced on 30th March :— 


In September, H.M.S. ‘‘ Theseus,” now in the Home Fleet, will leave for the 
Far East ; her ship’s company will be granted double the usual Summer leave before 
departure. 

In October, H.M.S. “‘ Triumph,” now in the Far East, will return home and 


pay off. 

In December, H.M.S. “‘ Glory,” after being refitted at Malta, will return home, 
pay off, recommission with a Chatham crew, and return to the Mediterranean. It is 
possible that she will go on to the Far East about May, 1951, to relieve H.M.S. 
** Theseus.” 


FRIGATES VICE DESTROYERS.—On 29th March, it was announced that during the 
next twelve months it has been decided to place in Reserve three fleet destroyers from the 
Mediterranean Fleet and four from the Home Fleet. They will be replaced with nine 
anti-submarine frigates from the Reserve, with ahead throwing anti-submarine weapons. 
The change-over will provide the two Fleets with additional facilities for tactical training 
in anti-submarine measures. 


CoMBINED ExeErcisEs.—During the Home Fleet Spring cruise, joint exercises with 
ships of the Mediterranean Fleet near Gibraltar took place in the third week of March. 
Redland forces were under the command of Admiral Sir Philip Vian, and Blueland forces 
under Vice-Admiral the Hon. Cyril Douglas-Pennant. The former included an aircraft 
carrier, cruisers, destroyers and submarines, the last-named operated by Vice-Admiral 
P. W. B. Brooking, Flag Officer, Gibraltar. Blueland forces included aircraft carriers, 
cruisers and destroyers. Some shore-pased reconnaissance aircraft were operated under 
the command of Air Commodore W. G. Cheshire. The object of Redland was to déstroy 
a Blueland convoy, and the exercise came to an unexpected end with the location of the 
latter by Redland reconnaissance units and attacks by submarines. Admiral Sit Arthur 
Power, Commander-in-Chief, Mediterranean, in H.M.S. “‘ Liverpool,’ acted as chief 
umpire. 

The final phase of the Home Fleet’s cruise included an attack on targets in the 
South-West of England. A Blue attacking force included surface vessels, carrier-borne 
aircraft, some land-based aircraft, and aircraft of Coastal Command operating anti- 
submarine patrols. The defending Red force under the command of Admiral Sir Rhoderick 
McGrigor—Commander-in-Chief, Plymouth, included surface units and submarines, with 
the support of naval aircraft and R.A.F. aircraft of Bomber and Coastal Commands. 


Home Fleet ships returned to their ports on 31st March. From his flagship, the 
aircraft carrier ‘‘ Implacable,’’ Admiral Sir Philip Vian made the following signal: ‘‘ On 
completion of the first cruise after assuming command I wish the Fleet to know that I 
am well satisfied with all that I have seen. We have got through a lot of work and good 
progress in training has been made. I have evidence that a most favourable impression 
has been made at all the ports visited by the Home Fleet. I wish you all a happy home- 
coming and a very good leave.” 


H.M.S. ‘‘ VanGuarp’s ” CruisE.—The flagship of the Training Squadron—H.M.S. 
“ Vanguard,” returned to Portland on 15th February to resume her training duties after 
an 18-day cruise to Gibraltar and back. On her return voyage she encountered heavy 
weather in the Bay of Biscay, and answered a call for help from the French cargo ship 
“ Boffa,” 5,500 tons, in a position about 50 miles North-West of the Spanish coast. 
She stood by the vessel for some time until the latter was able to get a shifting cargo 
under control and proceed to Bordeaux. 

A party of fourteen officers and men of the Royal Artillery took part in this cruise 
in furtherance of the Fellowship between H.M.S. “‘ Vanguard ”’ and the Royal Regiment. 
(See this JouRNAL, p. 285.) 
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MEDITERRANEAN.—The cruiser ‘‘ Gambia ”’ left Plymouth on 30th March for Malta 
to replace the ‘‘ Newcastle ’’ in the Mediterranean Fleet. On 22nd January, King Farouk 
of Egypt visited H.M.S. “ Liverpool,” flagship of Vice-Admiral Lord Mountbatten, in 
harbour at Alexandria. On 17th January, King Ibn Saud of Arabia received Admiral 
Sir Arthur Power, Commander-in-Chief, Mediterranean, and Lieutenant the Duke of 
Edinburgh during an official visit to Jedda of the ‘‘ Surprise,” “‘ Chequers” and 
submarine ‘“‘ Tabard.” 


The Mediterranean Fleet left Malta for its Spring cruise on 27th February. The 
programme included calls at Pantellaria, Oran, Tangier, Anzio and Toulon, and exercises 
with three French warships and with the Home Fleet. From Anzio on 7th March, 
Admiral Power visited Rome to pay a farewell visit to the Italian naval authorities before 
relinquishing his command. When the British cargo ship ‘‘ Benledi’’ was abandoned on 
24th February, after fire had broken out and burst the oil tanks, the crew were taken on 
board the destroyer ‘‘ Childers *’ and conveyed to Malta. 


East Inpizs.—The cruiser “‘ Birmingham ”’ arrived at Portsmouth on 9th February 
to pay off, She conveyed Mr. Ernest Bevin, Foreign Secretary, from Colombo to Naples 
on his return from the Commonwealth Foreign Ministers’ Conference. The cruiser 
“‘ Ceylon ” left Portland at the end of March to replace the ‘‘ Birmingham.”” Conveying 
relics of the Lord Buddha for exposition in Burma, and saplings of the sacred Bo Tree 
for planting in Burma, the cruiser ‘“‘ Kenya,’”’ on her way to join the Far East Fleet, 
arrived at Rangoon on oth February. 


Far East.—When the American s.s. “‘ Flying Arrow ’”’ was shelled and set on fire 
on 9th January by Chinese Nationalist warships while running the blockade to Shanghai, 
the frigate ‘‘ Black Swan ”’ helped to put out the fire on the after deck. The destroyer 
‘‘ Concord ” left Hong Kong on 12th February, to assist the s.s. ‘‘ Wing Hing,’’ aground 
on Chilary Point in fog, and rescued fifty survivors—the complete crew and all passengers, 
and conveyed them to Hong Kong. 


Ships of the Far East Fleet left Hong Kong on 28th February, to take part in a 
routine combined exercise with units of the United States Pacific Fleet. 


Troopinc Voyace.—The light fleet carrier “‘ Ocean ’’ returned to Portsmouth on 
28th February, after taking naval officers and men for duty on the Mediterranean, East 
Indies and Far East Stations and bringing home men who had completed their normal 
period of oversea service. 


Sout ATLantic.—The cruiser ‘‘ Nigeria’ will leave the South Atlantic towards 
the end of August, 1950, for the United Kingdom. She is due to be relieved by the 
“‘ Bermuda,” which will probably arrive at the Cape early in the New Year. 


AMERICA AND West Inpies.—Combined exercises between British, Canadian and 
American ships took place in the Caribbean in March. Two carrier task forces and a 
support force crossed the southern boundary line of a submarine infested area between 
Cuba and Bermuda. One of these forces was composed entirely of American ships and 
included the carriers “‘ Philippine Sea ” and ‘‘ Wright,” the battleship “‘ Missouri,’’ three 
cruisers and fifteen destroyers. The second carrier force, under the command of Vice- 
Admiral R. V. Symonds-Tayler, was composed of H.M.S.s “ Glasgow ’’ and “‘ Snipe,” 
H.M.C.S.s “ Magnificent ” and “‘ Micmac,” and eight U.S. destroyer-type screen vessels. 
These surface forces were assisted in their attempt to make a safe passage northward 
by two specially equipped hunter-killer groups and several squadgons of naval patrol 
aircraft, whose round-the-clock activity played a prominent part in counteracting the 
submarine menace. In addition to the submarine attack the surface forces were subjected 
to repeated air assaults by patrol squadrons based at Miami operating in support of the 
submarines. 


Princess ALicE.—At the request of H.M. Government, H.R.H. Princess Alice made 
a tour of British territories in the West Indies after her installation as Chancellor of the 
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West Indies University College, Jamaica. Her Royal Highness embarked in the cruiser 
‘Glasgow ’”’ and visited British Honduras, St. Vincent, Grenada, Barbados, British 
Guiana and Trinidad between 21st February and 11th March, during the Spring cruise 


programme of the ‘‘ Glasgow.” 


PERSONNEL 


OFFICERS’ UniFoRM.—It was announced by the Admiralty on 31st March, that as 
there is little possibility in the foreseeable future of reintroducing, even in modified form, 
the range of ceremonial naval uniforms worn up to the outbreak of the Second World 
War, it has been decided that such dresses and accessories as full dress, epaulettes, cocked 
hat, frock coat, etc., may no longer be worn, even if held by officers. The “‘ monkey 
jacket ’’ or ordinary blue day uniform alone remains, and the King has therefore approved 
the alternative wearing on this uniform of orders, decorations and medals, or some of them, 
as appropriate. On ceremonial occasions, as ordered, the normal medal ribbons must not 
be visible and arrangements must be made to have them covered or removed. When 
insignia of orders are worn round the neck, a wing collar and bow tie will replace the 


normal collar and tie. 
It is understood that mess undress and a modified form of mess dress will still be 
worn. The latter includes a white waistcoat, miniatures and stars, but not the former 


gold-lace trousers. 
PERMANENT COMMISSIONS.—The names of 39 officers selected for permanent Com- 
missions in the Royal Navy from among war-time members of the R.N.R. and the 
R.N.V.R. of the Executive Branch who have been on extended service, were published 
in an Admiralty Message to the Fleet on 31st March. From a large number of applicants, 
over 600 officers were selected and given extended service Commissions in 1946 and 1947, 
and it was notified that later up to 50 transfers to permanent Commissions would be made. 
Five officers were selected and granted permanent Commissions in April, 1949, and a 
further six in October, 1949. The further 39 now granted make up the total of 50 as 
previously forecast. No further transfers will be made. The unselected officers will be 
released from the Service and their Commissions terminated at any time between the 
completion of four and five years extended service. The final 39 now selected hold the 


rank of Lieutenant. 

R.N. ENGINEERING CoLLEGE.—Two new blocks of buildings, costing over half a 
million pounds, are now taking shape at the Royal Naval Engineering College, Manadon, 
near Plymouth. They represent the second phase in the development of Manadon as a 
Naval University for Mechanical Engineering and its associated technologies. The first 
R.N. Engineering College was completed at Keyham in 1880. The site was too small to 
meet the need for expansion, and in 1936 the Admiralty purchased Manadon House and 
its 100-acre estate. The late war held up the transfer of the College from Keyham to 
Manadon, but a million pounds were spent on buildings and equipment. Both sites are 
in use at present under the name of H.M.S. ‘‘ Thunderer,” but in course of the next 
seven to ten years work at the Manadon site will be completed and the entire training of 
Naval Engineer officers will be concentrated there, with resultant economy. 


Normally there are some 400 officers under training in the ‘‘ Thunderer,”’ the majority 
being young officers from public and secondary schools. The average yearly intake, 
including those from the Dominions, is about a hundred. 

SuRVIVAL IN CoLp.—The naval and scientific party carrying out experiments to assess 
the ability of men to survive in very cold conditions left Rosyth in H.M.S. ‘‘ Truelove ”’ 
for northern waters on 27th January, and the trials begai on 1st February. A five-day 
trial on a diet of 1,500 calories—two tubes of condensed milk, a small bag of toffee and 
two-thirds of a pint of water daily—was completed satisfactorily, and the volunteer 
subjects were reported all well and their morale very high throughout. Weather conditions 
were those required with temperatures below freezing, with snow and gales. Members 
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of the party were embarked in the new type of life raft, oval in plan with a pneumatically 
stressed tent. They returned to Invergordon in the “‘ Truelove ’’ at the end of March. 

R.N. Sattinc AssoctatTion.—The Royal Naval Sailing Association has entered the 
yacht ‘‘ Samuel Pepys ”’ in this year’s Bermuda Race, and also for the first trans-Atlantic 
race to be held since 1931. The crew will be :—Lieutenant-Commander Erroll Bruce, R.N. 
(Skipper), Lieutenant-Commander T. S. Sampson, R.N. (Mate), Lieutenant P. J. Owens, 
R.M. (Bosun), and Shipwright 2nd Class D. A. Flux (Carpenter). A fifth member will 
join for the Bermuda race but not for the Atlantic race. The Admiralty has granted 
them special leave with full pay while engaged in these events, and has also loaned equip- 
ment to the yacht, including experimental clothing such has been used in Arctic trials. 
The Bermuda race is expected to start on 18th June; the Atlantic race on 1st July. 

RE-ENGAGEMENTS.—In reply to a question in the House of Commons on 22nd March, 
as to how many ratings and other ranks of the Royal Navy and Royal Marines had 
completed their first period of service during the last twelve months, and how many of 
these had signed on to complete their time for pension, the Parliamentary Secretary to 
the Admiralty said that the numbers were 4,011 and 885 respectively. 


Women’s Royat Navat SERVICE 


In view of the satisfactory reports received on the work and capacity of W.R.N.S. 
aircraft mechanics, they will receive in future the same training and, so far as physical 
limitations permit, undertake the same duties in Naval Air Stations as men in the 
Mechanic (A) and (E) categories of the Naval Airman Branch. They will be renamed 
Wren Air Mechanic (Airframes) or Wren Air Mechanic (Engines). Their duties will not 
normally entail flying. 

The W.R.N.S. having been established as a permanent force, the advancement 


regulations for ratings in all categories are being brought into line as far as possible with 
those for R.N. ratings. 


MATERIAL 


H.MLS. “‘ Arx Royat.’’—Officers and men who served in the aircraft carrier ‘‘ Ark 
Royal” which was sunk off Gibraltar in November, 1941, have been invited to attend 
the launching of the new carrier of the same name by Her Majesty the Queen at the 
Birkenhead shipyard of Messrs. Cammell Laird and Co., Ltd., on 3rd May. 

Nezw M.T.B.—Motor Torpedo Boat 1602, built by Messrs. Saunders Engineering and 
Shipyard, Ltd., Beaumaris, Anglesey, has been accepted for the Royal Navy. This boat, 
formerly numbered 539, is powered by Packard engines, and has a length of 75 ft. and a 
beam of 20 ft. The armament consists of four 18-in. torpedo tubes, and the complement 
includes two officers and ten men. 

SpanisH GALLEON SALvaGE.—The Admiralty have entered into a contract with the 
Duke of Argyll to undertake diving operations in Tobermory Bay, in the Island of Mull, 
with the object of locating a wrecked Spanish galleon alleged to be lying there submerged. 
Two small craft, Motor Launch 2592 and Motor Fishing Vessel 1037, sailed from Port 
Edgar early in March to begin these operations under the command of Lieutenant- 
Commander R. Parkinson, D.S.C., R.N., and up to date certain articles such as timber 
from a very old ship and some ancient weapons have been found by divers. 


NAVAL AVIATION 


Boyp Tropuy.—The Boyd Trophy, awarded annually for the finest feat of aviation 
of the year in the Royal Navy, has been presented for 1949 to No. 1830 R.N.V.R. 
Squadron, commanded by Lieutenant-Commander (A) J. D. Murricane, D.S.C., R.N.V.R., 
for an outstanding performance in completing 205 deck landings with only one minor 
accident when embarked for its first deck landing training in H.M.S. “ Illustrious ”’ in 
August. 
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MAINTENANCE Ratincs.—The recruitment of maintenance ratings for R.N.V.R. air 
squadrons, previously confined to men who had already served in the Naval Aviation 
Branch, has now been extended to include youths between 17 and 17} years. They will 
be entered as junior naval airmen and junior air electrical ratings into the four R.N.V.R. 
squadrons based at the R.N. air stations at Abbotsinch, near Glasgow; Bramcote, 
Warwickshire ; Stretton, Lancashire ; and Culham, Berkshire. 


NATIONAL SERVICE MEN.—Men registering under the National Service Acts can 
apply to be considered for training as oificer pilots or observers in the Royal Navy during 
their period of full time national service. They will be entered as naval airmen and 
be promoted to Probationary Midshipman (A), R.N.V.R., on the commencement of their 
flying training. They must be prepared to join the permanent R.N.V.R. for not less 
than five years after the conclusion of their full time national service. Application forms 
may be obtained from the Secretary of the Admiralty, C.W. Branch, 554, Queen Anne’s 
Mansions, S.W.1. 


Tue Navy ESTIMATES 


The Navy Estimates for 1950-51 were presented to Parliament on 9th March. 
In a Statement Explanatory of the Estimates (Cmd. 7897), the First Lord, Viscount Hall, 
said that the proposed provision for 1950-51 is {193,000,000 which is £3,750,000 more 
than the sum voted by Parliament for 1949-50. Increased provision has had to be made 
for the Reserves and for non-effective services ; at the same time account has had to be 
taken of higher prices and certain increases in pay, together with the exhaustion of 
war-time stocks and special measures in the Far East. 


Vote A provides for a maximum bearing of 143,000 for the Royal Navy, Royal 
Marines and ancillary services, including 6,000 for the Women’s Royal Naval Service and 
240 for the Queen Alexandra’s Royal Naval Nursing Service. Provision is not necessary 
this year for the R.M. Police who, since October, 1949, have been absorbed into the 
Admiralty Civil Constabulary. During the year the strength of the Navy will be pro- 
gressively reduced with the effect that the demand on United Kingdom manpower will 
fall from about 140,000 at the beginning of the financial year to 127,500 at the end, in 
comparison with 144,500 at 1st April, 1949. The greater part of the reduction will be 
brought about by a smaller intake of National Service men. 


As a result of these measures it has been possible to increase the net provision for 
production and research to £72,930,000 as compared with {62,670,000 provided for these 
services in the Navy Estimates for 1949-50. ‘‘ I propose during the forthcoming year,”’ 
adds the First Lord, ‘‘ to undertake a small programme of new construction limited to 
minor types of warship. Provision in the Estimates under this head is £12,907,000, 
compared with {10,880,000 in the original Estimates for the current financial year, though 
the latter figure is modified by the Supplementary Estimate. ... One of the major 
tasks confronting the Admiralty is the protection of shipping in any future war against 
attack by high speed submarines. During the past year technical as well as tactical 
advances have been achieved in our anti-submarine measures, and exercises for the 
protection of convoys against submarine attack have been prominent in the training of 
the main Fleets.” 


A table of the strength of the Fleet, included in the Statement, shows that the Active 
Fleet consists of the fleet carrier ‘‘ Implacable,’’ the light fleet carriers ‘‘ Vengeance,”’ 
“ Theseus,” ‘‘Glory”’ and ‘“‘ Triumph,” 14 cruisers, 34 destroyers, 27 frigates, 32 
submarines and 10 minesweepers. Training and experimental ships are headed by the 
“Vanguard ”’; all other battleships are in reserve. In course of construction are two 
fleet carriers, seven light fleet carriers, three cruisers, and eight destroyers ; but in fact 
work on the cruisers is suspended and other new construction is proceeding very slowly. 
It is expected that during the year two escort vessels of new design will be laid down. 
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Introducing the Estimates in the House of Commons on 22nd March, the Parliament- 
ary Secretary—Mr. Callaghan, said that the economy of 10,000 in manpower had not 
been achieved at the expense of the seagoing fleet. Further new economies included the 
amalgamation of the duties of Commodore Superintendent at Malta with those of another 
officer there ; the abolition of H.M.S. ‘‘ Cochrane,” ship of the Flag Officer Commanding 
Scotland and Northern Ireland ; and the decision to close down the headquarters of the 
Royal Marines at Chatham. It was also proposed to close the dockyard at Bermuda. 
The 8-in. cruisers ‘‘ London,” “‘ Norfolk ’’ and ‘‘ Sussex” would be scrapped. 


The Australian Government propose to acquire a second aircraft carrier when the 
“* Majestic ” is completed. The Canadian Navy is due to visit Londonderry next Autumn 
to take part in anti-submarine exercises. 


After referring to submarines with a new fast battery drive, Mr. Callaghan said that 
another type was capable of sustained high speeds under water ; according to the best 
information available to the Government no nation was as yet beyond the experimental 
stage with these, or had progressed farther than we had in research. The Admiralty 
intend that in due course all anti-submarine vessels should be able to hunt the new fast 
battery-drive type of submarine. 

In the experimental stage are new types of homing torpedoes. A new single packet 
anti-submarine aircraft, G.R.17, is being developed for carrier operation. It was proposed 
to bring in a new attacker aircraft, a single jet machine with a maximum speed approaching 
600 miles an hour. 

There was a growing shortage of air crews; here they were confronting a real 
problem, and the Admiralty were considering improvements in the conditions of service. 
The major problem arose over re-engagements. Many long service men who came into 
the Navy in 1938 and 1939 on a 12-year engagement were now nearing the end of their 
term. They had had as tough a 12. years'as any men could have had, and naturally were 
wanting to return to their homes. The Admiralty were reviewing as a matter of urgency 
the whole trade-and-career structure for these long service men. 


Up to 25 per cent. of the Commissions in the Royal Navy were now awarded to the 
lower deck. Of the entry that went into Dartmouth in January, 46 candidates came 
from independent schools, 29 from direct grant schools, 108 from secondary grammar, 
technical and modern schools. Of the successful candidates, 10 were from independent 
schools, three from direct grant schools, and nine from secondary grammar schools. 


SaLvacE oF H.M.S. “ TRucULENT ” 

The wreck of the submarine “ Truculent,” which sank on 12th January in the 
Thames Estuary after collision with the Swedish merchant ship “‘ Dvina,’’ was raised on 
14th March, and towed towards Cheney Spit, where she was beached. On 16th March, 
the wreck was moved 1,000 yards inshore, half a mile from the coast of Sheppey, and 
beached. Entry into the hull was effected and ten bodies recovered. On 23rd March, 
the wreck was again refloated and towed into Sheerness Dockyard. The “ Truculent ” 
is to be scrapped. 

A Court-Martial at the Royal Naval Barracks, Chatham, on gth February acquitted 
Lieutenant C. P. Bowers, R.N., Commanding Officer of the ‘‘ Truculent,’’ on the charge 
of “ negligently or by default losing his ship,”” but found the alternative charge of 
“ negligently or by default hazarding his ship ’’ proved. In view of his excellent record, 
the Court adjudged him to be severely reprimanded. 

The King has approved the posthumous award of the Albert Medal to Lieutenant 
F. J. Hindes, R.N., and Chief Engine Room Artificer, F. W. Hine, D.S.M., for their splendid 
example to their fellows in the submarine. Lieutenant Hindes was First Lieutenant of 
the vessel, and took charge of the escape arrangements in the after end. C.E.R.A Hine 
took charge of the escape arrangements in the engine room. Both got clear of the 
submarine but neither was picked up. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


The Admiralty announced on 6th March, that plans were well advanced for the 
submarine “‘ Talent” to leave Malta in May to make a gravity survey of the Eastern 
Mediterranean, under the auspices of the Royal Society. 

The reorganized Naval Meteorological Service has been renamed the Naval Weather 
Service, and its headquarters have been re-instituted as a separate Admiralty Department 
under the supervision of the Vice-Chief of the Naval Staff. 


At evensong in Portsmouth Cathedral on 5th February, a processional cross made 
of wood from the ‘‘ Victory ’”’ and the old ‘‘ Implacable ”’ was dedicated by the Bishop 
of Portsmouth and handed to the Provost by Admiral of the Fleet Sir Algernon Willis 
for presentation to the Cathedral of Halifax, Nova Scotia. 


“‘ Navy Days,” in aid of Naval Charities; will be held this year at Portsmouth and 
Chatham from 5th to 7th August; at Devonport from 27th to 29th May and 5th to 
7th August; and at Rosyth on 27th and 28th May, ist and 2nd July, and 5th and 
6th August. 


ROYAL NAVAL RESERVE 


Recruitment for the Royal Naval Reserve, which stopped in1939, was re-opened on 
ist February. Vacancies exist for executive, engineer, and supply and secretariat officers, 
and for seamen and engineer ratings. The new regulations provide for increased training 
fees for officers and larger retainers for ratings than were allowed in the pre-war R.N.R. 
Candidates for executive and engineering Commissions should apply to the Registrar- 
General of Shipping and Seaman, Cardiff. Candidates for supply and secretariat Com- 
missions should apply to the Admiral Commanding Reserves, Queen Anne’s Mansions, 
S.W.1. Applicants to enrol as ratings should apply to their local Registrar, R.N.R. 


ROYAL MARINES 


CuieF oF StaFF.—Major-General V. D. Thomas, C.B., C.B.E., Chief of Staff to the 
Commandant General, Royal Marines, is retiring on 25th May, 1950., Colonel W. I. 
Nonweiler, C.B.E., is to be promoted to Major-General with effect from that date and 
appointed Chief of Staff to the Commandant General. 


R.M.F.V.R. Trarninc.—A sergeant and nine Marines of the R.M. Forces Volunteer 
Reserve embarked in the ‘‘ Vengeance ”’ and “‘ Superb ”’ during the Spring cruise of the 
Home Fleet. This was the first time that members of the Reserve had served afloat in 
peace-time, the force having been in éxistence only since November, 1948. 


EXERCISE IN SNOWDONIA.—Four officers and six other ranks from the Commando 
Wing of the City of London Centre of the R.M.F.V.R. left London on 3rd February, for 
an exercise in Wales, involving a 30-mile march including the ascent of Snowdon 
(3,560 feet). Owing to treacherous conditions they had to return when within sight of 
the summit, but the training proved of the highest value. 


REMOVAL FROM CHATHAM.—On 4th April, the First Lord received a deputation from 
Medway towns led by the Mayors of Chatham, Rochester and Gillingham on the removal 
of the Royal Marines from Chatham (see “‘ The Navy Estimates’), The First Lord said 
that, much as the Admiralty regretted the break with tradition, they felt that there was 
no alternative, having regard to the considerable reduction in manpower of the Royal 
Navy and Royal Marines. He gave an assurance that there was no present intention 
of removing any other Admiralty establishments from the Chatham area. 

IMPERIAL War Museum.—A new Royal Marine Section of the Imperial War Museum 
was opened on 25th April by the Commandant General Royal Marines. 

The section includes a scale model 8 in. by ro in. illustrating the landing by Royal 
Marine Commandos at Westkappelle in November, 1944, life-size models of uniformed 
Marines, and a model of an A.A. fort built in the Thames Estuary. . 
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DOMINION AND COMMONWEALTH NAVIES 
CANADA 


A.C.N.S. (Atr).—Captain C. N. Lentaigne, R.N., has been granted the rank of 
Commodore, znd Class, from 31st December, 1949, while serving as Assistant Chief of 
Naval Staff (Air), Canada. 


OPERATIONS AND TRAINING.—The Ottawa Correspondent of The Times in a message 
dated 16th February, stated that Canadian Naval Headquarters had made a clear-cut 
division between operational and training ships with a view to increasing efficiency in 
individual training ships and fostering team work in the operational group. Training 
ships will be used exclusively in supplementing earlier shore training and in providing 
sea experience for recruits, reserve men and cadets. Operational ships and carrier-borne 
aircraft are to form a specialized anti-submarine force, and will be developed to the 
highest possible fighting standard. 

OFFICERS TO TRAIN ENTIRELY IN CANADA.—On 3rd March, the Canadian Navy 
Headquarters announced that, giving effect to a-recommendation by a recent Royal 
Commission, in future junior executive officers will be trained entirely in Canada. The 
practice hitherto has been to train them for two years in Canada and also two or three 
years in Britain. Technical training and certain specialist courses will continue to be 
given in Royal Navy establishments. The Royal Commission report mentioned that 
many ratings complained that officers used “ phoney English accents ” picked up while 
training in Britain. 

Dress.—Canadian Naval Headquarters announced in January that in future 
“Canada ’”’ badges would be worn by officers and men of the Royal Canadian Navy, on 
all uniforms, including greatcoats. 


AUSTRALIA 


Fourts NavAL MEMBER.—Captain A. R. Pedder, R.N., has been lent to the Royal 
Australian Navy from 4th January, 1950, as Commodore, 2nd Class, for service as Fourth 
Naval Member of the Australian Commonwealth Naval Board and Commodore (Air), in 
succession to Captain (Commodore, znd Class) Guy Willoughby, R.N., who will return 
to England in June. Captain Pedder has been serving as Deputy Director of Plans (J) 
at the Admiralty. 


MINISTRY OF NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT.—Mr. R. G. Casey, Minister of Supply and 
Development, announced on 2nd March that arrangements had been made with the 
British Government for the loan of the services of Commander R. G. A. Jackson, R.A.N., 
who will receive a temporary appointment as Secretary of the proposed Ministry of 
National Development when it is created. During the late war Commander Jackson 
organized and directed the Middle East Supply Centre under Mr. Casey, then Minister of 
State in the Middle East. His present appointment, which he will retain, is with the 
British Treasury in connection with the canalization of the results of scientific research 
into industry. 

Exercises.—Five warships of the Australian Fleet, accompanied by the submarine 
“ Telemachus ” from the Royal Navy, left Australia under the Flag Officer Commanding— 
Rear-Admiral J. A. S. Eccles, C.B.E., for exercises with the New Zealand Squadron 
during March. 

SECOND AUSTRALIAN CARRIER Ain Group.—The formation of No. 21 Carrier Air 
Group for the Royal Australian Navy, consisting of Nos. 808 and 817 Squadrons equipped 
with Sea Fury and Firefly aircraft was marked by a ceremony attended by the Flag 
Officer Air (Home) on Anzac Day, 25th April, at the R.N. Air Station, St. Merryn. 


The Group will continue their training on board H.M.A.S. “‘ Sydney ” and return to 
Australia in October. 
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NEW ZEALAND 
First Navat MeMBER.—Captain Frank A. Ballance, R.N., was appointed in March 
to succeed Commodore Simpson as First Naval Member and Chief of Naval Staff on the 
New Zealand Naval Board, with the rank of Commodore, 2nd Class. Captain Ballance 
formerly commanded the cruiser ‘‘ Jamaica.” 


SOUTH AFRICA 


H.M.S. ‘“‘ Wessex ”’ TRANSFERRED.—On 29th March, Mr. Erasmus, Minister of 
Defence, officially accepted the destroyer ‘‘ Wessex,” which had been purchased from 
Great Britain, from Sir Evelyn Baring, British High Commissioner. The vessel was 
renamed the “‘ Jan van Riebeeck.”’ 





INDIA 


NEw DEstTROYERS.—The three new destroyers of the Indian Navy—the “ Rajput,” 
“ Rana” and “ Ranjit,’”’ fresh from training exercises with the British Mediterranean 
Fleet, met the flagship ‘“‘ Delhi”’ (formerly H.M.S. ‘“ Achilles ’’) 25 miles from Bombay 
on 23rd January, and followed the latter into Bombay Harbour. 


CoMBINED ExercisEs.—In the last week of February, ships of the Indian Navy and 
the British East Indies Fleet held combined exercises while on passage from the vicinity 
of Cochin, West Coast of India, to Trincomalee, Ceylon. H.M.S. ‘‘ Mauritius,’’ flagship 
of Vice-Admiral Sir Charles Woodhouse, and the R.N. frigate ‘‘ Loch Glendhu ”’ were 
present with the Indian cruiser ‘‘ Delhi’’ and ships of the 11th Destroyer Flotilla and 
12th Frigate Flotilla of the Indian Navy. The Indian boys’ training frigate “ Tir ’’ and 
an L.S.T. also took part. 


FOREIGN NAVIES 
BELGIUM 

BRITISH MINESWEEPERS.—H.M.S. “‘ Cadmus,’’ the second of the six British mine- 
sweepers which are being acquired by the Belgian Navy, was formally handed over at 
Chatham Dockyard on 31st January, by Captain A. M. Knapp, R.N., Chief of Staff to 
the Commander-in-Chief at the Nore, and received by Colonel André Bigwood, Belgian 
Military Attaché, representing the Belgian Minister of Defence. The “ Cadmus,” 
launched in 1941, returned to the United Kingdom in 1946 after three years operational 
service in the Mediterranean. She has been renamed the “ George Lecointe.”’ 


CHILE 
MERCHANT FLEET STRIKE.—On 12th March, President Gonzalez Videla ordered the 
Chilean Navy to take over the merchant fleet, comprising 52 ships, after it had been 
inactive for a week owing to a strike of officers who were demanding higher pay. 


FRANCE 

Jomnt Exercises.—A French Squadron under the command of Vice-Admiral 
Lambert began joint exercises on 9th March with ships of the British Mediterranean Fleet 
under the command of Vice-Admiral Lord Louis Mountbatten, who flew his flag in 
H.M.S. “‘ Liverpool.” The French ships included the aircraft carrier “‘ Arromanches,”’ 
the cruiser “‘ Montcalm,” and destroyers. On 11th March, a combined Anglo-French 
Task Force made counter-attacks on three “‘ enemy ” submarines attempting to attack 
the lines of communication between France and North Africa. 


AMERICAN AIRCRAFT.—The aircraft carrier “‘ Dixmude ” left Norfolk, Virginia, on 
18th March with 48 bomber and fighter aircraft to be delivered to France, the first 
shipment of arms to leave the United States under the terms of the programme of military 
aid to Western Europe. The ‘“ Dixmude” proceeded to Bizerta, Tunisia, to unload, 
and after a brief visit to Toulon was to return to Norfolk for more aircraft. 
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HOLLAND 


REPAIR SHIP RETURNED.—The British naval repair ship “‘ Beachy Head,” of 
9,173 tons, which had been on loan to the Royal Netherlands Navy, arrived at Chatham 
at the beginning of February on her return to the Royal Navy. 

DEN HELDER BasE.—On 13th February, a Correspondent of The Times described 
extension work to be undertaken at the naval base at Den Helder by the Dutch 
Government. This extension is understood, at least in part, to be the result of con- 
versations with the Chiefs of Staff of other members of the Western Union. The existing 
harbour and buildings are to be entirely replanned to accommodate much larger ships, 
and a separate harbour is to be made for coasters and fishing boats. The work is 
estimated to take eight years, and during 1950 about {2,500,000 will be spent. A floating 
dock, costing about £300,000, is being built to replace the existing one, which is too 
small for modern submarines. 


RUSSIA 


New Navy Ministry.—On 26th February, Moscow Radio announced the creation 
of a Navy Ministry, separate from the Defence Ministry which has been renamed the 
War Ministry. Admiral I. S. Yumashev, formerly the Naval Commander-in-Chief, has 
been appointed Navy Minister. He is described as an expert on Pacific naval questions. 
Marshal Alexander Vassilevsky is the present Minister of Armed Forces. 

Batic FLeet STRENGTH.—The Commander-in-Chief of the Swedish Navy, Vice- 
Admiral Strombach, stated on 27th February that the expansion of the Soviet Baltic 
Fleet was far in excess of normal defensive requirements. The Eastern bloc had in the 
Baltic one battleship, five cruisers, three torpedo cruisers, about 15 large and ten small 
destroyers, some hundred motor torpedo boats, about 100 submarines, and 200 mine- 
sweepers, with a naval air force of 600 to 800 units. There was also a large construction 


programme. 





UNITED STATES 


Far East DeFENCE.—Following a visit of the Joint Chiefs of Staff to General 
MacArthur’s Command in Japan and Admiral Radford’s Command in the Pacific, a 
change in the command structure in the Western Pacific has been agreed upon. This 
provides that. when ships of the U.S. Far East Fleet enter Japanese territorial waters 
and there is a case of emergency they are to come under the command of General 
MacArthur. 

Visit To Evurore.—Admiral Sherman—Chief of Naval Operations, in the course of 
a tour of the United States Naval Forces, Eastern Atlantic and Mediterranean, visited 
London in March and afterwards went on to Frankfurt to see the Naval Forces, Germany, 
and to the Mediterranean to see the Sixth Fleet. On his arrival at Lisbon on 29th March, 
the U.S. Embassy there announced that he was taking advantage of his visit to the 
American Naval Forces in Europe and the Mediterranean to visit Portugal—one of the 
Countries interested in the North Atlantic Pact. 

ApmIrRAL DENFELD.—Admiral Louis E. Denfeld, who was removed on 27th October, 
by President Truman from his post of Chief of Naval Operations following certain 
criticisms before the House of Representatives Armed Services Committee, announced 
on 19th January that he had submitted a request to be retired on 1st March. 


Cuts in Arr StRENGTH.—On 16th March, Vice-Admiral Cassady, Deputy Chief of 
Naval Operations for Air, outlined a plan to the House of Representatives Appropriations 
Committee to make sharp reductions in-naval air strength in order to concentrate on 
counter measures against submarines. It is proposed to lay up three carriers and to 
eliminate 27 air combat units. Carrier air groups will be reduced by five, marine squadrons 
by 11, patrol squadrons by 10, and anti-submarine squadrons by one. Aircraft reductions 
total 1,560, and 1,273 pilots will be taken off flying duty. 
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CARIBBEAN EXERCISE.—Between 25th February and 11th March, a large scale 
invasion exercise in the Caribbean—Operation ‘‘ Portrex,’’ involved 160 ships, over 
700 aircraft, and 80,000 participants from the Navy, Army, Air Force and Marine Corps. 
The overall Commander was Admiral William H. Fechteler, who recently succeeded 
Admiral Blandy as Commander-in-Chief, United States Atlantic Fleet. The exercise 
was described as the largest ever staged in peace-time by Americans. 


BoMBER FLicHT Recorp.—On 8th February, a twin-engined ‘‘ Neptune ’’ bomber 
of the United States Navy set up a new distance record for carrier-based aircraft. With 
a crew of seven, it was launched from a carrier off the Florida coast and flew 5,060 miles 
before landing at San Francisco, after being in the air for 25 hours 59 minutes. 


GROUNDING OF THE “ Missouri.’”—The battleship ‘“ Missouri,’’ 45,000 tons, ran 
aground in Chesapeake Bay on 17th January, and remained on the mudbank until 
1st February, when she was towed off undamaged except for three leaky double bottoms. 
At a Court-Martial which opened on 27th March at Norfolk, Virginia, Captain W. D. 
Brown, the Commanding Officer, pleaded Guilty to charges of negligence and neglect of 
duty, accepting sole responsibility for the incident. 


The “ Missouri ’”’ has been reduced to training status and with the money thus saved 
a third aircraft carrier of the ‘‘ Essex ’’ class has been added to the United States Pacific 
Fleet. The carrier “‘ Philippine Sea,’”’ which was to have been taken out of service, will 
join the Pacific from the Atlantic. 


“ET BoMBER CARRIERS.—Three “‘ Essex” type and two “ Midway” type aircraft 
carriers are being converted to make them capable of operating jet bombardment aircraft 
up to twenty-six tons weight at take-off. This will permit these carriers to use the new 
Neptune medium bomber and even larger aircraft. 


The modifications to the carriers are expected to take about two years. Two more 
“ Essex ’’ type are to undergo similar conversion at a later date. 


GuIDED MissiLEs.—According to a report in the American Press, certain submarines 
and other ships have been fitted for firing rocket-powered guided missiles. Two 
submarines—the ‘‘ Cusk ’”’ and “‘ Carbonero,”’ fired 15,000 Ib. missiles, kiown as “ loons,” 
for the First Task Fleet to shoot at during a fairly recent exercise. 


Anti-aircraft fire was followed by attacks by carrier-borne aircraft in the attempts 
bring-down the “loons.” The result of the exercise is not known. 











ARMY NOTES 


GREAT BRITAIN 
H.M. Tue Kine 


The King received General d’Armée J. M. G. de Lattre de Tassigny, Commander-in- 
Chief Land Forces, Western Europe, on 21st February. 


The King, accompanied by The Queen, visited Chelsea Barracks on 17th March, and 
presented shamrock to the rst Battalion, Irish Guards. The Princess Elizabeth, Duchess 
of Edinburgh, and The Princess Royal were also present. 


The King and The Queen visited Aldershot on 29th March and attended the Army 
Football Association Cup Final at the Command Football Ground. 


The Duke of Gloucester, as Colonel-in-Chief of the Regiment, visited the rst Battalion, 
The Gloucestershire Regiment at Colchester on 15th February. 


The Princess Royal, Controller Commandant, attended a Women’s Royal Army 
Corps all-day Conference in London on 8th February. On goth February, Her Royal 
Highness visited the Women’s Royal Army Corps School of Instruction at Hindhead. 


On 11th February, the Princess Royal, Colonel-in-Chief, Royal Corps of Signals, 
visited 50th Division Signal Regiment (T.A.) at Gateshead and, on 12th February, Her 
Royal Highness attended a Church Parade of 306th (Northern Command) Battalion, 
Women’s Royal Army Corps, at Fenham Barracks, Newcastle-on-Tyne, and subsequently 
took the Salute at a March Past and presented Territorial Efficiency Medals. The 
Princess Royal also visited the Scottish Command (Mixed) Signals Regiment at Redford 
Barracks, Edinburgh, in the morning on 31st March. In the evening Her Royal Highness 
unveiled a Memorial Plaque at the Royal Signals Club, 7, Torpichen Street, Edinburgh. 

On 2nd April, the Princess Royal, Controller Commandant, was present at a morning 
Church Parade of the Women’s Royal Army Corps in St. Giles Cathedral, Edinburgh, 
and subsequently took the Salute at the March Past. In the afternoon Her Royal 
Highness, Colonel-in-Chief, The Royal Scots, opened the 1939-45 War Memorial cottages 
at Penicuik, and afterwards visited the Regimental Depot at Glencorse. 

The Princess Royal, Colonel-in-Chief, inspected the 1st Battalion, The Royal Scots, 
at Dreghorn Camp on 3rd April, and on 4th April, at the Depot, Glencorse, Her Royal 
Highness made a presentation of claymores on behalf of The Royal Scots to The roth 
Princess Mary’s Own Gurkha Rifles to mark the affiliation of the two Regiments. 


To Be Arpe-pE-Camp GENERAL TO THE Kinc.—General Sir James S. Steele, K.C.B., 
K.B.E., D.S.O., M-C., LL.D., late Infantry (19th March, 1950), vice General Sir 
Evelyn H. Barker, K.C.B., KBE., D.S.O., M.C., retired. 


To se Arpe-pe-Camp (ADDITIONAL) TO THE Kinc.—Major (Honorary Colonel) 
Sir Basil A. T. McFarland, Bart. (3rd January, 1950), vice the late Colonel (Honorary 
Brigadier) N. R. Campbell, C.B.E., M.C., T.D., D.L. 

To se Honorary PuyYsiIciIANs TO THE KinG.—Major-General T. Menzies, O.B.E., 
M.B., late“R.A.M.C, (27th December, 1949), vice Major-General J. C. A. Dowse, C.B., 
C.B.E., M.C., M.B., retired; Major-General T. Young, O.B.E., M.B., late R.A.M.C. 
(13th January, 1950), vice Lieut.-General Sir Neil Cantlie, K.B.E., C.B., M.C., M.B., 
F.R.C.S., K.HLS. 


To BE Honorary SuRGEONS TO THE KinG.—Brigadier A. L. Crockford, D.S.O., 
O.B.E., M.C., T.D., M.B., R.A.M.C. (T.A.) (2nd January, 1950), vice Major-General 
Sir Ernest M. Cowell, KBE., C.B., D.S.O., T.D., F.R.C.S., retired; Lieut.-General 
Sir Neil Cantlie, K.B.E., C.B., M.C., M.B., F.R.C.S., ‘late RA.M.C. (13th January, 1950), 
vice Brigadier A. E. Richmond, CBE., retired ; Brigadier (temporary Major-General) 
F. R. H. Mollan, C.B., O.B.E., M.C., late R.A.M.C. (13th January, 1950), vice Colonel 
D. Fettes, C.B.E., M.B., F.R.C.S.(Edin.), retired, re-employed. 
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To BE CoLONEL CoMMANDANT.—Of The Royal Army Medical Corps, Major-General 
(Honorary Lieut.-General) Sir Trefiry O. Thompson, K.C.S.I., C.B., C.B.E., M.D., late 
R.A.M.C., retired pay (2nd February, 1950), vice Major-General Sir Percy S. Tomlinson, 
K.B.E., C.B., D.S.O., F.R.C.P.(Lon.), resigned. 

To BE CoLonELs oF REGIMENTS.—Of The South Wales Borderers, General Sir 
A. Reade Godwin-Austen, K.C.S.I., C.B., O.B.E., M.C., late Infantry, retired pay 
(1st January, 1950), vice Major General D. G. Johnson, V.C., C.B., D.S.O., M.C., resigned ; 
of The 16th/5th Lancers, Colonel (Honorary Brigadier) P. E. Bowden-Smith, C.B.E., 
late R.A.C., retired pay (24th January, 1950), vice the late Colonel (Honorary Brigadier) 
H. C. L. Howard, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., D.L., J.P.; of The Essex Regiment, Colonel 
(Honorary Brigadier) C. M. Paton, C.V.O., C.B.E., late Infantry, retired pay (16th March, 
1950), vice Colonel (Honorary Brigadier) G. H. Wilmer, D.S.O., M.C., resigned; of 
The Worcestershire Regiment, Lieut.-General R. N. Gale, C.B., D.S.O., O.B.E., M.C., 
late Infantry (20th April, 1950), vice Colonel (Honorary Brigadier) B. C. S. Clarke, D.S.O., 
tenure expired. 





Army CoUNCIL 
The King has been pleased by Letters Patent under the Great Seal bearing date 
the 2nd day of March, 1950, to appoint the following to be His Majesty’s Army Council :— 
Wing Commander the Right Hon. E. J. St. L. Strachey—President. 
Captain R. M. M. Stewart—Vice-President. 
Field-Marshal Sir William J. Slim, G.C.B., G.B.E., D.S.O., M.C. | 
General Sir James S. Steele, K.C.B., K.B.E., D.S.O., M.C. 
General Sir Sidney C. Kirkman, K.C.B., K.B.E., M.C. 
Lieut.-General N. C. D. Brownjohn, C.B., C.M.G., O.B.E., M.C. 
Lieut.-General Sir John F. M. Whiteley, K.C.B., C.B.E., M.C. 
Sir George W. Turner, K.C.B., K.B.E. 


Honours AND AWARDS 

Unitep Kincpom.—The King was graciously pleased to make the following 
promotion in the Royal Victorian Order on 21st February, 1950 :— 

K.C.V.0.—Major-General J. C. O. Marriott, C.B., C.V.O., D.S.O., M.C. 

Maaya.—the following award in recognition of gallant and distinguished services 
in Malaya during the period 1st January, 1949, to 30th June, 1949 (to be dated 26th 
October, 1949), was published in the London Gazette of 3rd March, 1950 :— 

C.B.E.—Brigadier M. D. Erskine, D.S.O. (officially presumed dead, 27th October, 
1949). 

APPOINTMENTS 

War OrFicze.—Major-General G. N. Wood, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., M.C., appointed 
Director of Quartering (11th April, 1950). 

General Sir G. Ivor Thomas, K.B.E., C.B., D.S.O., M.C., appointed Quarter-Master- 
General to the Forces (June, 1950). 

General Sir John T. Crocker, G.C.B., K.B.E., D.S.O., M.C., A.D.C., appointed 
Adjutant-General to the Forces (September, 1950). 

UnitED Kincpom.—Major-General T. Young, O.B.E., M.B., appointed Director 
of Army Health (28th November, 1949). 

Colonel (temporary Brigadier) G. H. Inglis appointed Commander, Lowland District, 
with the temporary rank of Major-General (15th March, 1950). 

Major-General E. E. Down, C.B., C.B.E., appointed Commander, Mid-West District 
and 53rd (Welch) Infantry Division (T.A.), (23rd March, 1950). 
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Colonel (temporary Brigadier) C. E, A. Firth, C.B.E., D.S.O., appointed Commander, 
East Anglian District, with the temporary rank of Major-General (6th April, 1950). 


Major-General C. F. Loewen, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., appointed G.O.C.-in-C. Anti- 
Aircraft Command (May, 1950). 

Major-General L. G. Whistler, C.B., D.S.O., appointed Commander, Northumbrian 
District and 50th Infantry Division (T.A.), (May, 1950). , 

Major-General B. C. H. Kimmins, C.B., C.B.E., appointed Commander, Home 
Counties District and 44th (Home Counties) Infantry Division (T.A.), (July, 1950). 

Major-General V. Blomfield, C.B., D.S.O., appointed Commander, North-West 
District and 42nd (Lancashire) Infantry Division (T.A.), (October, 1950). 

Mippitze East Lanp Forces.—General Sir Brian H. Robertson, Bart., G.B.E., 
K.C.M.G., K.C.V.O., C.B., D.S.O., M.C., A.D.C., appointed Commander-in-Chief (about 
June, 1950). 

Maraya.—Major-General R. E. Urquhart, C.B., D.S.O., appointed Commander, 
Malaya District and 17th (Gurkha) Infantry Division (27th February, 1950). 

Brigadier R. C. O. Hedley, C.B.E., D.S.O., appointed Commander, Malaya District 
and 17th (Gurkha) Infantry Division (October, 1950). 

Supan.—Major-General R. E. Urquhart, C.B., D.S.O., appointed G.O.C. British 
Troops, Sudan, and Commandant, Sudan Defence Force (October, 1950). 

WasHINGTON.—General Sir Neil M. Ritchie, K.C.B., K.B.E., D.S.O., M.C., A.D.C., 
appointed Commander, British Army Staff, Washington, and Military Member of the 
Joint Services Mission, Washington (22nd March, 1950). 


PROMOTIONS 
Lieut.-General.—Major-General to be Lieut.-General :—N. C. D. Brownjohn, C.B., 
C.M.G., O.B.E., M.C. (18th February, 1950). 


Maior-Generals.—The following temporary Major-Generals or Brigadiers to be 
Major-Generals :—A. G. O’C. Scott, C.B.E. (25th January, 1950) ; G. S. Hatton, D.S.O., 
O.B.E. (18th February, 1950); L. D. Grand, C.1.E., C.B.E. (18th March, 1950); J. M. 
MacFie, C.B.E., M.C., M.B. (28th March, 1950); J. Bennet, M.D., F.R.C.P., K.H.P. 
(28th March, 1950). 


The following Brigadiers or Colonels to be temporary Major-Generals :—A. C. 
Shortt, O.B.E. (22nd December, 1949); A. G. O’C. Scott, C.B.E. (8th January, 1950) ; 
G. H. Inglis (15th March, 1950); C. E. A. Firth, C.B.E., D.S.O. (6th April, 1950). 


RETIREMENTS 


The following General Officers have retired :—Major-General Sir Robert Hay, 
K.C.LE., C.S.1. (15th May, 1948, substituted for the notification in the London Gazette 
dated 25th June, 1948); Major-General W. S. Tope, C.B., C.B.E., M.I.Mech.E. 
(29th January, 1950) ; Lieut.-General Sir Alexander Galloway, K.B.E., C.B., D.S.O., M.C. 
(17th February, 1950); General Sir Evelyn H. Barker, K.C.B., K.B.E., D.S.O., M.C. 
(18th March, 1950) ; Major-General Sir John C. O. Marriott, K.C.V.O., C.B., D.S.O., M.C. 
(8th March, 1950); Major-General R. W. Galloway, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., M.B., K.H.S. 
(28th March, 1950). 


Army ESTIMATES 

The Army Estimates for 1950-51, published on 7th March, provide for a net 

expenditure of £{299,000,100, compared with {304,700,000 in 1949-50 and £305,000,000 

in 1948-49, while the gross expenditure shown as £341,600,100 compares favourably with 
the figure {356,200,000 for 1949-590. 

Economies in 1949-50 in the personnel of the Army, including a reduction of 39,500 

(excluding men on release leave) in the Vote A figures for British troops, are reflected in 
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the 1950-51 Estimates in the lower provision required for pay, movements and supplies, 
and for the pay of civilians, although to some extent these reductions are offset by 
additional costs due to the situation in Hong Kong and Malaya, and other reasons. 


The gross provision of {68,220,000 for stores is less than that for 1949-50. This 
includes substantial provision for equipment to enable us to fulfil our commitments to 
Western Union. The appropriations in aid in the Estimates for 1950-51 are not as large 
as in the previous year, through a decrease in receipts from the sales of stores and fixed 
assets. Provision for works—{25,345,000 net, with a new Vote of £3,900,100 for married 
quarters—showed a considerable increase and was primarily to provide more and better 
accommodation. 

The figures for recruiting for the Regular Army show a serious situation and unless 
the downward trend can be arrested the problem of maintaining an efficient Army will 
become increasingly difficult in 1951 and 1952. In 1949 the rate of Regular recruitment 
was sufficient to make good wastage and slightly to increase the Regular element of the 
Army, but the same level of recruiting in 1950 would not suffice to do this-in view of 
increased wastage arising from the large number of Regular and short-service engagements 
which will expire during the year. By July, 1950, the release will have been completed 
of all men called up before 1949 under the transition scheme. In 1949, 18,400 volunteers 
were enlisted on normal engagements, which was lower than for 1948. This, in turn, 
was lower than that for 1947. In addition 5,400 men with previous service have been 
enlisted on short-service engagements. 


The Army could never be fully efficient, says the memorandum, and the National 
Service men properly trained and economically employed unless the Regular element is 
appreciably increased. Owing to the lack of Regulars it had been essential to use National 
Service men in units in all theatres overseas and, though their performance had been highly 
satisfactory, such a course was clearly undesirable if it could be avoided. The National 
Service man could never wholly replace the Regular, as the relatively short period for 
which he served precluded him from reaching the higher ranks of non-commissioned 
officer, or supply the needs of the Army in certain trades and specialist tasks. Measures 
already in hand to improve conditions of service should help to achieve the desired 
increase in Regular recruits and other measures were under consideration. 

The strength of the Territorial Army at the end of 1949 was 82,533, and the officer 
position was satisfactory. A Ministry of Defence Estimate for 1950-51 shows a figure 
for salaries and expenses of £819,789, against £712,695 in 1949-50. 


Troop MOVEMENTS 


The 12th Anti-Tank Regiment, R.A., at present in the Middle East, relieved the 
1st Battalion The King’s Own Royal Regiment in Trieste in April. The destination of 
the latter will be announced shortly. This move is a routine relief and there is no question. 
of reinforcing the Trieste Garrison. 


The 1st Battalion The Lancashire Fusiliers, who have been the demonstration 
battalion at the School of Infantry, Warminister, since July, 1948, sailed on 15th April 
for the Middle East.. They will be replaced by the 1st Battalion The Royal Northumber- 
land Fusiliers, who recently returned home from Gibraltar. 


REGIMENTAL -HONOURS—THE BRIGADE OF GURKHAS 


His Majesty the King has been graciously pleased to approve that the Regiment of 
the Brigade of Gurkhas designated the 2nd King Edward VII’s Own Gurkha Rifles 
(The Sirmoor Rifles) when a unit of the Indian Army, shall retain its former title, and 
that it shall henceforth be designated ‘“‘ 2nd King Edward VII’s Own Gurkha Rifles 
(The Sirmoor Rifles).’’ 

His Majesty has also been graciously pleased to approve that the additional title 
“‘ Princess Mary’s Own ” shall be included in that of the roth Gurkha Rifles, and that it 
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shall henceforth be designated ‘‘ roth Princess Mary’s Own Gurkha Rifles.” (A.O. 
135/1949.-) r 


ArMyYy RANKS FOR OFFICERS, WOMEN’S RoyaLt ARMY CORPS 


Army titles of rank are to be given to W.R.A.C. officers, it was announced by Field- 
Marshal Sir William Slim, Chief of the Imperial General Staff, at the annual reunion of 
the Queen Mary’s Auxiliary Army Corps and A.T.S. Comrades Association at the Albert 
Hall, London, on 18th March, 


The Princess Royal, who had the rank of Chief Controller and will now be a Major- 
General, presided. 

The new rank titles will compare as follows with ranks previously held: Second 
Subaltern—Second Lieutenant ; Subaltern—Lieutenant ; Junior Commander—Captain ; 
Senior Commander—Major; Chief Commander—Lieutenant-Colonel; Controller— 
Colonel ; Senior Controller—Brigadier ; Chief Controller—Major-General. 


A W.R.A.C. spokesman said that the new rank titles would apply similarly to the 
Queen Alexandra Royal Army Nursing Corps. 


TERRITORIAL ARMY 


NATIONAL SERVICE MEN’s TRANSFER.—National Service men, on completing their 
18 months service, will normally be posted to a T.A. unit within reasonable distance of 
their homes. As far as possible they will serve in the same Corps as they had served in 
hitherto. Where this cannot be arranged they will, as far as possible, serve in a trade or 
employment in which they have already had experience in the army. 


TERRITORIAL ARMY MERGERS.—Details of the proposed major readjustments in the 
Royal Armoured Corps, Royal Artillery, and Infantry of the Territorial Army are now 
available. 


Altogether there are 137 major and 47 minor units involved, in part or in whole, in 
amalgamations which produce 67 major and 19 minor units. Four units are converted 
from the Royal Artillery to other arms; 34 major and 41 minor units are transferred 
from the Territorial Army to the Supplementary Reserve, and two units are placed in 
suspended animation. 


The 300 Anti-Tank Regiment, R.A. (Worcestershire Yeomanry), now reconverts 
from the Royal Artillery to an armoured regiment of the R.A.C. The Royal Artillery 
unit amalgamations include complications, like joining a medium regiment and a heavy 
anti-aircraft regiment to form one heavy anti-aircraft regiment, and in another instance 


of a light anti-aircraft searchlight regiment and a mixed heavy anti-aircraft regiment to 


form one mixed heavy anti-aircraft regiment. 


In all, 71 Royal Artillery units are being amalgamated to form 34 units. Ten 
infantry battalions and three Royal Artillery regiments will amalgamate to form six 
infantry battalions. 


TRAINING.—Camp training arrangements for the Territorial Army and the Army 
Cadet Force are now well under way. The main camping season will extend as usual from 
about the middle of May to about the middle of September, but a highly unusual feature 
of it this year will be the beginning, in July, of the influx into the T.A. of National Service 
men at the end of their term of service in the Regular Army. 


The Stanford practical training area near Thetford in Norfolk will again be fully and 
continuously occupied and used by units of all arms and services of the T.A. The area is 
in Eastern Command, and the units going there for training are mostly under that 
command, but there will be some visitors from Northern, Scottish, and Southern 
Commands from time to time. Formations chiefly concerned are the 56th (London) 
Armoured Division and the 44th (Home Counties) Infantry Division. 
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Other camping centres to be largely used are St. Martin’s Plain (where units of the 
Army Cadet Force and of the W.R.A.C. will in turn succeed the T.A. soldiers in training), 
Crowborough West, Landguard, Dover (Coast Regiments), and Walton-on-Naze (Cadets). 
A number of Eastern Command units will go to camps in various centres outside the 
command, and among these will be most of the units of the 16th Airborne Division and 
several units of the 56th Armoured and the 44th Infantry Divisions. Sennybridge and 
Larkhill between them will accommodate most of the field artillery units. 

STRENGTH.—The total strength of the Territorial Army, including the Women’s 
Royal Army Corps (T.A.) but excluding the Active Army regular cadre serving with 
T.A. units, at the end of January, February and March, 1950, was as follows :— 


January ... ‘om 3 --- 83,146 
February ... apm te cos, <:84,037 
March Be & “3 hse 85,940 


WomeEn’s Royat Army Corps (T, A ) —The War Office announced on 20th April 
that volunteers for the W.R.A.C, (T.A.) may now be enlisted at 17} years of age instead 
of 18. Between 17} and 18 years of age volunteers are required to have the consent of 
both parents (or guardian). The upper age limit remains at 40. 


WarR MEMORIALS 


Roya IrisH Fusttiers.—tThe dedication of the Regimental Chapel commemorating 
all who served in The Royal Irish Fusiliers and those who gave their lives on the battle- 
field took place in Armagh Cathedral on St. Patrick’s Day. The Chapel was handed over 
by Lieut.-General Sir Gerald Templer, Colonel of the Regiment, and the dedication 
ceremony was performed by the Archbishop of Armagh. 

RECONNAISSANCE CorRPsS.—Former members of the Reconnaissance Corps, which 
ceased to exist in August, 1946, held a War Memorial Service at St. Martin-in-the-Fields 
at 3 p.m. on Sunday, 30th April. During the service the Book of Remembrance containing 
the Regiment’s Roll of Honour was dedicated by the Chaplain-General to the Forces, 
Canon F. Ll. Hughes. 


Corps OF Royat AUSTRALIAN ENGINEERS’ Honour RoLi.—aAt a recent Ceremony 
in the All Souls Chapel, St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, the Corps of Royal Australian 
Engineers’ ‘‘ Honour Roll, 1939-1945’’ was handed to the Dean of St. Paul’s by the 
acting High Commissioner for Australia—Mr. N. R. Mighell, C.M.G., in the presence of 
the Chief Royal Engineer—General Sir Guy Williams, K.C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O.; Major- 
General R. P. Pakenham-Walsh, C.B., C.M.G.; Brigadier I. L. H. Mackillop, C.B.E., 
representing the Engineer-in-Chief, War Office; Brigadier C. C. Phipps, C.B.E., M.C., 
Secretary of the Institution of Royal Engineers ; representatives of the Australian Army 
Staff, London, and officers of the R.A.E. who were in England. The Chapel now contains 
the Rolls of Honour of the Royal Engineers and Engineers of the Dominions in both 
World Wars. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


GENERAL DE LATTRE DE TASSIGNY VisITs B.A.O.R.—General de Lattre de Tassigny, 
C.-in-C. of the Land Forces, Western Union, visited B.A.O.R. during March. 


COLDSTREAM GUARDS TERCENTENARY.—TLhe Third Battalion, Coldstream Guards, 
attended a thanksgiving service in commemoration of the tercentenary of the Regiment 
at Holy Trinity Church, Windsor, on 23rd April. 

Brack WatcH Banp Tour SoutH Arrica.—The Band of the 1st Battalion, The 
Black Watch, has completed a tour of engagements in South Africa. The tour commenced 
with a performance in Johannesburg on 1st April, and there were subsequent performances 
in Pretoria, Durban, Port Elizabeth, Cape Town and elsewhere. The Transvaal Scottish 
is affiliated to The Black Watch, and the tour included a visit to that unit. 
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K.R.R.C. Girts To Royat RHopEsIANS.—The alliance formed nearly a quarter of 
a century ago between The King’s Royal Rifle Corps (60th Rifles) and The Rhodesia (now 
Royal Rhodesia) Regiment has been further strengthened by gifts of silver plate from 
the 60th to the Royal Rhodesians. The gift to the 1st Battalion at Salisbury took the 
form of a handsome silver cup, which was formally handed over at a battalion parade 
to which many former members of the 60th Rifles were invited. Serving members were 
represented by Major J. A. Powell, who flew from East Africa Command. A letter from 
Major-General H. O. Curtis, Colonel Commandant of the K.R.R.C., which accompanied 
the gift, referred in warm terms to the service of many Rhodesians during both World Wars. 


LapysmitH CLuB.—Twenty members of the diminishing ranks of the Ladysmith 
Dinner Club met for their fiftieth annual gathering at Claridge’s Hotel, on 28th February. 


Girt MeEmoriaL ScHOLARSHIPS.—About six Gill Memorial Scholarships and 
Exhibitions at Brighton College are offered this year for competition among sons of 
officers who hold or have held His Majesty’s commission in the British Army. These 
awards are tenable all the time a boy is at the College, providing he is satisfactory. Their 
value will depend upon the financial position of boys’ parents. Candidates must be 
under 14 years on 1st June, 1950. The awards will be made on the results of the June 
Entrance Scholarships examination at the College. One Scholarship for the Brighton 
College Junior School will also be open to candidates who are under 11 on 1st June, 1950. 


Successful candidates for any of these awards will enter the college in September. 


The War Office has power to nominate boys to compete for these awards, and 
applications for nomination by the War Office, accompanied by birth certificate and 
certificates of conduct from the headmasters of the schools which the boys have attended 
for the previous two years, should have reached the Under Secretary of State (C.2 Funds), 
The War Office, London, S.W.1, not later than 17th April, 1950. Further particulars 
about the awards may be obtained from the Headmaster of the College. 


DOMINIONS AND COLONIES 
CANADA 


Exercise “Sun Doc.”—From 15th February until 15th March, a small force of 
some 250 men, mostly from The Royal Canadian Regiment, carried out a series of tactical 
movements and patrols over a pre-arranged 250 mile route in the Churchill area. This 
exercise was a continuation of the Canadian Army’s close study of the effects of Arctic 
conditions on men and equipment. 


RECRUITING DRIVE FOR RESERVE Force.—Efforts are being concentrated on 
recruiting for the Reserve and Supplementary Reserve Forces during the year 1950-51. 
The strength of the Reserve Force is approximately 42,000 all ranks. Figures are not 
readily available for the Supplementary Reserve. 


The Active Force had a total of 20,709 all ranks on 23rd February, and is now 
approaching its proposed strength, 

Royat CANADIAN ARMY CADET Corps.—The annual inspections of more than 
48,000 boys in some 497 Royal Canadian Army Cadet Corps will be completed in May 
and June. Approximately 8,000 cadets have volunteered to attend the camps being run 
for them by the Army this Summer. Nearly 3,000 of these will attend special trades 
training camps for six weeks during July and August. 


AUSTRALIA 


Anzac Day.—Anzac day was celebrated with traditional ceremonies throughout 
Australia on 25th April. At Adelaide the principal feature was the unveiling of a bronze 
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statue of King George V by the Governor of South Australia—Lieut.-General Sir 
Willoughby Norrie. 


CHANGE IN ARMY CoMMANDS.—Australian military districts have been reorganized 
to provide separate commands for South Australia and Tasmania. As from ist January, 
Victoria (3rd Military District) became Southern Command; South Australia (4th 
Military District) Central Command; and Tasmania (6th Military District) Tasmanian 
Command. The 4th and 6th Military Districts, which were part of Southern Command, 
will be on a similar footing to Commands in other States, and will come under the direct 
control of Army Headquarters. 


Army STRENGTH.—The Navy and Army Minister in the new Australian Liberal 
Government—Mr. Francis, has declared that the planned strength of the Army at the 
end of the current five year programme was :—Regular Army, 16,000; Citizen Military 
Forces, 50,000 ; Civilians, 4,000. The figures in December, 1949, were: Regular Army, 
14,000; Citizen Military Forces, 17,000 


Force Unit ror Papua AND New GuinEa.—A Citizen Military Force Unit to be 
raised within the territories of Papua and New Guinea has been approved by the Minister 
for the Navy and Army. The Unit, which will be known as the Papua and New Guinea 
Voluntary Rifles, will be raised as an infantry battalion organized to suit local conditions. 
Recruitment will be restricted to white residents, and it is estimated that at least 250 
will offer themselves for enlistment. An Australian Regular Army Cadre will form the 
nucleus of the Unit. 


ENLISTMENT OF WOMEN IN REGULAR ARMyY.—For the first time in its history, 
women are being admitted into the Australian Regular Army. Applications have been 
called for officers for the Royal Australian Army Nursing Service and for..other ranks 
for the Australian Army Medical Women’s Service. 


Women officers for the R.A.A.N.S. are being selected from those who are now serving 
on full time duty in the Interim Army, from officers on the Reserve of Officers (R.A.A.N.S.) 
and from civilian sources. Both long service commissions with a retiring age of 55, and 
short service commissions limited to five years, are available. Applicants must normally 
be single, aged between 21 and 40 years, have completed three years service in medical 
and surgical nursing in an approved training school, and be registered by the Nurses’ 
Board in a State of the Commonwealth. 


Enlistment in the Australian Army Medical Women’s Service is restricted to single 
women between 18 and 25 for those with no previous service, and to women up to 35 in 
the case of those with prior military service who are selected for warrant or non- 
commissioned officer rank. The initial engagement will be for six years, with the right 
of re-engagement for a further six years. N.C.O’s may continue in the Service until they 
reach the age of compulsory retirement at 47. 


“ Members of both R.A.A.N.S. and A.A.M.W.S. are required to serve anywhere in 
Australia and, if they so wish, may volunteer for service with the B.C.O.F. in Japan. 


NEW ZEALAND 


Lieut.-General Sir Bernard Freyberg, V.C., the Governor-General, who was the 
principal speaker at the Anzac Day ceremony, at Wellington, on 25th April, said: 
“The Anzac spirit is a friendly spirit. It should help us in international dealings with 
other peoples. We must remember that the Iron Curtain cannot keep out thought, ideas, 
or the sense of reason, and that, sooner or later, the friendly and pene gn. 
peoples of the World will get together.” 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


It was announced in Cape Town on 2nd February that Brigadier M. du Toit— 
Director-General of the Union Land Forces, had been appointed Acting Chief of the 
General Staff as from 16th February in place of Lieut.-General L. Beyers who had resigned. 
During the recent war Brigadier du Toit served in East and North Africa, commanding 
the 2nd and, later, the rst South African Brigade. 


PAKISTAN 


COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF’S FRENCH Decoration.—General Sir Douglas Gracey, 
Commander-in-Chief-of the Pakistan Army, received the French Legion of Honour and 
Croix de Guerre from the French Chargé d’Affaires in Pakistan. This award was made 
by the French Government in recognition of General Gracey’s outstanding services as 
G.O.C, 20th Division in French Indo-China following the Japanese surrender. 


1st PunJAB REGIMENTAL REuNION.—Field-Marshal Sir Claude Auchinleck was the 
chief guest at the Regiment’s first Reunion since the establishment of Pakistan. Hundreds 
of old and new officers, pensioners and other ranks who participated in both the Great 
Wars gathered to renew their friendships. 

16TH PuNJAB REGIMENTAL REuNION.—This Reunion was celebrated in Sialkot. 
Lieut.-Colonel S. W. Packwood, Commandant of the Regimental Centre, received many 
messages from British officers from the United Kingdom who served with the Regiment. 

Corps WeEks.—The Signal Corps and the Royal Pakistan Army Service Corps 
celebrated their annual “‘ Week ” at the end of March and the beginning of April. 


MALAYA 


The 26th Gurkha Brigade from Hong Kong has been sent to Malaya to reinforce 
the garrison in combating the bandit = Sra KARE which has recently increased its 
terrorist activities in that Country. 





INDIA 
On the eve of the proclamation of India as a Republic a ceremonial parade was held 
at the military wing of the National Defence Academy, the old I.M.A. Six companies 
took part, four from the military wing and two from the joint services wing, formed a 
year ago as the result of plans inspired by Field-Marshal Sir Claude Auchinleck when he 
was Commander-in-Chief in India. 


The companies formed up in front of the Chetwode building, and after the inspection 
and march past the Commandant, Major-General Mahadeo Singh, gave a short address, 
in which he said: ‘‘ We are gathered here at the National Defence Academy to lay up 
the colours of the King. No more fitting place could be found wherein to deposit the 
emblem of duty and service we have rendered his Majesty the King for the past 200 years 
than this famous institution, where devotion to duty and the tradition of our armed 
forces are bred and maintained.” 


The King’s Colour and escort then marched past the parade in slow time, while the 
band played “‘ Auld Lang Syne.” After this there was a final salute to the Colour, the 
band -playing “‘ God Save the King.” Then the escort and the King’s Colour marched 
into the Chetwode building, where, in a simple service, the Chaplain of Dehra Dun 
accepted and blessed the Colour before it was hung inside the hall. 


FOREIGN 
BELGIUM 


On 11th February, the Minister of Defence—M. Devéze, announced that a reorganiza- 
tion of the Belgian Army would be carried out involving the abolition of the General 
Staff and its replacement by three separate Commands as follows :—(a) An “ Interven- 
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tion’? Command under General Piron which would be placed at the disposal of the 
Western Union and be available for active service abroad, (b) an Internal Defence Com- 
mand with specific home defence duties and (c) a Command charged with the organization 
and maintenance of lines of communication and supply, and with the maintenance of 
equipment. The Minister of Defence said that the “ Intervention” Command would 
come under the orders of General de Lattre de Tassigny, C.-in-C. of the Western Union 
Land Forces. 


EGYPT 


His Majesty the King has been graciously pleased to appoint His Majesty Farouk 
the First, King of Egypt, to be Honorary General as from 12th March, 1950. 


ERITREA 


A major operation against the Shifta, or armed bandit bands, which have been 
terrorizing Italian nationals and Muslim villagers here, was completed on 9th February. 
Two battalions of British troops—ist Battalion, The Royal Berkshire Regiment and 
1st Battalion, The South Wales Borderers, and companies of police and armed tribesmen 
were employed. The operation, the first of many to be carried out, is said to have had 
a salutary effect upon the bandits and Coptic villagers who have given them shelter 
willingly or under duress in the past. 


GREECE 


The last British troops in Greece and their families, totalling 550, left Salonika on - 
5th February for home on board the troopship “‘ Empire Windrush.” They are those of 
the 1st Battalion, The Bedfordshire and Hertfordshire Regiment, who have been stationed 
at Salonika for the past 18 months. The ship called at Piraeus to embark another 160 
soldiers and their families. 


UNITED STATES 


Major-General Burress, Commandant U.S. Infantry Centre, visited this Country at 
the invitation of Field-Marshal Sir William Slim, C.I.G.S., from 3rd to 17th March. 


After spending two days in London, General Burress went to the School of Infantry, 
Warminster, where he stayed until 14th March, when he visited the R.M.A., Sandhurst, 
and the Staff College, Camberley, before returning to London. During his stay at the 
School of Infantry, General Burress visited all wings of the School, the School of Artillery 
at Larkhill, and the School of Land-Air Warfare at Old Sarum. It will be recalled that 
Field-Marshal Sir William Slim and Major-General Firbanks, former Director of Infantry, 
paid visits to the American Infantry Centre last year. 
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H.M. Tue KincG 
His Majesty the King has been graciously pleased to accept the position of Air 
Commodore-in-Chief of the Royal Observer Corps. 
His Majesty the King has been pleased to approve the following appointments :— 
To BE AIR AIDE-DE-CamP To His Majesty.—Air Marshal Sir William Elliot, K.B.E.., 
C.B., D.F.C., vice Air Chief Marshal Sir John Slessor, G.C.B., D.S.O., M.C. 


To BE Honorary SURGEON TO His Majesty.—Air Commodore W. J. G. Walker, 
C.B.E., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., vice Air Vice-Marshal D. McLaren, C.B.E., M.B., Ch.B. 





APPOINTMENTS 


Arr Mrntstry.—Air Chief Marshal the Hon. Sir Ralph Cochrane, K.C.B., K.B.E., 
A.F.C., A.D.C., to be Vice-Chief of the Air Staff and a Member of the Air Council, vice 
Air Marshal Sir Arthur P. M. Sanders, K.B.E., C.B. (1st March, 1950). 

Air Marshal Sir Arthur P. M. Sanders to be Deputy Chief of the Air Staff and a 
Member of the Air Council, vice Air Marshal Sir Hugh S. P. Walmsley (1st March, 1950). 

Air Commodore F. G. S. Mitchell to be Director of Armament, vice Air Commodore 
L. R. S. Freestone, O.B.E. (March, 1950). 

Air Commodore H. D. Spreckley, O.B.E., to be Director of Operational Require- 
ments (B) (April, 1950). 

UnitEep Kincpom.—Air Vice-Marshal G. R: C. Spencer, C.B.E., to be Air Officer 
Commanding No. 19 (Reconnaissance) Group, Coastal Command, vice Air Vice-Marshal 
F. L. Hopps, C.B., C.B.E. (8th February, 1950). 

Air Vice-Marshal L. Darvall, C.B., M.C., to be Air Officer Commanding No. 23 
(Training) Group, Flying Training Command, vice Air Vice-Marshal A. P. Ledger, C.B.E. 
(20th February, 1950). 

Air Vice-Marshal A. P. Ledger to be Air Officer-in-Charge of Administration, Flying 
Training Command, vice Air Vice-Marshal L. Darvall (zoth February, 1950). 

Air Marshal Sir Hugh S. P. Walmsley, K.C.I.E., C.B., C.B.E., M.C., D.F.C., to be 
Air Officer Commanding-in-Chief Flying Training Command, vice Air Chief Marshal the 
Hon. Sir Ralph Cochrane (1st March, 1950). 

Air Marshal Sir Aubrey B. Ellwood, K.C.B., D.S.C., to be Air Officer Commanding-in- 
Chief Transport Command, vice Air Marshal Sir Brian Baker, K.B.E., C.B., D.S.O., M.C., 
A.F.C. (31st March, 1950). (This appointment cancels that published in the JouRNAL 
for November, 1949.) 

Group Captain R. H. Stanbridge to be Principal Medical Officer of Bomber Command 
with the acting rank of Air Commodore, vice Air Commodore A. E. Lumley, C B.E., M.C., 
M.B., B.Ch., D.P.H., D.T.M. & H. (March, 1950). 

Air Commodore C. P. Brown, C.B., C.B.E., D.F.C., to be Assistant Controller of 
Supplies (Air) at the Ministry of Supply, with the acting rank of Air Vice-Marshal, vice 
Air Vice-Marshal E. J. Cuckney, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.C. (7th April, 1950). 

Air Commodore C. T. O’Neill, O.B.E., K.H.P., to be Principal Medical Officer, 
R.A.F. Maintenance Command, vice Air Commodore A. Briscoe, M.B., Ch.B., K.H.P. 
(April, 1950). 

ApEeNn.—Ajir Vice-Marshal F. J. Fressanges, C.B., to be Air Officer Commanding 
British Forces, Aden, vice Air Vice-Marshal A. C. Stevens, M.C. (March, 1950). 
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Canapa.—Air Commodore A. P. Revington, C.B.E., to be Senior Air Liaison Officer 
with the U.K. Service Liaison Staff, Canada, vice Air Commodore C. W. Busk, C.B., 
M.C., A.F.C, (1st June, 1950). 

East AFrrica.—Air Commodore L. T. Pankhurst, C.B.E., to be Air Officer Com- 
manding Air Headquarters, East Africa, vice Air Commodore E. D. H. Davies, C.B.E. 
(April, 1950). 

Far East.—Air Commodore A. Briscoe, M.B., B.Ch., K.H.P., to be Principal Medical 
Officer at Headquarters, Far East Air Force, vice Air Commodore C. T. O’Neill, O.B.E., 
M.B., B.Ch., K.H.P. (February, 1950). 

GERMANY.—Air Commodore the Earl of Bandon, C.B., D.S.O., to be Air Officer 
Commanding No. 2 Group, B.A.F.O., vice Air Commodore L. F. Sinclair, G.C., C.B., 
C.B.E., D.S.O. (16th January, 1950). 

Air Commodore R. L. S. Freestone, O.B.E., to be Senior Technical Staff Officer, 
Headquarters, B.A.F.O., with the same acting rank, vice Air Commodore F. E. Vernon, 
C.B., O.B.E. (March, 1950). 

GIBRALTAR.—Group Captain W. G. Cheshire, C.B.E., to be Air Officer Commanding 
Air Headquarters, Gibraltar, with the acting rank of Air Commodore, vice Air Vice- 
Marshal G. R. C. Spencer (oth January, 1950). 


RETIREMENTS 


Air Vice-Marshal D. McClaren, C.B.E., M.B., Ch.B., placed on the Retired List 
(6th February, 1950). 

Air Commodore E. S. Burns, C.B.E., placed on the Retired List (22nd February, 
1950). 

Air Vice-Marshal F. L. Hopps, C.B., C.B.E., A.F.C., placed on the Retired List 
(24th March, 1950). 

Air Vice-Marshal C. B. S. Spackman, C.B., C.B.E., D.F.C., retires at his own request 
(4th April, 1950). 

Air Chief Marshal Sir Charles E. H. Medhurst, K.C.B., O.B.E., M.C., retires at his 
own request (19th April, 1950). 


THE AIR STAFF 


As a result of the increased work arising from the North Atlantic and Brussels 
Treaties, an overhaul of the organization of the Air Ministry with a view to economizing 
in manpower, and the training problem created by the introduction of advanced types 
of aircraft into the Royal Air Force, a reorganization of the Air Staff took effect from 
1st March. 


The Air Staff is now divided into two main groups, one under a new Vice-Chief of 
Air Staff—Air Chief Marshal the Hon. Sir Ralph Cochrane, who is responsible for matters 
affecting strength and fighting efficiency; and one under a new Deputy Chief of Air Staff— 
Air Marshal Sir Arthur Sanders, who is responsible for inter-Service policy and planning, 
and for co-operation with the Commonwealth and Allied air forces. Both officers are 
Members of the Air Council and directly responsible to the Chief of the Air Staff—Air 
Chief Marshal Sir John Slessor. 


AIR EsTIMATES 
In submitting the Air Estimates for 1950-51, Mr. Arthur Henderson—Secretary of 
State for Air, said that the net total sum required for the Royal Air Force was £223,000,000. 
This was an increase of £15,550,000 on last year. The strength of the Royal Air Force 
on 1st April, 1951, was expected to be 198,000. 
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The doubling of the strength of Fighter Command ’s jet fighter force was proceeding. 
All day fighter and ground attack squadrons overseas were now re-equipped with jet 
aircraft, with the exception of the squadrons operating in the Far East. Orders had been 
placed for the production in quantity of a new type of jet fighter—the Venom. This 
aircraft would have a performance exceeding that of the Vampire in all respects—greater 
speed, greater rate of climb and a much higher ceiling. The Venom in turn would be 
followed by jet fighters of much more advanced types, now under development, with 
speeds well over 600 miles an hour and capable of operating at extreme altitudes. In 
addition there were the twenty R.Aux.A.F. fighter squadrons, which were now part of 
Fighter Command. Eight of these had been equipped with jet aircraft, and eight more 
were to be re-equipped during the next twelve months. 

The jet night fighter to which he referred last year was now being produced in 
sufficient quantity to re-equip and expand the existing night fighter force. Valuable 
work was being done on an advanced air-to-air guided missile designed to improve the 
effectiveness of our fighters against the modern bomber, and there had been extensive 
modernization of the control and report system for the defence of this Country. 


During the next few months our bomber force would become substantially larger. 
The seventy American B.29 aircraft allotted under the Military Aid programme and the 
further machines which it was hoped to receive later, would greatly increase the effective 
striking power of the bomber force. The Canberra—a twin-jet bomber, had successfully 
completed its initial flying trials, and squadrons equipped with it should be in service 
next year. 

The cost of maintaining the Air Force was rising year by year: oil cost more, aircraft 
were more expensive. To maintain one fighter squadron for a year cost nearly three times 
as much as in 1939. In order this year to increase the strength of Fighter and Bomber 
Commands, it had been necessary to make substantial savings in men. The greatest 
measure of economy was a reduction of the Transport squadrons. 

On 1st January, 1950, there were 126,000 Regular officers, airmen and airwomen, 
and 76,500 National Service men in the Royal Air Force ; a total of 202,500. A critical 
problem was the maintenance of an adequate flow of recruits. The recruiting position 
remained unsatisfactory, and as during the coming year a large number of tradesmen 
are due to leave the Service on completing bounty engagements, the general level of 
experience would decline unless a proportion of those men are willing to remain for a 
further period of service. 

It was impossible to over-emphasize the importance of providing decent living 
accommodation for the men and women serving. They had more than doubled the 
number of quarters in use as compared with 1939. . In addition, over 2,000 quarters were 
under construction. A scheme had also been introduced for renting suitable houses or 
flats for married officers and airmen. 

Mr. Henderson ended by saying that it was his conviction that the period of acute 
danger to the future of the Royal Air Force was over, and that they could look forward, 
as both accommodation and career prospects improved, and as new aircraft and equipment 
came forward to the squadrons, to a period of consolidation and of increasing operational 
efficiency and of continued expansion. 


ORGANIZATION 


RE-ORGANIZATION IN NORTHERN IRELAND.—A new Group—No. 67 (Northern 
Ireland Reserve) Group, has been formed with its Headquarters at Belfast. This Group 
will administer R.A.F.V.R. and R.Aux.A.F. units, the A.T.C. and the R.A.F. Section 
of the Combined Cadet Force. 

The operational and administrative control of Regular R.A.F. units in Northern 
Ireland will be vested in the existing Coastal Command Group. 
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No. 67 Group is commanded by Air Commodore B. V. Reynolds, who has been Air 
Officer Commanding Northern Ireland since October, 1948. He will now also be 
designated Senior Air Force Officer in Northern Ireland. 


Maraya.—A new locally recruited technical corps—the Royal Air Force (Malaya), 
has been formed as an integral part of the Royal Air Force. The project implements the 
R.A.F. policy oversea to make the maximum use of suitable local manpower. The corps 
has the same legal status as the R.A.F. Regiment (Malaya), and Members, who are all 
British subjects, will be required to serve in peace-time in the Federation of Malaya or 
the Colony of Singapore, and anywhere in time of war or Commonwealth emergency. 


WESTERN UNION CoUNTRIES.—A combined examining squadron has been formed 
to ensure uniform standards of efficiency and a common technique throughout the air 
forces of the Western Union Countries. 


Co-ordination has already been aided by the adoption of British fighter and equip- 
ment and control methods, and of English as the common language on the radio-telephone. 


It is intended that the examining body shall be stationed in each of the Western 
Union Countries for a year, and that during the first year it will function in the United 
Kingdom. 

PERSONNEL 


TRADE UNION RECOGNITION OF R.A.F. TRADESMEN.—Agreements have been 
reached with the Amalgamated Engineering Union and the Electrical Trades Union 
whereby Regular R.A.F. personnel of certain trades are recognized as eligible for direct 
admission into the appropriate sections of these unions. 


These agreements are in addition to the long-standing agreement with the 
Amalgamated Engineering Union under which an airman who has completed a course 
of training as an aircraft apprentice and has been mustered into one of a number of specified 
trades has been recognized as being eligible for direct entry into one of the fully-skilled 
sections of the union. 


Under the new agreement with the A.E.U., this recognition is extended to all airmen 
who have been trained and mustered into a recognized trade, provided they have had not 
less than five years experience. 


Under the agreement with the Electrical Trades Union, regular airmen in the fully- 
skilled trades are eligible to enter the auxiliary section of the union during their service, 
and on discharge from the Service, provided they have completed not less than 26 weeks 
in the auxiliary section, will be eligible to transfer to the fully-skilled section of the union. 
Those in the semi-skilled trades will also be eligible to join the auxiliary section of the 
E.T.U., which is the section which qualifies for semi-skilled rates of pay in industrial 
employment. 


Steps will be taken to remind airmen, towards the end of their engagements, of their 
eligibility to join these unions so that they may return to civilian life as trade union 
members. 


BRITISH INSTITUTION OF RADIO ENGINEERS.—The British Institution of Radio 
Engineers has informed the Air Ministry that it is prepared to consider applications for 
registration as students of the Institution from ex-aircraft apprentices (radio) who have 
obtained not less than 70 per cent. of the marks awarded for educational subjects in the 
passing-out examinations at the end of their apprenticeship training. They will not 
have to fulfil the normal requirement that an applicant for registration as a student of 
the Institution must have passed or been exempted from the Engineering Joint 
Examination Board’s Common Preliminary Examination. 


MATERIAL 


B.29’s FOR BOMBER COMMAND.—Seventy B.29’s have been allocated to R.A.F. 
Bomber Command under the Atlantic Pact mutual arms aid agreement signed in 
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Washington on 27th January. The problem of servicing them will be eased by the fact 
that they are to be operated from Marham, Sculthorpe and Lakenheath airfields, where 
the U.S. Third Air Division are already in occupation. 


NEw GUNNERY TRAINERS.—Boulton Paul Balliol and Avro Athena trainer aircraft 
have been accepted for use by the R.A.F. as dual gunnery trainers. They were designed 
to the same specification for a two-seater applied flying trainer, and both have ‘Rolls- 
Royce “‘ Merlin ’”’ engines. 

The pre-production Athenas will go to the R.A.F. Flying College at Manby, 
Lincolnshire, and the Balliols to the Central Gunnery School at Leconfield, Yorkshire. 
They will replace North American Harvards and Miles Masters. 

Use of a side-by-side trainer should result in a marked reduction in the time spent 
on gunnery instruction. 

HELICOPTER AMBULANCES FOR MALAyA.—Three ambulance helicopters for the 
R.A.F. Casualty Air Evacuation Flight in Malaya were due to arrive in Singapore in 
April. They are to be used to evacuate casualties suffered by jungle patrols of British 
security forces operating against bandits, and for carrying medical staff and supplies for 
which detailed arrangements will be made by the Far East Air Force. 


SPECIAL FLIGHTS AND EXERCISES 
Home Freer Exercise.—Lancasters and Sunderlands of Coastal Command and 
Lincolns of Bomber Command co-operated with the Royal Navy in exercises held during 
the passage of the Home Fleet from Gibraltar to England from 27th to 31st March. 


Women’s Royat AIR FORCE 

New Drrector.—The Air Ministry announced on 11th April, that Group Officer 
N. M. Salmon, O.B.E., will be Director of the W.R.A.F. with the acting rank of Air 
Commandant, in succession to Air Commandant Dame Felicity Hanbury, D.B.E., A.D.C., 
who will be retiring from the Force. The appointment will take effect from 1st July, 1950. 

OFFICERS FOR AMERICA.—Five officers were selected to go to the United States 
under an exchange posting scheme. They were appointed to posts in the establishment 
of the U.S. Air Force; they left for the United States on 22nd March. The first 
U.S.W.A.F. officers arrived in this Country on 18th February. 

Visit OF THE DrRECTOR OF THE UNITED STaTES WomEN’s Arr Forcre.—Colonel 
Geraldine May arrived in this Country on Sunday, 30th April, on a fortnight’s visit as 
a guest of the Royal Air Force. 


RESERVE FORCES 


University OF Lonpon Air SQuADRON.—The title of the London University Air 
Squadron has been changed to the University of London Air Squadron at the request 
of the Senate of the University of London. 

RECRUITING.— Youths of 17 may now apply for part-time service with the R.A.F.V.R. 
or the R.Aux.A.F. Accepted candidates will be guaranteed whole-time National Service 
in the Royal Air Force. 

ComBINED OPERATIONS TRAINING.—Starting in May, 15-day courses will be arranged 
for officers of the R.A.F.V.R. and the R.Aux.A.F. at the School of Combined Operations 
at Fremington. Short 7-day courses will also be arranged. The syllabus covers subjects 
such as the technique of combined operations, operational planning and staff work, and 
lectures on the latest types of assault and landing craft. 


Royat OBSERVER Corps’ SILVER JUBILEE 


The Royal Observer Corps celebrated its Silver Jubilee in April. In 1925, when it 
was formed, its members were Special Constables detailed to undertake aircraft observa- 
tion under the operational control of the War Office, which had taken over the reporting 
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organization brought into action by the Admiralty and the Police Force in the 1914-18 
War. Since 1929, the Corps has been under the operational control of the Air Ministry, 
which in September, 1939, also took over its administration from the Home Office. 


During the 1939-45 War, membership rose to 32,000. This included 4,300 women, 
for whom recruiting was opened in June, 1941, and this mixed force manned the entire 
home defence observation network of 1,420 posts and 40 centre operations rooms. 


For its magnificent work in the Battle of Britain, the Corps received the title 
“‘ Royal ’’—an unprecedented honour for a civil body in time of war. Special recognition 
was also recently given to the excellent service rendered by the Corps by the introduction 
by His Majesty the King of the R.O.C. Medal for long service. 


The Corps stood down for a while in May, 1945, but in January, 1947, it reformed, 
and former members rejoined for spare-time service from all parts of the Country. Soon 
afterwards, recruiting was opened to men and women with no previous service in the 
Corps. Its present strength is about 13,000 men and 2,000 women. 


DOMINIONS 


CANADA 


DEFENCE EsTIMATES.—In submitting the Defence Estimates to the House of 
Commons, Mr. Brooke Claxton—NMinister of National Defence, said: ‘‘ We are continuing 
to place great emphasis on the air force, but not to the point where the proper balance 
between the three Services is ignored. Air force equipment is immensely expensive and 
we are spending very much more on the air force than on the other two Services—it may 
surprise Hon. Members to learn, a far greater proportion than is being spent in other 
Countries.”” He outlined further developments as being, (1) an increase in Reserve Units, 
particularly as regards radar squadrons ; (2) increased flying time for Regular squadrons ; 
and (3) the development of at least five interceptor squadrons. 


LonG-RANGE JET FIGHTER.—On 11th March, a demonstration flight of the new all- 
weather long-range jet fighter—the Avro C.F.100, was held at Rockliffe air station in the 
presence of the Governor-General, H.R.H. the Prince of the Netherlands, and the Prime 
Minister. The first test flight was made on 19th January. 


The aircraft will complement the F.86 single-engine jet fighter. Whereas the F.86 
is a high performance single-seater day interceptor, the C.F. roo has been developed for 
all-weather operation under day or night conditions. The prototype model is fitted with 
two Rolls-Royce ‘‘ Avon”’ engines, but plans call for the fighter to be powered by 
“‘ Orendas ’’ which have not yet completed full flight testing. 


AUSTRALIA 


NEw Jet FicHTER.—The Australian Government is considering the manufacture of 
the most suitable type of interceptor jet fighter for the Royal Australian Air Force. 
The Federal Cabinet recently approved the manufacture of the twin-engine jet bomber, 
Canberra. 


HicH ALTITUDE FLy1nG.—A little-known section of the Royal Australian Air Force— 
Aviation Medicine, has been investigating physiological conditions of aircrew operating 
high-altitude jet aircraft. One result has been the introduction of a special diet and a 
special tube attachment through which hot drinks can be taken without removing 
oxygen masks when crews are called upon to fly at high altitudes for more than six hours. 


PAKISTAN 


The delivery of six Halifaxes to the Royal Pakistan Air Force recently has given 
that Country the nucleus of a bomber force. 
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EGYPT 


The fighter squadrons of the Royal Egyptian Air Force are at present undergoing 
re-equipment. Meteors and Vampires are being delivered from the United Kingdom, 
making Egypt the first of the Middle East States to receive jet fighters. They are also 
receiving twelve Hawker “ Fury ” piston-engined fighter-bombers. 


IRAQ 
A squadron of the Royal Iraqi Air Force, which is equipped with British Hawker 
“Fury ” fighters, carried out a month’s intensive operational training with two British 
units in January and February. 


UNITED STATES 


New Rocket Weapon.—On 6th February, the Department of Defence in 
Washington disclosed that a powerful new aircraft rocket, nicknamed the ‘“ Mighty 
Mouse ”’ and described as “‘ the first successful air-to-air rocket,”” had been developed for 
U.S. naval aircraft after tests over the California desert. It was further described as being 
of far greater speed and range than any aircraft rockets developed during the War, and 
that it was small enough to be carried in quantity by its ‘“‘ mother ” aircraft while being 
fast enough to destroy any known aircraft with a direct hit. It was built specifically 
for use in modern, high-speed planes against other aircraft. These rockets can be fired 
either singly or in salvoes from a launcher attached to the “ mother” aircraft’s wings 
or fuselage. 

RapaR WARNING “ FENCE.’’—$50,000,000, diverted for the purpose at the end of 
last year, is being spent on a radar aircraft warning ‘‘ fence ’’’ designed to give warning 
of an attack by enemy aircraft. Over $30,000,000 of that sum has been earmarked for 
Alaska. 

It is understood that the system will give a warning of up to 300 miles range. 


“ Parasite” Jet FicHTER.—The U.S.A.F. is planning a revival of the parasite 
fighter for the huge bomber—the Convair B-36. The use of the F-84, with its 2,000 mile 
range, mounted externally on the B-36, offers a new approach to the problem of escort 
fighters for this 10,000 mile bomber. 

A new arrangement will permit two full-size jet fighters to be suspended from the 
B-36 wings, and avoid the unsatisfactory internal stowage of the previous “ parasite ”’ 
which cramped the dimension of the bomb bays. 

Extensive experimental tests and development will be required to make operational 
the launching and retrieving of F-84 fighters from the B-36 wings. 

YF-93a Test Fiicut.—This new jet penetration fighter had its first flight in January 
of this year. It is nearly twice as heavy, and is a larger aircraft than the F-86—the 
current jet fighter which holds the World's speed record of 670.98 m.p.h. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


GENERAL 


Eight Years Overseas 1939-1947. By Field-Marshal Lord Wilson of Libya, G.C.B., 
G.B.E., D.S.O. (Hutchinson and Co.) 25s. 


The attainment of high command or important appointments in war incurs many 
obligations, not the least of which is to record in a truthful and attractive manner as 
many as possible of the varied experiences through which the author has passed. This is 
necessary because there is no other way of getting the personal factor “‘ across,” and this 
factor is so important and yet so often lost sight of. Without such accounts future 
generations in search of knowledge have to rely solely upon the cold, ungarnished official 
histories and records. Some of our distinguished citizens in the last war have not yet 
made the attempt. Some have been too heavy in their record ; some too light ; while 
some ‘‘ hae meat and simply canna eat’”’ to misquote a famous poet. Lord Wilson’s 
book is certainly not one of those: it is excellent reading and of great interest. It is a 
serious book and contains much of value to the younger generation. This is chiefly 
because it is the personal account of a big man who is also human. 


The Field-Marshal carefully describes all the major problems which he had to face 
up to—and some of them were vast and complex indeed. He has also been careful to 
blend all this with the introduction every now and again of a fascinating or amusing 
account of some little incident which enlivens the picture and prevents it from being 
too heavy. Furthermore, he does not hesitate to criticize where criticism is due; but he 
does it with understanding and it is never harsh, even under much provocation. Nor 
does he spare himself—a sign of wisdoin in a military author ; for when do we find some- 
one prepared to say: ‘In this particular case I was proved to be wrong ”’ ? 


Yet another charming feature was the genuine delight whenever the General—as he 
then was—met his old Regiment or members of it, no matter of what rank. In the 
midst of high-level planning, political juggling or the quicksands of international 
diplomacy, he found time, no doubt with relief, to pay a visit to a battalion of The Rifle 
Brigade, or to have some brother officer in “‘ to talk over old times together.” 


The author rightly states that it is necessary, when planning several operations 
scattered over the whole globe, to take decisions six months in advance. To do so is 
hard enough when the ship is forging ahead and victory in sight; but before “ the end 
of the beginning ”’ it is much more difficult. There is an interesting example of looking 
ahead wisely which the author does not mention in his book. When, in Athens in March, 
1941, ‘‘Mr. Watt” was jogging heavily down the marble steps of the Ambassador’s 
house after a Conference, someone who should have known better emphasized the 
importance and the great possibilities of retaining our position in Greece as a springboard 
for future operations against the Axis, and waxed eloquent about our valiant crusade 
into the Balkans. ‘‘ Yes, I dare say you're right,’’ said Wilson. ‘‘ But I’ve taken the 
precaution of ordering maps of Peloponnesus!”’; this with a large grin and a wink. 


As to Greece, the arguments for and against our going to help the Greeks are well 
set out, and they show how difficult were such decisions at the time. But Wilson was in 
no doubt as to what we should have done. Nor was Smuts; for at a meeting shortly 
after the evacuation, the latter said to the B.G.S.: ‘“‘ No doubt you feel an acute sense 
of disappointment, failyre and frustration at the turn of events in that unhappy Country. 
But do not be depressed or ashamed. Britain did right to go there. She had no 
alternative. It is better to try something right which may appear to fail, than not to 
try at all. Honour often counts for more than calculation.”” Words of comfort, indeed. 


This book has a special interest to-day, in that so much of it is written round the 
Middle East. At all times, and none more so than at present, the Middle East is of high 
importance to Great Britain. Lord Wilson’s narrative well shows the sort of problems 
which arise and must be settled, how far afield and how complex they can be, and how 
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quickly yet unexpectedly they react upon one another. In fact the development of the 
Middle East is the most fascinating and no doubt the most valuable description in the 


book. Also it is comforting to see that he gives due recognition of the fact that some 
successful battles were fought there prior to September, 1942. For one reason or another 
people in England may have lost sight of this. 


The last chapter deals with the author’s time as head of the British Joint Service 
Mission and personal representative of the Prime Minister in military matters to the 
President of the United States, during which period he attended the Yalta and Potsdam 
Conferences. He was also concerned with the planning and policy which culminated in 
the use of the atomic bomb and the almost instantaneous termination of the war with 
Japan which followed. He has some pertinent remarks to make on the extraordinary 
ignorance about Britain’s war effort in the United States and the inefficiency of our 
publicity organization in that Country. 


Officers in all three Services and many others should read this book and profit by it 
It is to be hoped that it will be held in Libraries in sufficient quantity to enable those who 
cannot afford a private copy, at least to get a chance to read it thoroughly and to enjoy it. 


Imperial Military Geography. By Brigadier D. H. Cole, C.B.E., Litt.D. (Retéd.). 
(Sifton Praed and Co.) 24s. 


This is the tenth edition of a very familiar book which has been much used for 
general reference and for educational purposes within the Services since it was first 
published in 1924. Since the appearance of the ninth edition in 1937, we have experienced 
such world-shaking events that the geographical setting of our Imperial defence problems 
must now be viewed from a new angle; so Brigadier Cole has been obliged to re-write 
and revise upon an extensive scale. He points out that although a stock-taking of our 
position and our resources is useful, most conclusions can be only provisional, for so 
many new factors are emerging: new commitments; changes in inter-Commonwealth 
relations; a new deployment of the ne Powers following the defeat of Germany ; 
and new weapons. 


An epitome of the Charter of the United Nations is provided as an appendix, but 
the Western Union defence plan and the North Atlantic Treaty are regarded as of more 
immediate importance to us, the latter to Canada as well as to Great Britain. It is, of 
course, impossible at this stage to estimate our military and economic contributions to 
these measures for safeguarding the peace. One of the new maps shows the territories 
and the naval bases of the North Atlantic Treaty Powers, and from this may be seen at 
a glance how intricate is the defence problem in Europe. Brigadier Cole observes that 
Germany’s future may decide the destiny of all. 


Later are described our main interests in the Mediterranean lands and in the Middle 
East—perhaps a somewhat arbitrary division—where the position as regards the security 
of our oil supplies and Imperial communications is complicated by our withdrawal from 
Egypt, the existence of the Jewish state, and the jealousies of the various members of 
the Arab League; to which, taking a wider view, may be added the equivocal situation 
in the Indian peninsula. Here is another of the “‘ imponderables.”” Both India and 
Pakistan have their own problems, and it is impossible to say to what extent the two 
States would be prepared to defend Commonwealth interests should a crisis arise, or 
what military and economic strength they could muster for such a purpose. 


So we pass to the Pacific where American sea and air power is at present supreme and, 
also as a result of the late war, China presents a “‘ legacy of problems.” In this chapter 
Brigadier Cole emphasizes that it is the Communist menace against which the democratic 
mations must be prepared to defend themselves. It is shown that the Commonwealth 
contribution must fall largely upon Australia and New Zealand, and that there is pressing 
need for a concrete defence scheme in the Pacific. Canada, as is explained later, has a 
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particular responsibility : with the United States she is associated in plans to protect 
the polar approaches to the American continent, air defence being of prime importance. 


It is not, of course, possible, except in general terms, to indicate what sea, air and 
land forces the Commonwealth can command, and even less can be said concerning new 
weapons and research. Actually the author envisages the employment of conventional 
weapons “ against a background of potential atomic and bacteriological warfare.” But 
the march of military science does nothing to diminish the importance of our sea and 
air routes and of our cable and wireless communications. All these are passed in review. 
Moreover, aS war means “ total war,” our resources in all varieties of raw material, in 
shipping, in manpower, and in manufacturing capacity are all taken into account. 
Here a long chapter is appropriately devoted to our possessions in East, Central and 
West Africa, and the progress which has been made in developing their resources and 
communications. One point of special interest concerns the supply of uranium and 
thorium—the two metals from which nuclear energy can be derived. The concluding 
chapters treat in turn of the principal nations of the Commonwealth, each considered as 
a ‘‘ base,’”’ with a summary of its natural resources and a note on the size, character and 
distribution of its population. 


Thus Imperial Military Geography succeeds in keeping abreast of our changing times 
and imparts a great deal of up-to-date information, presenting well ordered facts and 
avoiding controversial matters which have still to be clarified. The maps are clear and 
useful, andthe publication as a whole is invaluable as ever to all students of the problems 
of Imperial defence and a future war. 


War Diary—An Overall War Picture, 1939-45. Major F. A. L. de Grucby. (Gale 
and Polden.) 7s. 6d. 


This is an ambitious effort to combine in one slender volume a diary of the late war 
and a commentary on its principal events and their outcome. 


The diary is necessarily limited to the more important battles, movements and general 
happenings and cannot, therefore, be compared with the much fuller one published in 
this JouRNAL during the War years ; but it may prove to be a handy reference book for 
those who only need such limited information. 


Much the same applies to the commentary, which can in no sense be regarded as a 
war history. It is a pity, however, that the author ends on a note of disparagement 
of our policy in relation to the Empire, which he sees as having been “ surrendered ” 
piecemeal. What he seems to have missed is the fact that the community of peoples 
which makes up the Empire to-day has not been co-ordinated in a political or military 
sense since the days when the greater Colonies became Dominions, and no Government 
in the United Kingdom could have stopped the transition of, for example, India, Pakistan 
and Burma from their pre-War status to what they are now, and no amount of wishful 
thinking or ‘‘ public opinion ’’ could have put the clock back to the Victorian era. 


For the rest, Major de Gruchy must be commended for having produced a painstaking 
and useful little compilation. 


NAVAL 


History of the United States Naval Operations in World War II. Volume IV, 
Coral Sea, Midway and Submarine Actions ; May, 1942-August, 1942. By 
Samuel Eliot Morison. (Oxford University Press, London.) {2 2s. 

Readers of Captain Morison’s earlier volumes will find this a continuation of the clear 
and well documented narrative that they have learned to expect ; indeed, in some ways 
it may seem more satisfying than its predecessors for, as the course of the War in the 
Pacific emerges from the disastrous events with which it opened and the slow tempo of 
the Allies’ recovery, so the author can go ahead with more assurance. 
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It opens with a survey of the situation in March, 1942, when Mr. Roosevelt cabled 
to Mr. Churchill, ‘‘ The Pacific situation is now very grave.” This, in fact, applied to the 
position of the Allies everywhere at that time, nevertheless, the President agreed with 
the Prime Minister that the United States should be responsible for the defence of the 
entire Pacific, including Australia and New Zealand. The basic strategy of the War—to 
“‘ beat Hitler first ’’ was also confirmed, and seemed to commit the United States to a 
defensive strategy in the Pacific; but, as this volume shows, operations by sea and in 
the air gradually made themselves felt and the sharp prong of the American naval air arm 
began to probe for the weak spots in Japan’s strategy. General Wainwright had been 
forced to surrender in the Philippines, but a new and brighter chapter was to begin the 
next day: the transition from Corregidor to the Coral Sea was startling and significant. 


As May opened, a strong force of Japanese was heading South with Port Moresby 
in New Guinea as the immediate objective en route to the invasion of Australia. On 7th 
May, Admiral Fletcher, U.S.N., made contact with this force, and before noon on that 
day the light carrier “‘ Shoho ”’ was sunk by aircraft from the American carriers ‘‘ York- 
town ”’ and “ Lexington.”” The next day saw the climax of this battle of the carriers, 
and the loss of the great “‘ Lexington.’”’ On balance, the Japanese scored a tactical 
success, but they were thwarted in their strategical aim—Port Moresby was safe. 


The three chapters devoted to the successive phases of the Battle of Midway are 
the most interesting and important. The American naval forces engaged were only a tithe 
of the great fleet of later years, and the heroic operations of the carrier aircraft showed 
many marks of inexperience ; but the destruction of all four big Japanese carriers, which 
were backed by the whole Japanese battlefleet, for the loss of only one of the three un- 
supported American carriers, spelt the end of Japanese hopes of an eventual decision in 
their favour, and hastened immeasurably the American advance across the Pacific. 
Though it took time to build up the necessary resources and there was still to be much 
hard fighting, Midway so largely eliminated the danger of defeat in a major battle that 
the eventual outcome was virtually assured. 


From the account given here, the factors that contributed to victory can be seen 
more clearly than has previously been possible. The advantages to the American command 
of foreknowledge of Japanese movements is now evident ; so, too, is the part played by 
the failure of Japanese scouting aircraft to find the American forces and report them 
correctly earlier than they did. We are shown Admiral Nagumo hesitating, because of 
the incompleteness and uncertainty of his information, to send off a striking force, nearly 
a hundred strong, which he had kept on his flight decks ready to attack the American 
fleet. In the event he decided, while waiting for positive information about the American 
carriers, to return this force to the hangars, so that he could recover and re-arm the 
aircraft returning from attacking Midway Island. Had he, instead, flown it off before 
the Midway aircraft landed on, he would almost immediately have had sufficient news 
of his enemy, and this might have resulted in all three American carriers being sunk or 
severely damaged. In that case the outcome of the battle would have been much altered. 
At the same time it is unlikely that this would have affected the main American dive- 
bombing attacks which, after so many previous American losses, scored the tremendous 
success of knocking out, within a few minutes, three of the Japanese carriers while they 
were refuelling and re-arming the Midway aircraft. 


Part I ends with the Aleutian operations. which were largely a contest for air power 
and which may be said to Mave ended in a minor and relatively local Japanese victory. 


Part II is concerned solely with U.S. submarine’ patrols and operations between 
April, 1942, and February, 1943. An important factor in them was the shortcomings of 
the American magnetic torpedo pistols. This failure was remarkable in its similarity to 
those in the British and German navies. It caused serious loss of confidence and gravely 
discouraged the captains and crews of submarines and of the British torpedo-carrying 
aircraft, until it was overcome. 
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Nevertheless, the American submarines during the period covered by this volume, 
which takes their operations on to February, 1943, were slowly increasing the pressure 
on Japanese supply lines which was eventually to have such an important influence on 
the War. Though there were great distances to be traversed (the average cruise was 
forty-seven days, half spent on passage), submarines from Pearl Harbour, using Midway 
Island as an advanced fuelling base, were already working in Japanese coastal waters 
and the East China Sea. Others from Fremantle, Western Australia, worked in the 
Malay Archipelago and round the Philippines ; and at Brisbane there was a flotilla which 
harassed Japanese operations in the Solomons~New Guinea theatre. Not all patrols 
were fruitful, but over half a million tons of enemy shipping were sunk in 1942, with 
comparatively little loss to the attacking force. That is not to say that the operations 
were not hazardous ; but the risks taken soon exposed the fact that Japanese anti- 
submarine measures were notably less efficient than those of other navies. American 
submarine losses during the year were about five per cent.; and though this casualty 
rate was increased later with the greater boldness of operations, Japanese shortcomings 
in defence remained an important factor in the campaign. 


The book, like its predecessor, ends on a happy note, for in Part III the author 
deals with the first American Pacific offensive, in August, 1942, which preceded by only 
a month or two the first great Allied offensives on the other side of the World. On 
10th July, Admiral Ghormley had received orders to seize Tulagi, Guadalcanal and Ndeni. 
For the first two days of the operation the enemy succeeded in delaying the American 
timetable, but the beachhead and airfield on Guadalcanal were secured before midnight 
on 8th August. Everything looked rosy, but the crisis came when the enemy counter- 
attacked in strength: ‘‘ the moment had now arrived. A few minutes after midnight 
the Battle of Savo Island opened.” 


Thus ends a book which is well indexed and illustrated but which, owing to the 
devaluation of the pound sterling, is more expensive than its predecessors. Nevertheless, 
it represents excellent value, for Captain Morison has produced yet another fine piece of 
historical work which must be regarded as an important addition to the available naval 
histories of the late war. 


Sea Warfare, 1939-1945. A Short History. By Captain John Creswell, R.N. 
(Longmans, Green and Co., Ltd.) 25s. 


Captain Creswell has succeeded in compressing into a single volume an interesting 
overall account of the war at sea during those years. He points out, in his preface, that 
until fuller information is available from both Allied and Axis sources, it is inadvisable 
to attempt more than to present a picture of the general nature of those operations that 
were continuous throughout the War, and the aggregate results obtained. The viewpoint 
is mainly that of the Allied navies, But while the part played by the United States Navy 
is well covered, as is also that of the Royal Netherlands Navy in the Far East, there is 
no reference to the contributions made by our remaining Allies which, though on a minor 
scale, were nevertheless far from being merely a symbolic gesture. The French, until 
June, 1940, and thereafter the Free French naval forces ; the few Polish destroyers and 
submarines that managed to escape from the Baltic at the very beginning ; Dutch and 
Greek units in the Mediterranean ; all these, as well as the Norwegian-manned ships and 
submarines lent by the British, acquitted themselves admirably and were responsible for 
the destruction of several Axis submarines and other vessels. 


The book opens with a ‘‘ Survey of Naval Strategy before 1939,” in which it is 
explained that, although sail had given place to steam and great advances had been 
made with weapons and methods of communication, the main strategy in the 1914-18 
War was not radically different from that in the XVITIth Century. The heavy gun of 
the battleship was still regarded as the final arbiter. In an examination of the lessons 
learnt, the future of the battleship is discussed, more particularly vis-a-vis the growing 
claims of aircraft which, though not sufficiently developed in 1918 to exercise any 
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appreciable effect upon naval strategy, would inevitably become a factor the importance 
of which could only be gauged step by step as new types were introduced. Similarly with 
the aircraft carrier, the tactical role of which altered and became of increasing importance 
as the 1939-45 War progressed. 

The narrative is subdivided under three main campaign headings—Trade Defence, 
The Mediterranean, and The Pacific, to each of which several chapters are devoted. 
In addition, there are several other single chapters, each on separate subjects, which are 
interpolated according to their place in the general chronology. The narrative, it is 
pleasing to note, has not been overloaded with the name of every ship (and of her Captain) 
which took part in an operation. For the most part, the senior officer of a fleet or unit 
is the only person mentioned by name, which is quite sufficient in a work of this nature. 


Eight chapters—one third of the book—are devoted to the war against Japan. 
The author sketches the rise of Japan from 1853 onwards, and thereafter presents a clear 
account of the ebb and flow of hostilities in the Pacific and Indian Oceans. The Pacific 
operations described are chiefly those conducted by the American forces, assisted by the 
few cruisers of the Royal Australian Navy. He shows how, after our initial severe losses 
in the Far East, we were able gradually to build up our naval strength in that part of the 
World, which finally blossomed forth into the British Pacific Fleet and worked in close 
co-operation with the U.S. Navy to effect the surrender of Japan. 

The chapter on ‘“‘ The Convoys to North Russia ’’ brings out the exceptionally severe 
climatic conditions with which our convoys and their escorts had to contend, not to 
mention the opposition offered by a determined though unsuccessful enemy. . 


Whereas surface ship actions in the Atlantic, the Mediterranean and the Pacific are 
often described with a fair amount of detail, the same cannot be said of the never-ending 
struggle against the Axis submarines. Within a strictly limited amount of space in a book 
written for the general public, the more glamorous big-ship action may offer better scope, 
but it can be argued that the result has been rather to under-emphasize, at any rate in 
the mind of the lay reader, the supreme importance of that first charge on the Royal 
Navy—the protection of trade, known here as the Battle of the Atlantic. 


Fourteen excellent area maps are provided, which very properly show no more than 
the positions of the places referred to in the text; they indicate, particularly in the 
Pacific Ocean, the enormous distances between the principal strategic points. No tactical 
diagrams have been given: a decision which cannot be cavilled at. 


Within the limits of a short review it is not possible fully to cover all the many and 
varied aspects of the war at sea over so long a period. The following points, however, 
are noticed. 

Although the remains of the blockships sunk at Scapa in the 1914-18 War had not 
been entirely dispersed, they offered little, if any, serious obstruction to a determined 
submarine captain. Owing to peace-time parsimony and administrative delays the 
blockship intended for the entrance used by the German submarine which sank the 
“Royal Oak,” and other defences, did not arrive at Scapa until after the loss of that 
battleship and some eight hundred officers and men. 


With reference to the refusal by the French Admiral at Mers-el-Kebir of the British 
alternatives offered, further facts about this regrettable episode have come to light since 
this book went to press. It now appears that the third alternative—to sail the French 
ships to a French West Indian port to be demilitarized, although possibly forwarded by 
the French Admiral on the spot, was never brought to the notice of the French Council 
of Ministers at the time. (See The Role of General Weygand by Jacques Weygand.) 
The reason for this apparent act of suppression remains one of the unsolved mysteries 
of the War. 


When commenting on the mercantile losses in March, 1943, it would have been fairer 
if the author had pointed out that, although the number sunk in convoy had increased, 
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the proportion of ships in convoy to those sailed independently was also much greater : 
ie., there were fewer independents liable to be sunk. For this month the percentage 
rate of loss a journey to the total sailed in convoy and independently, respectively, works 
out at 1: 3. Convoy, therefore, was much the safer method of sailing. Also, with regard 
to the U-boat losses in May, more emphasis might have been given to the fact that, of 
the 24 quoted, over 70 per cent. were sunk by the convoy escorts—either surface craft, 
aircraft or both in combination. : 


The book is well produced. The Index, however, is not as complete as it might be. 
For instance, the aircraft of Coastal Command, which co-operated so successfully with the 
surface ships of the Allies in the Battle of the Atlantic, and of Bomber Command and of 
the Fleet Air Arm are omitted entirely. Although the nationality and classification of 
ships is given, the nationality of officers is nearly always omitted. To the naval officer 
this will not matter, but the general public cannot be expected to have such an intimate 
knowledge of the nationalities of the several Allied Flag Officers mentioned. 


Despite a few minor errors, which do not materially affect the accuracy of the 
narrative, the book can be confidently recommended to all classes of reader. 


British Naval History, 1918-45. By F. H. Hinsley. (Christophers.) 7s. 6d. 


In this book, which includes a foreword by the First Sea Lord—Admiral of the Fleet 
Lord Fraser of the North Cape, Mr. Hinsley, who is a Fellow of St. John’s and a Lecturer 
in History in the University of Cambridge, continues the great work begun in 1924 by 
the late Sir Geoffrey Callender, in The Naval Side of British History. Sir Geoffrey always 
intended to complete the story of the inter-war years, and of the Second World War, 
but his untimely death intervened. The new book reveals how admirably suited Mr. Hinsley 
is to don Sir Geoffrey’s mantle. 


The book itself is in five chapters. The first covers the period, between the two 
Wars, which saw the Washington Conference, in 1921; the London Naval Treaty of 
1930; Naval Disarmament; the Development of Air Power; and Naval Rearmament. 
Although, as the author points out, ‘‘ the Navy could not be made fully ready in time 
for the emergency,” yet it was “‘ the Navy, above all. . . which [in the War] first averted 
disaster and then, joined by new Allies, made ultimate victory certain.” 


Chapter Two covers the defensive phase of the War, when Hitler’s policy was to 
concentrate on the over-running of Western Europe. This led him to neglect the other 
task which confronted Germany: U-boat construction and the planning of operations 
against British sea communications. Thus the German attack on the Allied trade routes 
lacked, in that period, the vast dimensions and element of desperation which later 
transformed it into the Battle of the Atlantic. Allied losses from U-boat attack, it is 
true, were grievous; in addition to the aircraft carrier ‘“‘ Courageous,”’ sunk West of 
Ireland, and the battleship ‘‘ Royal Oak,” sunk in Scapa Flow itself, one hundred and 
sixty-four merchant ships were destroyed by U-boats alone in the first six months, even 
though convoys were comparatively immune during the period. Fortunately Germany's 
surface ships were too few to be of decisive importance. Two pocket battleships had 
sailed into the Atlantic before war began. One—the “‘ Deutschland,” sank only three 
ships ; the other—the “‘ Graf Spee,” had sunk only nine before being brought to action 
by Commodore Harwood off the River Plate. The author gives a good objective account 
of the River Plate Battle, which in the sombre dark Winter came, in the words of 
Mr. Churchill “ like a flash of light and colour on the scene.”” This chapter ends with 
descriptions of the Fall of France, the attack on the French Fleet at Oran and the ill- 
fated Anglo-de Gaulle expedition against Dakar. 


Then follows a chapter on “‘ The Crucial Years.” The “ Bismarck” is sunk at the 
cost of the ‘‘ Hood.” The ability of the Italian Fleet is tested and found wanting in the 
Battle of Matapan. Greece and Crete are lost but Malta fights on. In the Battle of the 
Atlantic and in the Far East, America’s entry into the War is an occasion of immediate 
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set-backs for the Allies, as well as a guarantee of eventual recovery. The ‘‘ Scharnhorst ”’ 
and ‘‘Gneisenau’’ escape up-Channel—‘‘a daring and brilliant undertaking which 


” 


created consternation in this Country,” but in which the ‘‘ Gneisenau ”’ was so badly 
damaged that she never operated again. In the Autumn of 1942, the decisive battle is 
fought at El Alamein, and North Africa is invaded ; “‘ at long last the Allies have assumed 
the offensive in the Second World War.” 


Chapter Four takes the Allies on to victory. North Africa is cleared; the French 
Fleet is scuttled at Toulon; Sicily and Southern Italy are invaded and Italy surrenders. 
The Battle of the Atlantic reaches its climax. In the far North, Admiral Fraser’s Home 
Fleet sinks the ‘“‘ Scharnhorst ”’ off the North Cape on Boxing Day, 1943. Normandy is 
invaded the following year; the U-boats are defeated; and in May, 1945, Germany 
surrenders. In the Far East the defeat of Japan is now only a matter of time, and in 
Tokyo the Allied terms are accepted in full after the dropping of the two atomic bombs 
in August. 

The final chapter looks into the future. The command of the sea cannot be wielded 
by the Navy alone, although the Navy remains the basis on which it must be built. Thus 
“‘ Great Britain is as indispensable to those who would make the effort with her—to the 
United States and to the Dominions, as they have become to her, from whom they have 
learned so much.”’ 

Mr. Hinsley’s book is well written and gives a remarkably concise account of naval 
events between 1918 and 1945. It contains some interesting illustrations, a useful 
chronology and a good index. It is worthy of a place on the bookshelves of every serious 
student of contemporary naval history. 


The Marines Were There. By Sir Robert Bruce Lockhart, K.C.M.G. (Putnam.) 
12s. 6d. 


In this fine book Sir Robert Bruce Lockhart tells the thrilling story of the Royal 
Marines in the 1939-45 War. The first two chapters, however, are devoted entirely to 
the history of the Royal Marine Regiments up to the outbreak of war in 1939. In October, 
1664, an Order in Council prescribed the raising of troops “‘ to be distributed in His 
Majesty’s Fleets prepared for sea-service.’’ After the “ glorious revolution” of 1688 
the Marine Regiment remained loyal to James II and was disbanded in 1689. A year 
later, William III authorized the formation of the two Marine Regiments to whom the 
distinction of ‘“‘ Royal” was conferred by George III in 1802. From the end of the 
Napoleonic Wars to the beginning of the First World War the Royal Marine Regiments 
were frequently on active service, being engaged in numerous small wars. In the Crimea 
they won their first awards of the Victoria Cross—two at the siege of Sevastopol. They 
gained another in the Boxer Rebellion of 1900, and three more in the 1914-18 War. 
Five years after that War the Royal Marine Artillery and the Royal Marine Light Infantry 
were amalgamated into the Royal Marine Corps. 

In the next four chapters the author covers the period from the outbreak of the 
1939-45 War to the Autumn of 1942, during which the Allies were on the defensive and 
the Marines saw much hard fighting on land and sea. Many calls were made on the 
services of the Royal Marines during the fateful Summer of 1940, for in those anxious 
days they alone possessed the invaluable asset of being able to send a self-contained unit 
overseas at an hour’s notice. In Norway a corporal of the Royal Marines won the Victoria 
Cross. 

During 1941, the main centre of fighting moved to the Mediterranean theatre when 
Italy’s entry into the War had endangered the whole British position. Here were fought 
the battles of North Africa, Crete and Greece. “‘ To the Royal Marines the fighting in 
Crete brought increased credit and high distinction.” 

Towards the end of the year Japan entered the War by attacking the United States 
Pacific Fleet at Pearl Harbour on 7th December, and within three days the “ Prince of 
Wales ” and “ Repulse ” had been sunk by Japanese torpedo bombers off the East coast. 
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of Malaya. Among the survivors were 300 Royal Marines—all Plymouth men, who on 
arrival at Singapore were sent up country and, after seeing heavy fighting in Kuala 
Lumpur, fought their way back to Singapore. Here they joined forces with the 2nd Argyll 
and Sutherland Highlanders. The new force was officially known as the Marine Argyll 
Battalion, but the name by which it will live is the ‘‘ Plymouth Argylls.” In the sorry 
tale of Singapore the deeds of the Plymouth Argylls stand out as an inspiring and 
conspicuous example of what Highlanders and Marines can do in desperate circumstances. 

Early in 1942, the first Royal Marine Commando was formed, and during that year 
the Royal Marine Corps continued to see service in all parts of the World—at Madagascar ; 
from Addu Atoll to Ceylon ; in the Mediterranean theatre ; at sea everywhere, in warships 
and manning guns in merchant vessels. 

It is with the stirring part played by the Royal Marine Corps and its Commandos 
in the storming of the German fortress that the second part of the book is chiefly concerned. 
The invasions of North Africa, Italy and Normandy are all covered, but perhaps the 
most thrilling thing in this part of the book, and indeed in the whole book, is the account 
of the capture of Walcheren, in which the 41 and 48 Royal Marine Commandos played 
so gallant and conspicuous a part. ‘‘In the records of the Royal Marines, Walcheren 
will rank with Zeebrugge as the highest achievement of the Corps in modern times.”’ 

The third part of the book covers the final stages of the War in the West and the 
“splendour and havoc of the East.” By the time of the Japanese collapse in August, 
1945, no other Corps had ever fought in so many parts of the World, on land, on sea, and 
in the air. Indeed, as the author puts it “‘ the Royal Marines might be permitted to add 
“ Per Coelum ’ to their proud motto ‘ Per Mare Per Terram ’.”’ 

Enough has been said to show that Sir Robert Bruce Lockhart has written an 
excellent book. It is well bound, printed on good paper, contains four maps, all of which 
are admirable in their very simplicity, and includes an adequate index ; only chapter and 
page headings are absent. In short this is a volume which should find a place in the 
libraries of all who are interested in the great deeds of that elite Corps—His Majesty’s 
Jollies, “‘ soldiers and sailors too.” 


ARMY 


‘The Path of the 50th. By Major E. W. Clay, M.B.E. (Gale and Polden, Aldershot.) 
25s. 

This excellent account of the exploits of the 50th (Northumbrian) Division in the 
1939-45 War will be welcomed by those who have served and are serving in this famous 
formation, and by the many who were associated with it on the battlefields of Europe 
and the Near East. 

The book has been compiled from suggestions, stories and letters given and sent by 
several former members of the Division—from Divisional Commander to platoon runner. 
It is divided into five parts, and it is noticeable that the commencement of each part 
coincides with the arrival of each of those who commanded the Division during the War. 

The Division fought at Dunkirk and was the last to leave. It was for nearly two 
years in the Western Desert and, after victory in North Africa, took part in the invasion 
of Sicily. Thereafter it sailed for England to find itself earmarked for an assault role 
on the Normandy beaches and, finally, after France and Belgium, it entered Holland. 

The volume, of 327 pages, includes a Foreword by Field-Marshal Viscount Alexander 
of Tunis, twelve good maps and several illustrations, and an Order of Battle at the end 
of each part makes a useful record. 


CORRECTIONS TO BOOK REVIEWS IN THE FEBRUARY JOURNAL 
Cordon and Search. By Major R. D. Wilson, M.B.E., M.C. Price 1os. 6d. not 15s. 
Les Flottes de Combat, 1950. Edited by Ms.Henriand J. Le Masson. Price £2 12s. 6d. 


not £5 5s. od. 
The Maritime History of Russia, 848-1948 (not 1848-1948). By Mairin Mitchell. 











ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY 
(* Books for Reference in the Library only) 


GENERAL 


E1GHT YEARS OVERSEAS, 1939-1947. By Field-Marshal The Lord Wilson. Royal 8vo. 
286 pages. (Hutchinson, 1950.) 25s. Presented by the Publishers. (See Review 
in this JOURNAL.) 


OVERTURE TO OVERLORD. By Lieut.-General Sir Frederick Morgan. Medium 8vo. 
296 pages. (Hodder and Stoughton, 1950.) 20s. 
OnE OmEN. By C. M. Woodhouse. Crown 8vo. 208 pages. (Hutchinson, ¢. 1950.) 9s. 6d. 
A book of twelve short stories dealing with Greek Resistance during the Second 
World War. 


Europe Unite. Speeches, 1947 and 1948, by Winston S. Churchill. Edited by 
Randolph S. Churchill. Demy 8vo. 506 pages. (Cassell, 1950.) 18s. 

Tue State oF Europe. By Howard K. Smith. Demy 8vo. 416 pages. (Cresset Press, 
1950.) 15S. 

Must Nicut Fatt? By Major Tufton Beamish. Large Post 8vo. 292 pages. (Hollis 
and Carter, 1950.) 12s. 6d. Presented by the Author. 

This book describes the tragic post-war events in Eastern Europe that have 

ended in the setting up of Marxist dictatorships in Poland, Hungary, Rumania and 
Bulgaria under the orders of the Soviet Union. 


THe Nortu ATLANTIC TREATY, THE BRUSSELS TREATY, AND THE CHARTER OF THE 
Unitep Nations. By Sir W. Eric Beckett. Demy 8vo. 75 pages. (Stevens, 1950.) 
tos. 6d. 

CouRAGE AND Fear. By Rémy. Demy 8vo. 320 pages. (Arthur Barker, 1950.) 15s. 

ROOSEVELT AND THE Russians. The Yalta Conference. By Edward R. Stettinius, Jun. 
Large post 8vo. 320 pages. (Cape, 1950.) 16s. 

Revoit AGainst HitLeR. The personal account of Fabian von Schlabrendorff. Edited 
by Gero v. S. Gaevernitz. Crown 8vo. 176 pages. (Eyre and Spottiswoode, 1948.) 
gs. 6d. 


Hitter as War Lorp. By Franz Halder. Crown 8vo. 70 pages. (Putnam, 1950.) 
3s. 6d. Presented by the Publishers. 


WEstTWARD Expansion. A History of the American Frontier. By Ray Allen Billington. 
Medium 8vo. 873 pages. (Macmillan, New York, 1949.) 51s. 

In this detailed history of the colonization of the North American continent, 
Professor Billington sees the process of westward expansion as a continuous rebirth 
of society to meet new conditions and a new environment. The book is divided into 
three main parts: The Colonial Frontier; the Trans-Appalachian Frontier and the 
Trans-Mississippi Frontier. 


MopERN ARMS AND FREE MEN. A discussion of the role of science in preserving democracy. 
By Vannevar Bush. Large post 8vo. 300 pages. (Heinemann, 1950.) 10s. 6d. 
Inpia. Our Finest Monument. By General Sir George de S. Barrow. Demy 8vo. 
139 pages. (King Bros. and Potts, St. Leonards-on-Sea, c. 1950.) 16s. Presented 

by the Author. 
This brief history of British India includes notes on the castes and religions of 
the Country in addition to the military development of the Indian Empire. 


New ZEALAND. By Harold Miller. Crown 8vo. 155 pages. (Hutchinson, 1950.) 7s. 6d. 


A CLASSIFICATION OF THE PRINCIPAL CHINESE SEA-GOING JuNKS. (South of the Yangtze.) 
By G. R. G. Worcester. Crown 8vo. 203 pages. (Inspectorate General of Customs, 
Shanghai, 1948.) Presented by the Author. 
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LIGHTHOUSE AND LicutsHip. And the men who man The Trinity House Service. By 
Godfrey W. Phillips. Demy 8vo. 134 pages. (Robert Ross, c. 1949.) 8s. 6d. 
THE Gop THat Farep. Six Studies in Communism. By Arthur Koestler, Ignazio 
Silone, André Gide presented by Enid Starkie, Richard Wright, Louis Fischer and 
Stephen Spender. Demy 8vo. 272 pages. (Hamish Hamilton, 1950.) 12s. 6d. 
CHALLENGE OF CONSCIENCE. The story of the Conscientious Objectors of 1939-1949. 
By Denis Hayes. Demy 8vo. 406 pages. (Allen and Unwin, 1949.) 15s. 

DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF THE COLLECTION OF FIREARMS IN THE MUSEUM OF APPLIED 
ScrENCE oF Victoria. By Edgar Howard Penrose. Royal 8vo. 161 pages. 
(Trustees of the National Museums of Victoria, 1949.) 15s. Presented by the 
Publishers. 


NAVAL 


SEA WARFARE, 1939-1945. A Short History. By Captain John Creswell, R.N. Medium 
8vo. 344 pages. (Longmans, 1950.) 25s. Presented by the Publishers. (See 
Review in this JOURNAL.) 

COMMAND OF THE SEA. The Naval Side of British History from 1918 to the end of the 
Second World War. By F. H. Hinsley. Crown 8vo. 104 pages. (Christophers, 
1950.) 7s. 6d. Presented by the Publishers. (See Review in this JOURNAL.) 

History oF UNITED STATES NAVAL OPERATIONS IN WoRLD War II. Volume IV. 
CoraL SEA, Mipway AND SUBMARINE ACTIONS. May 1942-August 1942. By 
Samuel Eliot Morision. Medium 8vo. 307 pages. (Oxford University Press, 1949.) 
428. Presented by the Publishers. (See Review in this JOURNAL.) 

EVERYMAN’s HisTORY OF THE SEA War. Volume II. December 1941-September 1943. 
By A. C. Hardy. Demy 8vo. 271 pages. (Nicholson and Watson, 1949.) 18s. 
L’OprraTIon ‘‘ SHo.”” Les combats de Leyte. (23-25 Octobre 1944.) By Contre-Amiral 
M. Adam. Large post 4to. 58 pages. (Published privately, 1949.) Presented by 

the Author. 

THe MARINES WERE THERE. The Story of the Royal Marines in the Second World War. 
By Sir Robert Bruce Lockhart. Demy 8vo. 229 pages. (Putnam, 1950.) 12s. 6d. 
Presented by the Publishers. (See Review in this JOURNAL.) 

THE VOYAGES OF CAPTAIN JAMES CoOK ROUND THE WoRLD. Selected from his Journals 
and edited by Christopher Lloyd. Large post 8vo. 384 pages. (Cresset Press, 1949.) 
gs. 6d. 

MoanaLua. By Thomas Woodrooffe. Large post 8vo. 230 pages. (Faber, 1950.) 
12s. 6d. Presented by the Publishers. 

SEA SIGNALLING SIMPLIFIED for the Merchant Navy, Fishermen, Yachtsmen, Sea 
Cadets, etc. By Captain P. J. Russell. Large post 8vo. 84 pages. (Robert Ross, 
c. 1950.) 58. 6d. 

THEIR Majesties’ SHips ‘‘ DEFIANCE.”’ By L. A. D. Sturdee. Large post 8vo. 62 pages. 
(Clowes, c. 1926.) 

A Sort History or H.M.S. “‘ Kent ”’ 1653-1928. Foolscap 8vo. 58 pages. (Sampson 
Low, n.d.) _ Is. 

H.M.S. VANGUARD 1586-1946. Demy 8vo. 39 pages. (Printed by Robert Dinwiddie, 
Dumfries, 1946.) 

H.M.S. “ Vernon.” A History. By G. B. Sayer. Demy 8vo. 54 pages. (H.M.S. 
‘‘ Vernon,”’ 1930.) 

THE ComMIssiIOoNING Book oF H.M.C.S. ‘“‘ Warrior.” January 24tb, 1946. Large 

post 8vo 32 pages. (Printed by John Cleland, Belfast, 1946.) 
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We FouGut THEM In GunsoaTs. By Lieutenant-Commander Robert Peverell Hichens, 
R.N.V.R. Large post 8vo. 152 pages. (Michael Joseph, 1944.) 9s. 6d. 

THE Dover Patrot. The Straits: Zeebrugge: Ostend. Including a narrative of the 
operations in the Spring of 1918. By “ Jackstaff.’”’ Crown 8vo. 214 pages. (Grant 
Richards, 1919.) 


ARMY 


*UnITED STATES ARMY IN WoRLD War II. The War in the Pacific. GUADALCANAL: 
THE First OFFENSIVE. By John Miller, jnr. Super royal 8vo. 413 pages. 
(Historical Division, Department of the Army, Washington, 1949.) Presented by 
the Royal Historical Society. 

THE GUADALCANAL CAMPAIGN. By Major John L. Zimmerman, U.S.M.C.R. Crown 4to. 
189 pages. (U.S. Marine Corps, 1949.) Presented by the Publishers. 

THE PATH OF THE 50TH. The Story of the 50th (Northumbrian) Division in the Second 
World War, 1939-1945. By Major Ewart W. Clay. Demy 8vo. 327 pages. (Gale 
and Polden, 1950.) 25s. Presented by the Publishers. (See Review in this JOURNAL.) 

MOUNTAIN AND FLoop. The History of the 52nd (Lowland) Division, 1939-1946. By 
George Blake. Medium 8vo. 265 pages. (Jackson, Glasgow, 1950.) 12s. 6d. 

*ALWays A FusILIER. The War History of The Royal Fusiliers (City of London 
Regiment), 1939-1945. By C. Northcote Parkinson. Demy 8vo. 320 pages. 
(Sampson Low, 1949.) 12s. 6d. 

An INFANTRY COMPANY IN ARAKAN AND Kouima. (‘‘B” Company, 1st Bn. The 
Queen’s Royal Regiment.) By Major M. A. Lowry. Crown 8vo. 132 pages. 
(Gale and Polden, 1950.) tos. 6d. 

*History OF THE ARGYLL AND SUTHERLAND HIGHLANDERS. 9TH BATTALION. 54th 
Light A.A. Regiment. 1939-45. By Lieut.-Colonel F. R. P. Barker. Medium 8vo, 
131 pages. (Nelson, 1950.) 15s. Presented by the Colonel of the Regiment. 

*A BrieF History OF THE HAzARA PIONEERS (INDIAN ARMY), 1904 TO 1933. By 
N. L. St. Pierre Bunbury. Foolscap 4to. 25 pages. (Printed privately, 1949.) 
Presented by the Author. 

Itt Met By Moon.icut. By W. Stanley Moss. Large post 8vo. 192 pages. (Harrap. 
1950.) os. 6d. 

Private Army. By Lieut.-Colonel Vladimir Peniakoff. (‘ Popski.”’) Large post 8vo. 
512 pages. (Cape, 1950.) 16s. 

*Tue Mititary GENERAL SERVICE MEDAL, 1793-1814. By Colonel K. O. N. Foster. 
Demy 4to. 650 pages. (Printed privately, 1947.) Presented by The Royal Norfolk 
Regimental Association. 

A FRENCH OFFICER’s Diary. (23rd August, 1939, to 1st October, 1940.) By D. Barlone, 
Large post 8vo. 156 pages. (Cambridge University Press, 1943.) 7s. 6d. 

Tue BatTLe or Amiens, 1918, and Operations 8th August to 3rd September, 1918. The 
Turn of the Tide on the Western Front. By Lieut.-Colonel A. Kearsey. Demy 8vo. 
79 pages. (Gale and Polden, 1950.) 73. 6d. 


AIR 
Tue R.C.A.F. Overseas. The Sixth Year. Medium 8vo. 537 pages. (Oxford University 
Press, Toronto, 1949.) $4. Presented by the Publishers. 


Tue Soviet Air Force. By Asher Lee. Crown 8vo, 207 pages. (Duckworth, 1950.) 
8s. 6d. Presented by the Publishers. 
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ONE-HUNDRED-AND-NINETEENTH 
ANNIVERSARY MEETING 


TUESDAY, 7TH MARCH, 1950, at 3 p.m. 


MARSHAL OF THE Royat AIR ForcE Lorp NEWALL, G.C.B., O.M., G.C.M.G., 


C.B.E., A.M. (Chairman of the Council), presiding 


THE SECRETARY (CAPTAIN E, ALTHAM, C.B., R.N.) read the notice which had 
appeared in The Times of 20th February, 1950, convening the Meeting. 


ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1949 
COUNCIL 
VICE-PRESIDENTS 


The Council, with much regret, have to record the death of Brigadier- 
General the Earl of Lucan, P.C., G:C.V.O., K.B.E., C.B., T.D. 

Field-Marshal the Viscount Alanbrooke, K.G., G.C.B., O.M., D.S.O., was 
elected a Vice-President in this vacancy. 

The Council, with much regret, have also to record the death of General 
Sir Walter M. St. G. Kirke, G.C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 

Field-Marshal the Earl Wavell, P.C., G.C.B., G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E., C.M.G., 
M.C., was elected a Vice-President in this vacancy. 


ELECTED MEMBERS 

Major-General G. P. Walsh, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., was elected a Member of 
the Council in the vacancy caused by the resignation of Major-General R. G. 
Feilden, C.B., C.B.E. 

Lieut.-General O. L. Roberts, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., was elected a Member 
of the Council in the vacancy caused by Lieut.-General Sir, John Harding, 
K.C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., M.C., taking up an appointment overseas. 

Brigadier Sir George S. Harvie-Watt, Bt., T.D., A.D.C., K.C., D.L., was 
elected a Member of the Council representing the Territorial Army. 

The tollowing Members, having completed three years service, retire :— 

Royal Navy—- 
Rear-Admfiral W. G. Andrewes, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O. 
* Rear-Admiral W. W. Davis, D.S.O. 
Royal Naval Reserve— 
* Commodore R. Harrison, D.S.O., R.D., R.N.R. 
Regular Army— 
Major-General J. C. Marriott, C.B., C.V.O., D.S.O., M.C. 
Territorial Army— 
* Major-General Ivor T. P. Hughes, C.B., D.S.O., M.C., D.L. 
Royal Air Force— 
* Air Chief Marshal Sir Norman Bottomley, K.C.B., C.1.E., D.S.O., 
A.F.C. 

Of the above, those marked * have offered themselves for re-election, for 
which they are eligible. 

REPRESENTATIVE MEMBER 

The Council have been notified that the Director-General of Military 
Training will in future be the War Office representative on the Council, instead 
of the Director of Staff Duties. Lieut.-General R. N. Gale, C.B., D.S.O., 
O.B.E., M.C., therefore succeeds Major-General R. A. Hull, C.B., D.S.O., in 
this capacity. 
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Ex-OFFICIO MEMBERS 

Air Chief Marshal Sir John Slessor, G.C.B., D.S.O., M.C., accepted the 
invitation of the Council to become an Ex-Officio Member of the Council on 
taking up the appointment of Chief of the Air Staff (Ist January, 1950). 

Major-General E. O. Herbert, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., accepted the invitation 
of the Council to become an Ex-Officio Member of the Council on taking up 
the appointment of Director, Territorial Army and Cadets. 

Vice-Admiral Sir Charles Daniel, K.C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., accepted the 
invitation of the Council to become an Ex-Officio Member of the Council on 
taking up the appointment of Commandant of the Imperial Defence College. 

Major-General W. H. Stratton, C.B., C.V.O., C.B.E., D.S.O., accepted the 
invitation of the Council to become an Ex-Officio Member of the Council on 
taking up the appointment of Commandant of the Joint Services Staff College. 


HONORARY MEMBERS 

General K. M. Cariappa, O.B.E., accepted the invitation of the Council 
to be the Honorary Member (India). 

General Sir Douglas D. Gracey, K.C.I.E., C.B., C.M.G., M.C., accepted 
the invitation of the Council to be the Honorary Member (Pakistan). 

STAFF 

In order to expedite the work of taking stock of the contents of the Museum 
and the compilation of a new Register, on which Major-General R. E. Vyvyan 
is working, the Council have created the temporary appointment of Assistant 
Curator. Mr. C. E. Bailey, who has been a Museum Attendant for 23 years, 
and who has been the Senior Attendant for the past two and a half years, has 
been appointed to this office. 

MEMBERSHIP 

The total number of members on the roll at the end of 1949 was 6,156 
as compared with 6,020 in 1948. During the year 500 Members joined the 
Institution as compared with 577 in 1948. The following shows comparative 
figures for the past five years :-— 


Joined Re- Deceased = Struck 
Year Annual Life Total signed Annual Life off Total 
1949 ... 397 103 500 185 58 64* 57 364 
1948 ... 449 128 577 270 44 29 35 378 
1947 ... 407 276 683 390 63 31 36 520 
1946 ... 433 163 596 135 56 46 24 261 
1945 ... 293 52 345 103 83 33 23 242 


* This figure includes 17 Life Members who joined prior to 1870, of whom there 
are no recent records. 
The financial gain in membership for 1949 was 193 as compared with 226 
in 1948. 
The details of Members joining ae the year 1949 are as follows :-— 


Regular Army ... te sae so 
Royal Air Force ... ’ ap bs at .- 156 
Dominion Forces (including Indian and Pakistan 
Forces) ... a sia he Ne ae sie 38 
Royal Navy ah se en fe er sa 24 
Territorial Army... hy ng oth ee a 15 
Royal Naval Reserve... ¥e gh ie +: 14 
Royal Marines... os fs ia 10 
Indian Army eas officers). as oe co 5 


R.A.F.V.R. a ae ss si 3 
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W.R.A.C. ... 
R.NAV.Ba i F 
Civil Functionary 


eer 


COVENANTED SUBSCRIPTIONS 

Attention is invited to the Revenue Account from which it will be seen 
how greatly Members who will covenant to pay their subscriptions for seven 
years can benefit the Institution. 

By the end of 1949 there were 1,482 Annual Covenanted Subscriptions as 
compared with 1,402 at the end of 1948 ; and 747 Covenanted Life Subscriptions 
as compared with 674 in 1948. 

FINANCE 

The excess of expenditure over income is £503 4s. 5d., as compared 
with a surplus in 1948 of £1,000 16s. Od. It will be noted that the Revenue 
includes £3,745 15s. 8d. in respect of Income Tax recovery on Covenanted 
Subscriptions. The Maintenance Reserve Fund of £980 set aside in 1948, has 
been utilized to reduce the charge in the accounts for General Repairs and 
Maintenance from {2,972 4s. 3d. to £1,992 4s. 3d. 


RECEIPTS 


The following are some of the principal Receipts for the year, and com- 
parisons with 1948 :— 


1949 1948 

oer ae a @. 

Annual Subscriptions slo's te ‘6 5,790 16 4 5,591 1 6 
Life Subscriptions (amount brought to 

credit) aA Ay dit ae a4 1,848 0 0 Eves. 2.0 

Museum ahs sue ae as an Z,001 17 6° Sar 6 UO 

Journal Sales Rd O04 + .. 174° 5 9 144517 4 

Journal Advertisements ... ine ss 395 7 1, 52618 8 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS.—The increase of £199 14s. 10d. in the Annual 
subscriptions represents the financial gain in membership for the year. 

LIFE SUBSCRIPTIONS (brought to credit) represent {1 10s. Od. from each 
Life Member whose payment has not yet been so expended. The balance, in 
each case, is held in the Life Subscription Fund. 

MusEuM.—The Museum takings show a reduction of £429 8s. 6d. as com- 
pared with 1948. 

JOURNAL SALES.—These show an increase of £299 8s. 5d. as compared with 
the previous year. 

EXPENDITURE 

The following are the principal categories of expenditure and a comparison 

with 1948 :— 


1949 1948 

s. d. eer wa 
Salaries cps ~ .. 414214 8 3,333 0 3 
Wages and National Insurance ... . $3,754 9 2 396610 3 
Journal Printing... see wi ae Ss 2. SAR 4.5 
Other Printing and Stationery de yes 398 3 8 587 10 7 
Binding , 3 666 12 6 947 0 
Library—Purchase of Books, etc. one 343.10 9 352 4 8 
Lighting... oy gi ‘a. 446 10 4 397 0 8 
Fuel . . _— pa 209 7 0 215 9 6 
House ‘Expenses and Sundries... “ve 203 11 8 263 5 11 
Museum Expenses .. ds ad on 448 2 6 353. 7 10 
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SALARIES AND WAGES.—The increased Salaries figure is accounted for by :— 


(a) A full year’s salary paid in connection with the work of compiling 
a new Museum Register, started on 15th November, 1948. 


(2) A full year’s salary paid to the Deputy Chief Clerk—the appoint- 
ment was made on Ist November, 1948. 


(c) The yearly increments of £25 each due to the Librarian and the 
Curator. 


(ad) Increases of salary awarded to the Chief Clerk and the Secretary’s 
secretary as from Ist January, 1949. 


The reduction in the Wages figure is due to the remuneration of the 
Assistant Library Clerk now being included in Salaries, and to shortage of 
Museum Staff during the year. 


OTHER PRINTING AND STATIONERY.—This shows a reduction as compared 
with 1948 when some abnormal expenditure was incurred. 


BINDING Accounr reflects the special expenditure authorized during the 
year to make good much repair work which could not be done during the 
War years. 


REPAIRS AND MAINTENANCE.—Very exceptional expenses have been 
incurred under this heading. These are commented on under “ General 
Remarks.” 


GENERAL REMARKS 


The year 1949 has been a very notable one for the extensive improvements 
and renovations carried out. Chief among these were :— 


(1) Complete repair and redecoration of the new building (as distinct 
from the Banqueting Hall). 

(2) Repairing or rebinding of a very large number of Library books 
which had been falling into disrepair. 

(3) Wiring the building for power points. 

(4) Wiring and equipping the offices with house telephones. 

(5) Re-wiring in the Crypt of the Museum. 


This means that very heavy expenditure has fallen on the year’s accounts. 
Provision for this was made in advance by investments out of income during the 
War and £980 set aside for a Maintenance Reserve Fund at the end of last year. 


Only the Maintenance Reserve has been drawn on, because it was considered 
better to arrange for the necessary small overdraft at the Bank to carry over 
the year in preference to realizing any investments in present-day conditions. 


It was considered desirable that all this expenditure should be incurred in 
the one year so that the redecoration work could be combined with making 
good war damage, thereby ensuring efficiency and economy. The effect will 
be to lighten the burden on future years. 


JOURNAL 


The value of the JoURNAL to the Services and its increasing popularity 
at home and abroad are shown by the fact that there were 289 new subscribers 
during the year. These included 58 new orders for Service messes or individuals 
—other than members; 173 for the Dominions (88 extra for Australia and 25 
for New Zealand) ; and 58 for foreign countries. The sales for 1949, amounting 
to £1,745, are the highest on record ; the next best being £1,445 last year. 
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The further increase in the circulation of the Institution’s publication is 
unquestionably due to the high standard of the contents, especially the lectures 
and articles ; and accordingly, special thanks are due to those officers and others 
who have made such valuable contributions. 

International affairs have been a regular feature in every number, because 
it is recognized that they are increasingly the concern and interest of the Ser- 
vices. 

Much space has been devoted to the discussion of the lessons arising out 
of the late war and their bearing on future strategy and tactics, and on the 
correlation, composition and administration of the Services. 


The scientific side of the Institution’s Royal Charter has been promoted 
by contributions from expert authorities on developments in aviation, 
mechanization, design and weapons. 

Questions relating to the supply and training of officers, recruiting, ad- 
ministration and welfare have received their due share of attention. 


It is no longer possible to devote as much space to purely historical matter 
as was allotted to it in the JOURNAL before the two Great Wars ; but important 
anniversaries in naval, military and air history are recalled by special articles, 
also notable additions to the Museum with their associations with famous 
personalities or events are duly recorded and described. 


Reviews of books presented to the Library have been, as usual, contri- 
buted by writers with special knowledge of the subjects dealt with and, it is 
hoped, serve a useful purpose in assisting Members to select what to read. 


It is the constant aim of the JOURNAL to make better known to each Service 
the problems, capabilities, limitations, outlook and traditions of the other 
two. 

LIBRARY 


The most important improvement to the Library has been’ the extensive 
rebinding and repairing of books carried out during the year. During the War 
and for some times afterward very little of such work could be done, with the 
result that the condition of many books was beginning to deteriorate. During 
1949, however, 774 volumes have been bound or rebound at a cost of £667. 
These include all the official Navy, Army and Air Forc= Lists which needed 
attention. 

Accessions to the Library amounted to 505 new volumes. 

The use of the Lending Library by Members has again increased. The 
number of books issued on loan during the year was 6,046, and the monthly 
rate of issue of books for 1949 was sixty up on that of 1948. 

From graphs prepared for the last three years, it is clear that the peak 
period in the Lending Library is from September to March, and the period of 
lowest use is in July and August. 

A new index for Library reference has been compiled in the following 
cases :— 

(a) Military manuscripts. 
() Library pictures and prints. 
(c) Historical reference section (now in progress). 


MUSEUM 


During 1949, 39,580 people paid for admission to the Museum; this 
included 9,628 children admitted at half price. The comparable figure for 
1948 was 46,054, including 10,309 children. Free admission was given to 3,619 
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of H.M. Forces and to 1,635 Members’ guests, pupils in School parties, Scouts 
and Cadets. 

At the request of the Secretary of State for the Colonies, a Special Exhibi- 
tion was organized in the Lecture Theatre during the Summer, to synchronize 
with the official ‘‘ Colonial Month.” This recalled the many and long associa- 
tions between the Services and the Colonies. It was opened on 20th June and 
remained open until 10th September. In addition to relics and trophies belong- 
ing to the Institution, and normally shown in the Museum, interest in the 
Exhibition was much enhanced by loans from H.M. Ships—mostly gifts from 
Colonies whose names they bear; uniforms and head-dresses of Colonial 
forces, provided by the local commands; and exhibits relating to R.A.F. 
Squadrons associated with certain Colonies during the late war. The Institution 
was also indebted to the British Museum, National Portrait Gallery and 
National Maritime Museum for the loan of prints and pictures to this Exhibition. 
A letter of appreciation for the trouble taken in arranging the Exhibition was 
subsequently received from the Colonial Secretary. 

The model of the 74-gun line-of-battle ship “ Cornwallis,’ which has 
been in the possession of the Institution since it was given by the Directors 
of the old Honourable East India Company, has been completely repaired, 
refitted and largely re-rigged by Captain E. M. Ling, with the expert advice 
of Colonel Harold Wyllie. This work has required much research and skilled 
craftsmanship in order to make good damaged parts and correct inaccurate 
repairs made many years ago. The effect has been to restore the model to its 
original perfect condition when it was built at Bombay in 1812, alongside the 


parent ship. The Institution can now claim to have one of the most beautiful . 


and accurate contemporary models in existence of a line-of-battle ship of that 
period. 

A start has been made on refitting and redecorating all the show cases 
with aircraft models. 

The Admiralty have given a number of fine badges and other relics from 
ships with historic names, but which are now being scrapped. Some relics of 
the old H.M.S. “‘ Implacable ” have also been acquired. 

Among interesting and valuable gifts received during the year from private 
donors were two prints of Major-General James Wolfe (Quebec House Trustees) ; 
a gold watch which belonged to General Sir Hudson Lowe (Lady F. D. Mac- 
Alister and Miss J. S. Seaton); an oil painting of Major Edward Wilding in 
the uniform of 6th Dragoon Guards, 1818 (Major Peter Young) ; a miniature 
ot the first Duke of Wellington (Major A. M. Cohen); a model of the original 
depth-charge thrower (Lieut.-Colonel L. Newitt). 

In the course of the year, the Crypt has been rewired by the Office of 
Works to the charge of the Institution, the old wiring having become unsafe. 
The opportunity was taken to improve some of the lighting. 

The work of taking stock of the entire contents of the Museum and re- 
writing the Register, which was begun by Major-General R. E. Vyvyan in 
November, 1948, is being continued. As a result of this review up to date, it 
has been found possible to transfer twenty items to Regimental Museums or 
other Service Establishments where there is room to exhibit them ; fifty other 
items have been disposed of as unserviceable or redundant. Even so, the 
Museum has practically reached saturation stage, and room can now be found 
only for small and particularly valuable or interesting exhibits. 

















ROYAL UNITED SERVICE INSTITUTION BALANCE SHEET, 3lst DFCEMBER 1949 
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CHAIRMAN’S ADDRESS 


THE CHAIRMAN: Before we get down to the details of the Annual Report 
which you all have in your hands, there are just a few general matters I should 
like to refer to. 


First of all, there is the work we have carried out in this building which, as you 
know, is our property—as opposed to the Banqueting Hall, which is a national 
monument, I think it can be fairly claimed that, after having agreed the cost of 
our war damage and secured all the necessary licences—and that took a little doing— 
we have been able completely to repair and redecorate our building, and its present 
condition is really better than it ever was before because, in the process of repairing, 
we have been able to incorporate a number of improvements, including wiring for 
power points and the installation of house telephones. 


As regards the Museum in the Banqueting Hall, we have done all we can 
and, so far as has lain in our power it has fully recovered from the effects of the 
War. There is, however, one thing lacking, and personally I regard it as a matter 
of great importance, that is the lovely Rubens ceiling which should be adorning 
the Hall, but which as you know has now been absent for some time. I had a 
personal interview last month with the late Minister of Works and he said that 
the cleaning was in hand and he promised me to look into the matter and give 
us some reply. I had hoped to get a progress report, but I am not very optimistic 
that anything will happen very quickly. 1 impressed upon him the necessity of 
getting the ceiling back into place before 1951, and the Festival of Britain, because 
really it is a wonderful piece of work: I think it is far more esteemed on the Con- 
tinent than over here. More people know about it. There is also the question of the 
scaffolding inside the Museum to replace the ceiling. It does not look as though the 
ceiling will be there by the time of the Festival of Britain. It has been suggested 
that rather than have the Museum covered with scaffolding, spoiling the look of 
the place during that year, it might be possible for the ceiling to be displayed where 
it is now being repaired and cleaned—in the Orangery of Kensington Palace. I think 
that would be a better solution than trying to get it up with scaffolding which would 
prevent people seeing either the ceiling or the Museum. 


In connection with the Festival of Britain, the Council have decided this afternoon 
that it would be better not to have any Special Exhibition this year (you remember 
last year we had one in connection with the Colonial Month); but to put one on 
when the Country is full of visitors in 1951. That Special Exhibition will be in keeping 
with the objects of our Institution and not necessarily on the lines of the Festival 
of Britain. You have already read that a bust of King Charles I. and a new 
tablet are to be placed over the public entrance as being the nearest spot to the 
original window from which he stepped on to the scaffold. The main cost is being 
borne by the Institution, but we are indebted to the London County Council and to 
the Society of King Charles the Martyr for generous contributions. Again we are 
in the hands of the Ministry of Works for the completing of this work. 


We now come to the Annual Report. Pages 1 and 2 call for no special comment, 
except to note that the curve of membership continues to rise satisfactorily— 
which I think we can agree is a testimony to the value of the Institution to the 
present-day Services. 


We are very much indebted to the increasing number of members who covenant 
to pay their subscriptions for seven years. We get a substantial refund of income 
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tax. It costs them nothing except the trouble of filling in and signing a simple form 
each year, and we hope many more members will follow their good example. 
FINANCE 
We now come to finance and I will ask the Chairman of the Finance Committee— 


Brigadier Longmore, if he will deal with that. 

BRIGADIER J. A. Loncmore (Chairman of the Finance Committee): There is 
really very little to say on the financial position, except to explain that the policy 
for this year has been to spend money wisely on non-recurring items and, as the Chair- 
man has stated, we have got the building right up to its proper state of repair. This 
has meant that we have a deficit on the year’s working of £503. As none of this work 
will be recurring, we have every hope of getting that money back in this year without 
going into our reserves at all. 

The Chairman also mentioned the covenanted subscriptions, and it is interesting 
to note that for the last year we recovered {3,744—refunded tax on the covenanted 
subscriptions ; so it does mean everything to this Institution to keep that up. 

May I just say that in the coming year, we shall probably have again to face 
the question of rising costs ; that is a matter we have always to bear in mind. 

In conclusion, I must just say a word of thanks to Miss Bickell—our Chief 


Clerk for the admirable way she does the book-keeping. She has been away having 
an operation, and we are all very glad that she is now back amongst us. 


JOURNAL AND LIBRARY 

THE CHAIRMAN: We now come to the section on the JOURNAL and the Library. 
The Chairman of the Journal and Library Committee—Rear-Admiral Andrewes, 
has just taken up an appointment abroad, and so far we have not had an opportunity 
of selecting his successor ; but I will ask the Secretary and Editor to deal with that. 

Tue SECRETARY and Epiror: I do not think I have anything to add to the 
Report unless any member has any question he would like to ask. The Librarian 
is here in case anyone wants to know anything further about the Library. (No 
questions were asked.) 

MusEUM 

THe CHAIRMAN: Marshal of the Royal Air Force Sir Edward Ellington, Chair- 
man of the Museum Committee, is here in case anybody wants to ask anything about 
the Museum. (No questions were asked.) 

That finishes the Annual Report. 

I move— 

“That the Report and Accounts, as circulated, be taken as read and 

adopted.” 

BRIGADIER LonGMorE (Chairman of the Finance Committee) : I have pleasure 
in seconding that. 

The Resolution was then put to the Meeting and carried unanimously. 


ELECTION OF AUDITORS 


THe CHArRMAN: The next resolution will be proposed by Captain Bosanquet. 
Caprain H. T. A. BosanguEt, C.V.O., R.N.: I have the honour to propose :— 


“That Messrs. Barton, Mayhew & Company be re-elected Auditors for 
the ensuing year.” 
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COMMANDER W. B. Rowsotuam, R.N.: I second that. 
The Resolution was put to the Meeting and carried unanimously. 


VACANCIES ON THE COUNCIL 


THE CHAIRMAN announced that the undermentioned officers had been nominated 
as Candidates for the vacancies on the Council :— 


RoyaL Navy (two Vacancies)— 
Rear-Admiral W. W. Davis, D.S.O. 
Rear-Admiral R. M. J. Hutton, C.B., D.S.O. 


RoyAL NAVAL RESERVE (one Vacancy)— 
Commodore R. Harrison, D.S.O., R.D., R.N.R. 


REGULAR ARMY (one Vacancy)— 
Major-General J. A. Gascoigne, C.B., D.S.O. 


TERRITORIAL ARMY (one Vacancy)— 
Major-General Ivor T. P. Hughes, C.B., D.S.O,, M.C., D.L. 


Roya AtR Force (one Vacancy)— 
Air Chief Marshal Sir Norman Bottomley, .K.C.B., C.I.E., D.S.O., 
A.F.C. 


These officers were unanimously elected to the Council. 


THE TRENCH GASCOIGNE PRIZE ESSAY COMPETITION, 1949 


THE SECRETARY reported the result of the Trench Gascoigne Competition. He 
said that the first prize of thirty guineas had been awarded by the Council to Major 
(local Lieut.-Colonel) W. G. F. Jackson, M.C., Royal Engineers. 


The Chairman presented this prize to Lieut.-Colonel Jackson amidst applause. 


The Council had decided to divide the second prize and to award ten guineas 
each to Major H. C. Tuzo, M.C., Royal Artillery, who was unable to be present that 
afternoon, and to Lieut.-Colonel H. G. Croly, Royal Artillery. 


The Chairman presented this prize to Lieut.-Colonel Croly amidst applause. 


VOTE OF THANKS TO THE RETIRING CHAIRMAN 


ADMIRAL SIR CHARLES J. C. Littze, G.C.B., G.B.E.: My Lord Chairman, My 
Lords and Gentlemen, I have been accorded the privilege of proposing the thanks 
of this meeting to our retiring Chairman. There are three points which I would 
like to refer to briefly in connection with Lord Newall’s year of office. 


Firstly, there was the restoration of the building which you, my Lord Chairman, 
referred to and which we are all very grateful to you for having taken so much interest 
in, and for leaving us at the end of your year with the building as we already knew 
it and like to see it. 


Secondly, there is a point in the increased membership which [ think is of 
interest to us and must be of particular gratification to you, and that is the marked 
increase in the number of new members who are Royal Air Force officers. I am told 
that five years ago only about 4.7 per cent. of the new members were from that 
Service, but that the percentage has risen steadily until last year, when it was 31 
per cent.; that is a tremendous increase and makes me, as a naval officer, feel 
rather ashamed of my own Service, which I notice produced very few new members 
last year. Of course, the majority of the members of the Institution are and always 
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have been from the Army ; but the Royal Air Force has now come up to their proper 
percentage. The Navy was, of course, numerically the smaller Service of the two, 
and is now the smallest of the three ; but I do feel that it could do better. The point 
I want to make is how well the Royal Air Force have done in putting forward so 
many candidates and getting their officers to take part as members of this Institution. 


Thirdly, I would like to congratulate our Lord Chairman on the very successful 
year which we have had. He has just taken us through the Annual Report. We may 
not have had quite so many new members; but we cannot expect the very large 
increase which was shown in the years immediately following the War. Yet the 
total of five hundred, giving a net gain of 364 new members, after counting those 
who have unfortunately had to leave for one reason or another, is very remarkable 
and satisfactory. 


Another thing which I always think is a criterion of this Institution is the 
JOURNAL and the lecturers. And perhaps it would not be out of place, my Lord 
Chairman, for me to congratulate the Editor of the Journat—Captain Altham, 
who is also our Secretary, on what he has done this year. You will see that the sales 
of the JoURNAL for 1949 were the highest on record ; it goes, of course, to the Domin- 
ions and all over the World. 

Finally, as you know, Gentlemen, it is the duty of our Chairman—and we expect 
it of our Chairman—to maintain the dignity and the high traditions of this dis- 
tinguished Institution and of our Council. And of course it goes without saying that 
Lord Newall has done that. This is the first time that we have had a Chairman who 
is both a Marshal of the Royal Air Force and lately a Governor-General of one of 
our great Dominions. I beg to move :— 


“ That the thanks of the Meeting be accorded to the retiring Chairman.” 


FIELD-MARSHAL Lorp Witson oF Lisya, P.C., G.C.B., G.C.S.I., G.C.LE., 
C.M.G., M.C.: My Lord Chairman, my Lords and Gentlemen, I beg to second the 
Resolution that has been proposed and to say how extraordinarily good the Chairman, 
Lord Newall, has been and what he has done for the Institution in his year of tenure. 


The Resolution was carried by acclamation. 


THE CHAIRMAN: My Lords and Gentlemen, Thank you very much for your 
kind words. I think I ought te mention the assistance which I have received from 
the past Chairman and the Secretary and from all the Members of the Council. 
Without that I could not have done what I have done. The credit is really due to 
them and not to me. Thank you very much. That closes the meeting. 


The Meeting then terminated. 





M°Corquodale, London, S.E. 
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